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PREFACE 


THE principle upon which the essays in this volume 
were selected stands in need not so much of explanation 
as of justification. Most of them were favorites with our 
grandfathers, but make little bid for easy popularity with 
our sons. For they are very largely “classics”; and the 
colleges that base their freshman study of English prose 
on such are none too numerous; the students that turn to 
them instinctively for pleasure or inspiration relatively 
few. Institutions seem to prefer essays and writers that 
are concerned with the immediate world about them before 
the work of the “great dead.’’ And they may, of course, 
be right. It would almost seem, indeed, so many are the 
volumes of selected essays concerned with current affairs, 
as if the old had been tried and found wanting by the 
new. ‘The movement of the past ten years towards the 
reading and discussion in college classes of essays on uni- 
versity and national problems, and of contemporary essays 
on miscellaneous matters, has been extensive. Its aim has 

_ been, I take it, to furnish interesting material that would 
foster and quicken discussion. In this it has been suc- 
cessful, for students are stimulated by a fresh presentation 
of ideas tangent to their experience, and readily respond. 
The use of such material is often an alleviation for rigor- 
ous handbooks and rhetorics, for themes and stiff-backed 
calendars. More than that, of course. On a higher 
plane the movement has elements of justification in the 


excellence of the material chosen; almost without excep- 
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tion the volumes present essays that are admirably written 
and clearly developed. 

But in that the tendency of the movement has been to 
ignore the work of the great stylists, of those who lie at 
the center of English prose, its final value is questionable. 
It cannot be that the classics have outlived service. The 
quick as well as the dead must still be capable of feeling 
their power. They are not their own cemetery. I dare 
say the time has gone by when youth will spontaneously 
turn to Ruskin and Carlyle and rise to enthusiasm in 
their company—other times, other customs—but they and 
their peers had in them the power to say great things 
greatly. It can be admitted cheerfully that our finest 
essayists cannot be read as one runs; the sense they show 
for history, for criticism, for political economy may be 
perverse or opinionated; the times of which they write 
alien in innumerable ways from our own. But the mirror 
of men’s thoughts and emotions gives back the same images 
from age to age. The fine old saying that customs and 
manners may veer to the opposite, but human nature never 
changes, holds true, and most of these writers concern 
themselves with the permanent in human nature. It 
almost seems like rejecting the best that has been said and 
thought in the world to turn from them. 

There are, however, two other main reasons for refusing 
to give them up. One of these has to do with style, an 
elusive element where Sir Thomas Browne or Walter 
Pater is concerned, but obvious enough and compelling— 
even for freshmen—with the majority of our classic’ 
writers. One is rather unwilling to leave any course in 
composition without imparting some knowledge of the 
manner in which the greatest and best have said the finest 
things. The ranges of English prose style are wide be- 
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yond words; even the youngest college students, if they 
are taught with understanding, can appreciate differences 
and be moved by them. There are prose moments in 
English literature so exalted that students will find them 
as powerfully affecting as the greater lyrics. Indeed, 
there is nothing more valuable from the standpoint of 
higher rhetoric than guiding a class through to the selec- 
tion of a prose anthology composed of excerpts from the 
most eloquent portions of the essays discussed. The other 
reason has to do with as important a matter, though with 
a very different one. The study of the essay is the special 
province of a course in rhetoric where literature is 
touched upon at all. General survey courses, through the 
pressure of their calendars and through natural inclina- 
tions, are wont to slight the type for poetry, drama, and 
fiction. It is, perhaps, unfortunate, then, that the essays 
selected should not be so chosen as to allow a student to 
come into a knowledge of who the greatest of our essay- 
ists were and of why they were great. 

Since the aim of the collection has been to arouse under- 
standing and respect, even admiration, for names that 
scholars conjure with, great care has been taken to offer 
essays that are interesting in their subject-matter and 
_ representative in their style. One principle governing the 
selection has been to ignoré’such essays as are over-difficult 
in context or overladen with allusions. If any among 
them rise above the comprehension of the average college 
student, their inclusion was a mistake: remoteness of 
subject-matter or textual barriers would defeat the pur- 
pose of the collection. 

From one point of view the essays in this volume fall 
into two major divisions—one comprising Sections I and 
II, in which are contained examples of the work of a ma- 
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jority of the foremost English stylists; the other composed 
of the remaining three sections which offer material of a 
less conventional nature. Perhaps chief emphasis has 
been laid on the first of these two major divisions and on 
the initial section—‘Essays on the Art of Writing”—of 
the second—and this because of my belief that students 
should know what the best is and why it is superlative. 
The essays on college life are, in their way, essential, too, 
for they furnish students with a large university point of 
view. The material in the remaining section—‘‘Essays 
on the Out-of-Doors”—is admittedly less fundamental. 
It may well be that its inclusion was due merely to a 
belief of the compiler that nature has played and will 
continue to play a noticeable part in the molding of 
American life. 

A word of further explanation regarding each of the 
five divisions. The first group—really an omnibus group 
—includes only the more serious essays of former masters 
of English prose. The exception is Galsworthy. It was 
difficult to resist the rare charm of his exposition. The 
two from Stevenson have been put in this division, rather 
than in that of the “Familiar Essay” where they usually 
find placement, because they are more serious-minded, 
more intent on establishing theses, than is generally true 
with his essays. Their “tone,” however, is, in the main, 
informal. Macaulay is included for a special reason: 
there is perhaps no writer of English prose the study of 
whose style offers a quicker antidote for the anemia of 


freshmen sentences than he. Our greatest master of — 


obvious rhetoric, he can be reduced to ‘mathematical for- 

mula. He can be more readily absorbed than any other 

stylist I know. He is like iron in the blood. There is 

no one more beneficent for weak writers—and, one might 
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add, no one more dangerous for young writers of individ- 
ual promise. At Wisconsin we make use of him early in 
the year, not for imitation—spending one’s days and nights 
- directly mimicking any master is not only bootless, but 
unwise—but for creating a feeling—it is no more than 
that—of swift strength and power. Just as Addison 
passed on a suave and finished manner, so Macaulay has 
given us a sense for energy and directness. It is this sense 
that is so valuable for undergraduates to arrive at. 

The second group is composed entirely of Familiar 
Essays written by the most accomplished masters of the 
type. It would have been easy to include admirable 
examples by contemporary writers—there are. many such 
—but the aim of this collection, as I have stated, was 
not necessarily to assemble fresh material, but to present 
the best work of the so-called classics on the assumption 
that a knowledge or these as such would prove of most 
benefit to students. 

The third group comprises several essays on writing as 
an art. Two, those by Arnold Bennett and Alexander 
Smith, treat of style and composition in a general way; 
those by Poe and Stevenson attempt technical analysis. 
Poe’s essay, of course, is not to be taken over-literally: 
he had a thesis to develop and used what amounted to 
‘creative imagination in developing it. But one does not 
have to put Poe on oath to derive benefit from his testi- 
mony. ‘The chapter on sincerity from the long treatise 
of Lewes, “The Principles of Success in Literature,” with 
its high seriousness, carries its ideal to a point of convic- 
tion, and should foster honest work. 

The essays of the fourth group have to do with the 
outdoor world. It was difficult to resist including them. 


They represent a type of writing that developed late in 
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English literature—since the Romantic Movement, in- 
deed—and one that is of high importance to-day. We 
have grown increasingly conscious of nature and of nat- 
ural history, and the attempt to depict this environment 
and interpret it, especially in America, where setting and 
background mean so much, has ‘enriched our literature. 
Americans still carry the tradition of pioneering in forests; 
among them an appreciation of birds and beasts, of stones 
and running brooks, is widespread. So much is our envir- 
onment a part of us that in order to understand how 
Doctor Johnson could call a mountain a “prominent pro- 
tuberance” we have to dip into history. After Byron 
and Ruskin. taught us the meaning of the Alps, we rather 
take Gray’s early veneration of them for granted and 
wonder what manner of man Horace Walpole could have 
been when, insensitive to Alpine splendor and reducing to 
metaphor the different attitudes between him and Gray 
towards Switzerland on their famous Alpine journey, he 
remarked that Pegasus pulled on Gray’s side of the car- 
riage and a cart horse on his own. ‘This consciousness of 
nature has permeated our literature. It has found ex- 
pression through our nature writers and has elevated to 
an art the brilliant use of background in fiction. It was 
difficult to omit examples from this volume of selections. 

The last group has to do with certain phases and prob- 
lems of university life. The five essays deal with as many 
different aspects of that life. Their authors were all men 
of wide interests, who spoke with conviction through ex- 
perience. Underclassmen especially should benefit through 
their liberal wisdom. 

The compiler is deeply indebted for the many courtesies 
extended him from authors and publishers in connection 
with the reprinting of essays. Due acknowledgment is 
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made to the George Doran Company for the use of 
Arnold Bennett’s chapter, “The Question of Style’’; to 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. and to Prof. Henry Seidel Canby 
for “Back to Nature”; to Henry Holt & Co. and to 
Mr. William Beebe for “Jungle Night”; to George W. 
Jacobs & Co. and to Mrs. G. M. Gould for the Lafcadio 
Hearn extracts from Doctor Gould’s “Concerning Laf- 
cadio Hearn”; to the Harvard Graduate Magazine and to 
Ex-President Woodrow Wilson for ‘“The Spirit of Learn- 
ing”; to McClure’s Magazine for William James’s ‘““The 
Social Value of the College Bred”; to Paul Elder & 
Co. and to Prof. David Starr Jordan for “College 
Spirit” ; to the Amherst Graduates’ Magazine and to Prof. 
Alexander Meiklejohn for the “Inaugural Address”; and 
to Charles Scribner’s Sons for their generous permission to 
use the three Stevenson essays and the two by John 


Galsworthy. 
W. T. 
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REPRESENTATIVE 
ENGLISH ESSAYS 


FRANCIS BACON (1561-1626) 


OF STUDIES 


TUDIES serve for delight, for ornament, and for abil- 
ity. Their chief use for delight is in privateness and 
retiring; for ornament, is in discourse; and for ability, is 
in the judgment and disposition of business. For expert 
men can execute, and perhaps judge of particulars, one by 
one; but the general counsels, and the plots, and marshal- 
ling of affairs come best from those that are learned. To 
spend too much time in studies is sloth; to use them too 
much for ornament is affectation; to make judgment 
_ wholly by their rules is the humour of a scholar. They 
perfect nature, and are perfected by experience; for nat- 
ural abilities are like natural plants, that need pruning by 
study; and studies themselves do give forth directions too 
much at large, except they be bounded in by experience. 
Crafty men contemn studies, simple men admire them, and 
wise men use them, for they teach not their own use; but 
that is a wisdom without them, and above them, won by 
observation. Read not to contradict and confute, nor to 
believe and take for granted, nor to find talk and dis- 
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course, but to weigh and consider. Some books are to be 
tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed 
and digested; that is, some books are to be read only in 
parts, others to be read, but not curiously, and some few 
to be read wholly, and with diligence and attention. 
Some books also may be read by deputy and extracts made 
of them by others, but that would be only in the less 
important arguments and the meaner sort of books, else 
distilled books are like common distilled waters, flashy 
things. Reading maketh a full man, conference a ready 
man, and writing an exact man. And therefore, if a man 
write little, he had need have a great memory; if he con- 
fer little, he had need have a present wit; and if he read 
little, he had need have much cunning to seem to know 
that he doth not. Histories make men wise, poets witty, 
the mathematics subtle, natural philosophy deep, moral 
grave, logic and rhetoric able to contend. Abeunt studia 
in mores [Studies are transformed into manners]. Nay, 
there is no stond or impediment in the wit but may be 
wrought out by fit studies, like as diseases of the body 
may have appropriate exercises. Bowling is good for the 
stone and reins,’ shooting for the lungs and breast, gentle 
walking for the stomach, riding for the head, and the like. 
So if a man’s wit be wandering, let him study the mathe- 
matics; for in demonstrations, if his wit be called away 
never so little, he must begin again; if his wit be not apt 
to distinguish or find differences, let him study the school- 
men, for they are Cymini sectores [hair-splitters]. If he ° 
be not apt to beat over matters and to call up one thing 
to prove and illustrate another, let him study the lawyers’ 
cases; so every defect of the mind may have a special 
receipt. 
1 The kidneys. 
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_ JT had been hard [even] for him? that spake it to. have 
put more truth and untruth together in few words 
than in that speech: “Whosoever is delighted in solitude 
is either a wild beast or a god.” For it is most true that 
a natural and secret hatred and aversation towards society, 
in any man, hath somewhat of the savage beast; but it is 
most untrue that it should have any character at all of 
the divine nature, except it proceed not out of a pleasure 
in solitude, but out of a love and desire to sequester a 
man’s self for a higher conversation, such as is found to 
have been falsely and feignedly in some of the heathen, as 
Epimenides the Candian, Numa the Roman, Empedocles 
the Sicilian, and Apollonius of Tyana; and truly and 
really in divers of the ancient hermits and holy fathers of 
the Church. But little do men perceive what solitude is, 
and how far it extendeth. For a crowd is not company; 
and faces are but a gallery of pictures; and talk but a 
_tinkling cymbal where there is no love. “The Latin adage 
meeteth with it a little: Magna civitas, magna solitudo 
[A great city is a great solitude] ; because in a great town 
friends are scattered, so that there is not that fellowship 
for the most part which is in less neighbourhoods. But 
we may go further and affirm most truly, that it is a mere 
and miserable solitude to want true friends, without 
which the world is but a wilderness; and even in this 
sense also of solitude, whosoever in the frame of his nature 
1 Aristotle, the Greek philosopher. 
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and affections is unfit for friendship, he taketh it of the 
beast and not from humanity. 

A principal fruit of friendship is the ease and discharge 
of the fulness and swellings of the heart, which passions 
of all kinds do cause and induce. We know diseases of 
stoppings and suffocations are the most dangerous in the 
body; and it is not much otherwise in the mind. You 
may take sarza+ to open the liver; steel to open the 
spleen; flowers of sulphur for the lungs; castoreum ? for 
the brain; but no receipt openeth the heart but a true 
friend, to whom you may impart griefs, joys, fears, hopes, 
suspicions, counsels, and whatsoever lieth upon the heart 
to oppress it, in a kind of civil shrift or confession. 

It is a strange thing to observe how high a rate great 
kings and monarchs do set upon this fruit of friendship 
whereof we speak; so great, as they purchase it many 
times at the hazard of their own safety and greatness. 
For princes in regard of the distance of their fortune, 
from that of their subjects and servants, cannot gather 
this fruit, except (to make themselves capable thereof) 
they raise some persons to be as it were companions and 
almost equals to themselves, which many times sorteth to 
inconvenience. ‘The modern languages give unto such 
persons the name of favourites, or privadoes, as if it were 
matter of grace or conversation. But the Roman name 
attaineth the true use and cause thereof; naming them 
participes curarum [sharers in sorrows]; for it is that 
which tieth the knot. And we see plainly that this hath 
been done, not by weak and passionate princes only, but by 
the wisest and most politic that ever reigned, who have 
oftentimes joined to themselves some of their servants, 


1 Sarsaparilla, 
7A medicinal secretion of the beaver. 
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’ whom both themselves have called friends and allowed 


others likewise to call them ‘in the same manner, using the 
word which is received between private men. 

L. Sylla, when he commanded Rome, raised Pompey 
(after surnamed the Great) to that height that Pompey 
vaunted himself for Sylla’s overmatch. For when he had 
carried the consulship for a friend of his, against the pur- 
suit of Sylla, and that Sylla did a little resent thereat, 
and began to speak great, Pompey turned upon him again, 
and in effect bade him be quiet: “For that more men 
adored the sun rising than the sun setting.” With Julius 
Cesar, Decimus Brutus had obtained that interest, as he 
set him down in his testament for heir in remainder, after 
his nephew. And this was the man that had power with 
him to draw him forth to his death; for when Cesar 
would have discharged the Senate, in regard of some ill 
presages, and specially a dream of Calpurnia,’ this man 
lifted him gently by the arm out of his chair, telling him 
he hoped he would not dismiss the Senate till his wife 
had dreamt a better dream. And it seemeth his favour 
was so great, as Antonius, in a letter, which is recited 
verbatim in one of Cicero’s Philippics,? calleth him 
venefica [witch], as if he had enchanted Cesar. Au- 


_ gustus raised Agrippa, though of mean birth, to that 


height as * when he consulted with Mecenas* about the 
marriage of his daughter Julia, Mzcenas took the liberty 
to tell him “that he must either marry his daughter to 
Agrippa or take away his life; there was no third way, 
he had made him so great.” With Tiberius Cesar, 


1The third wife of Cesar. 

2Cicero’s Philippics are a series of orations directed against 
Antony. 

* That 

*Mecenas, a Roman patron of letters and a statesman. 
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Sejanus had ascended to that height as they two were 
termed and reckoned as a pair of friends. ‘Tiberius, in a 
letter to him, saith, Hee pro amicitia nostra non occul- 
tavi [These things I have not concealed because of our 
friendship]; and the whole Senate dedicated an altar to 
friendship, as to a goddess, in respect of the great dear- 
ness of friendship between them two. ‘The like, or more, 
was between Septimius Severus and Plautianus; for he 
forced his eldest son to marry the daughter of Plautianus, 
and would often maintain Plautianus in doing affronts to 
his son, and did write also in a letter to the Senate by 
these words, “I love the man so well as I wish he may 
overlive me.” Now, if these princes had been as a Trajan 
or a Marcus Aurelius, a man might have thought that 
this had proceeded of an abundant goodness of nature; 
but being men so wise, of such strength and severity of 
mind, and so extreme lovers of themselves, as all these 
were, it proveth most plainly that they found their own 
felicity, though as great as ever happened to mortal men, 
but as an half-piece, except they might have a friend to 
make it entire; and yet, which is more, they were princes 
that had wives, sons, nephews; and yet all these could 
not supply the comfort of friendship. 

It is not to be forgotten what Commineus? observeth 
of his first master Duke Charles the Hardy—namely, that 
he would communicate his secrets with none; and least 
of all those secrets which troubled him most. Where- 
upon he goeth on, and saith, that towards his latter time, 
“That closeness did impair and a little perish his under- 
standing.” Surely Commineus might have made the 

*Trajan and Marcus Aurelius were Roman Emperors. The latter 


is the author of the famous Meditations of Marcus Aurelius. 
?Commineus, French historian and statesman. 
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same judgment also, if it had pleased him, of his second 
master Lewis the Eleventh, whose closeness was indeed 
his tormentor. The parable of Pythagoras? is dark, but 
true: Cor ne edito (Eat not the heart). Certainly, if a 
man would give it a hard phrase, those that want friends 
to open themselves unto are cannibals of their own hearts. 
But one thing is most admirable (wherewith I will con- 
clude this first fruit of friendship), which is, that this 
communicating of a man’s self to his friend works two 
contrary effects; for it redoubleth joys, and cutteth griefs 
in halves. For there is no man that imparteth his joys 
to his friend, but he joyeth the more; and no man that 
imparteth his griefs to his friend, but he grieveth the less. 
So that it is, in truth, of operation upon a man’s mind of 
like virtue, as the alchymists use to attribute to their 
stone, for man’s body, that it worketh all contrary effects, 
but still to the good and benefit of nature. But yet, with- 
out praying in aid of alchymists, there is a manifest image 
of this in the ordinary course of nature. For in bodies, 
union strengtheneth and cherisheth any natural action; 
and, on the other side, weakeneth and dulleth any violent 
impression: and even so is it of minds. 

The second fruit of friendship is healthful and sover- 
eign for the understanding, as the first is for the affections. 
For friendship maketh indeed a fair day in the affections, 
from storms and tempests; but it maketh daylight in the 
understanding, out of darkness and confusion of thoughts. 
Neither is this to be understood only of faithful counsel, 
which a man receiveth from his friend; but before you 
come to that, certain it is that whosoever hath his mind 
fraught with many thoughts, his wits and understanding 
do clarify and break up in the communicating and dis- 


1 Pythagoras, Greek philosopher and mathematician. 
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coursing with another: he tosseth his thoughts more 
easily; he marshalleth them more orderly; he seeth how 
they look when they are turned into words. F inally, he 
waxeth wiser than himself, and that more by an hour’s 
discourse than by a day’s meditation. It was well said 
by Themistocles + to the king of Persia, “That speech was 
like cloth of arras, opened, and put abroad, whereby the 
imagery doth appear in figure; whereas, in thoughts, they 
lie but as in packs.”* Neither is this second fruit of 
friendship, in opening the understanding, restrained only 
to such friends as are able to give a man counsel (they 
indeed are best) ; but even without that a man learneth 
of himself, and bringeth his own thoughts to light, and 
whetteth his wits as against a stone, which itself cuts not. 
In a word, a man were better relate himself to a statue, 
or picture, than to suffer his thoughts to pass in smother. 

Add now, to make this second fruit of friendship com- 
plete, that other point, which lieth more open, and falleth 
within vulgar observation, which is faithful counsel from 
a friend. Heraclitus* saith well in one of his enigmas: 
“Dry light is ever the best.” And certain it is, that the 
light that a man receiveth by counsel from another is 
drier and purer than that which cometh from his own 
understanding and judgment, which is ever infused and 
drenched in his affections and customs. So as there is as 
much difference between the counsel that a friend giveth 
and that a man giveth himself as there is between the 
counsel of a friend and of a flatterer. For there is no 
such flatterer as is a man’s self; and there is no such 

*Themistocles, statesman and commander of Athens. 

* Another reading: “Themistocles said of speech: That it was 
like Arras that spread abroad shews fair images, but contracted is 


but like packs,” 
*A Greek philosopher. 
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remedy against flattery of a man’s self as the liberty ofa 
friend. Counsel is of two sorts: the one concerning man- 
ners, the other concerning business. For the first, the 
best preservative to keep the mind in health is the faithful 
admonition of a friend. The calling of a man’s self to a 
strict account is a medicine sometime too piercing and 
corrosive. Reading good books of morality is a little flat 
and dead. Observing our faults in others is sometimes 
improper for our case. But the best receipt (best, I say, 
to work, and best to take) is the admonition of a friend. 
It is a strange thing to behold what gross errors and 
extreme absurdities many, especially of the greater sort, 
do commit for want of a friend to tell them of them, to 
the great damage both of their fame and fortune. For, 
as St. James saith, they are as men “that look sometimes 
into a glass, and presently forget their own shape and 
favour.” As for business, a man may think, if he will, 
that two eyes see no more than one; or that a gamester 
seeth always more than a looker-on; or that a man in 
anger is as wise as he that hath said over the four-and- 
twenty letters;* or that a musket may be shot off as well 
upon the arm as upon a rest; and such other fond and 
high imaginations to think himself all in all. But when 
all is done, the help of good counsel is that which setteth 
business straight ; and if any man think that he will take 
counsel, but it shall be by pieces, asking counsel in one 
business of one man and in another business of another 
man, it is well—that is to say, better, perhaps, than if he 
asked none at all; but he runneth two dangers: one, that 
he shall not be faithfully counselled: for it is a rare thing, 


1U and J are modern letters. In the 16th Century J and I were 
not differentiated, and the distinction between U and V was not 


established. 
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except it be from a perfect and entire friend, to have 
counsel given but such as shall be bowed and crooked to 
some ends which he hath that giveth it; the other, that he 
shall have counsel given hurtful and unsafe, though with 
good meaning, and mixed partly of mischief and partly of 
remedy; even as if you would call a physician that is 
thought good for the cure of the disease you complain of, 
but is unacquainted with your body, and therefore may 
put you in way for a present cure, but overthroweth your 
health in some other kind, and so cure the disease and kill 
the patient. But a friend that is wholly acquainted with 
a man’s estate will beware, by furthering any present busi- 
ness, how he dasheth upon other inconvenience. And 
therefore rest not upon scattered counsels; they will 
rather distract and mislead than settle and direct. 

After these two noble fruits of friendship (peace in the 
affections and support of the judgment) followeth the last 
fruit, which is like the pomegranate, full of many kernels, 
I mean aid, and bearing a part, in all actions and occa- 
sions. Here the best way to represent to life the mani- 
fold use of friendship is to cast and see how many things 
there are which a man cannot do himself; and then it will 
appear that it was a sparing speech of the ancients to say 
“that a friend is another himself,” for that a friend is far 
more than himself. Men have their time, and die many 
times in desire of some things which they principally take 
to heart—the bestowing of a child, the finishing of a 
work, or the like. If a man have a true friend, he may 
rest almost secure that the care of those things will con- 
tinue after him. So that a man hath, as it were, two 
lives in his desires. A man hath a body, and that body is 
confined to a place; but where friendship is, all offices of 
life are, as it were, granted to him and his deputy; for 
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he may exercise them by his friend. How many things 
are there which a man cannot, with any face or comeliness, 
say or do himself? A man can scarce allege his own 
merits with modesty, much less extol them; a man cannot 
sometimes brook to supplicate or beg; and a number of 
the like. But all these things are graceful in a friend’s 
mouth which are blushing in a man’s own. So, again, a 
man’s person hath many proper relations which he cannot 
put off. A man cannot speak to his son but as a father, 
to his wife but as a husband, to his enemy but upon terms; 
whereas a friend may speak as the case requires, and not 
as it sorteth with the person. But to enumerate these 
things were endless. I have given the rule where a man 
cannot fitly play his own part. If he have not a friend, 
he may quit the stage. 


OF ADVERSITY 


T was an high speech of Seneca (after the manner of 
the Stoics), that the good things which belong to 
prosperity are to be wished; but the good things that 
belong to adversity are to be admired: Bona rerum secun- 
darum, optabilia; adversarum mirabilia. Certainly, if 
miracles be the command over nature, they appear most 
in adversity. It is yet a higher speech of his than the 
other (much too high for a heathen). It is true great- 
ness to have in one the frailty of a man and the security 
of a God: Veré magnum habere fragilitatem hominis, 
securitatem Dei. This would have done better in poetry, 
where transcendencies are more allowed. And the poets, 
indeed, have been busy with it; for it is, in effect, the 
thing which is figured in that strange fiction of the ancient 
poets, which seemeth not to be without mystery; nay, and 
to have some approach to the state of a Christian: that 
Hercules, when he went to unbind Prometheus,’ by whom 
human nature is represented, sailed the length of the great 
ocean in an earthen pot or pitcher, lively describing Chris- 
tian resolution, that saileth in the frail barque of the 
flesh through the waves of the world. But to speak in a 
mean, the virtue of prosperity is temperance; the virtue 
of adversity is fortitude; which in morals is the more 
heroical virtue. Prosperity is the blessing of the Old 


1 Prometheus, one of the Titans, whom Jupiter punished for fash- 
ioning men of clay and animating them with fire, by binding him to 
a rock and sending an eagle to prey on his liver. Hercules released 
him. 
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Testament; adversity is the blessing of the New, which 
carrieth the greater benediction, and the clearer revelation 
of God’s favour. Yet, even in the Old Testament, if you 
listen to David’s harp, you shall hear as many herselike 
airs as carols. And the pencil of the Holy Ghost hath 
laboured more in describing the afflictions of Job than the 
felicities of Solomon. Prosperity is not without many 
fears and distastes; and adversity is not without comforts 
and hopes. We see in needleworks and embroideries it 
is more pleasing to have a lively work upon a sad and 
solemn ground, than to have a dark and melancholy work 
upon a lightsome ground. Judge, therefore, of the pleas- 
ure of the heart by the pleasure of the eye. Certainly, 
virtue is like precious odours, most fragrant when they 
are incensed or crushed. For prosperity doth best dis- 
cover vice; but adversity doth best discover virtue. 


OF TRUTH 


HAT is truth?” said jesting Pilate, and would not 

stay for an answer. Certainly there be that 
delight in giddiness, and count it a bondage to fix a belief, 
affecting free-will in thinking as well as in acting. And 
though the sects of philosophers of that kind* be gone, 
yet there remain certain discoursing wits which are of 
the same veins, though there be not so much blood in them 
as was in those of the ancients. But it is not only the 
difficulty and labour which men take in finding out of 
truth, nor again, that when it is found, it imposeth upon 
men’s thoughts that doth bring lies in favour, but a nat- 
ural though corrupt love of the lie itself. One of the 
later school of the Grecians examineth the matter, and is 
at a stand to think what should be in it that men should 
love lies, where neither they make for pleasure as with 
poets, nor for advantage as with the merchant, but for 
the lie’s sake. But I cannot tell, this same truth is a 
naked and open daylight that doth not show the masks 
and mummeries and triumphs of the world half so stately 
and daintily as candlelights. Truth may, perhaps, come 
to the price of a pearl that showeth best by day, but it 
will not rise to the price of a diamond or carbuncle that 
showeth best in varied lights. A mixture of a lie doth 
ever add pleasure. Doth any man doubt that if there 
were taken out of men’s minds vain opinions, flattering 
hopes, false valuations, imaginations as one would, and 

1 Skeptics, 
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the like, but it would leave the minds of a number of men 
poor shrunken things, full of melancholy and indisposi- 
tion, and unpleasing to themselves? One of the fathers, 
in great severity, called poesy Vinum Daemonum, [devil’s 
wine] because it filleth the imagination, and yet it is, but 
with the shadow of a lie. But it is not the lie that pass- 
eth through the mind, but the lie that sinketh in, and 
settleth in it, that doth the hurt, such as we spake of 
before. But howsoever these things art thus in men’s 
depraved judgments and affections, yet truth, which only 
doth judge itself, teacheth that the inquiry of truth, which 
is the love-making or wooing of it; the knowledge of 
truth, which is the presence of it; and the belief of truth, 
which is the enjoying of it, is the sovereign good of human 
nature. ‘The first creature of God, in the works of the 
days, was the light of the sense; the last was the light of 
reason; and His Sabbath work ever since is the illumina- 
tion of His Spirit. First He breathed light upon the face 
of the matter or chaos, then He breathed light into the 
face of man, and still He breathed and inspired light into 
the face of His chosen. The poet? that beautified the 
sect that was otherwise inferior to the rest, saith yet excel- 
lently well: “It is a pleasure to stand upon the shore and 
to see ships tossed upon the sea; a pleasure to stand in 
the window of a castle and to see a battle and the adven- 
tures thereof below; but no pleasure is comparable to the 
standing upon the vantage ground of truth” (a hill not 
to be commanded, and where the air is always clear and 
serene) “and to see the errors, and wanderings, and mists, 
and tempests in the vale below.” So, always, that this 
prospect be with pity, and not with swelling or pride. 


Lucretius, a Roman poet and philosopher of the Epicurean 
school. 
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Certainly it is heaven upon earth to have a man’s mind 
move in charity, rest in providence, and turn upon the 
poles of truth.? 

To pass from theological and philosophical truth to the 
truth of civil business, it will be acknowledged, even by 
those that practise it not, that clear and round dealing is 
the honour of man’s nature; and that mixture of false- 
hood is like alloy in coin of gold and silver, which may 
make the metal work the better, but it embaseth it. For 
these winding and crooked courses are the goings of the 
serpent, which goeth basely upon the belly, and not upon 
the feet. There is no vice that doth so cover a man with 
shame as to be found false and perfidious. And there- 
fore Montaigne saith prettily, when he inquired the reason 
why the word of the lie should be such a disgrace and such 
an odious charge, saith he, “If it be well weighed, to say 
that a man lieth is as much to say as that he is brave 
towards God and a coward towards men.” For a lie 
faces God and shrinks from man. Surely the wickedness 
of falsehood and breach of faith cannot possibly be so 
highly expressed as in that it shall be the last peal to call 
the judgments of God upon the generations of men, it 
being foretold that when Christ cometh, “He shall not 
find faith upon the earth.” 


* This figure is drawn from the old Ptolemaic system of astronomy. 
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THE DEVASTATION OF THE CARNATIC 
BY HYDER ALI? 


MONG the victims to this magnificent plan of uni- 
versal plunder, worthy of the heroic avarice of the 
projectors, you have all heard (and he has made himself 
to be well remembered) of an Indian chief called Hyder 
Ali Khan. ‘This man possessed the western, as the com- 
pany under the name of the nabob of Arcot does the east- 
ern division of the Carnatic. It was among the leading 
measures in the design of this cabal (according to their 
own emphatic language) to extirpate this Hyder Ali. 
They declared the nabob of Arcot to be his sovereign, and 
himself to be a rebel, and publicly invested their instru- 
ment with the sovereignty of the kingdom of Mysore. 
But their victim was not of the passive kind. They were 
soon obliged to conclude a treaty of peace and close alli- 
ance with this rebel, at the gates of Madras. Both before 
and since this treaty, every principle of policy pointed out 
this power as a natural alliance; and on his part it was 
courted by every sort of amicable office. But the cabinet 
council of English creditors would not suffer their nabob 
of Arcot to sign the treaty, nor even to give to a prince, at 
least his equal, the ordinary titles of respect and courtesy. 
From that time forward, a continued plot was carried on 
within the divan, black and white, of the nabob of Arcot 
1From the Speech on the Nabob of Arcot’s debts, February 1785. 
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for the destruction of Hyder Ali. As to the outward 
members of the double, or rather treble government of 
Madras, which had signed the treaty, they were always 
prevented by some overruling influence (which they do 
not describe, but which cannot be misunderstood) from 
performing what justice and interest combined so evi- 
dently to enforce. 

When at length Hyder Ali found that he had to do 
with men who either would sign no convention, or whom 
no treaty and no signature could bind, and who were the 
determined enemies of human intercourse itself, he decreed 
to make the country possessed by these incorrigible and 
predestinated criminals a memorable example to man- 
kind. He resolved, in the gloomy recesses of a mind 
capacious of such things, to leave the whole Carnatic an 
everlasting monument of vengeance, and to put perpetual 
desolation as a barrier between him and those against 
whom the faith which holds the moral elements of the 
world together was no protection. He became at length 
so confident of his force, so collected in his might, that he 
made no secret whatsoever of his dreadful resolution. 
Having terminated his disputes with every enemy, and 
every rival, who buried their mutual animosities in their 
common detestation against the creditors of the nabob of 
Arcot, he drew from every quarter whatever a savage 
ferocity could add to his new rudiments in the arts of 
destruction; and compounding all the materials of fury, 
havoc, and desolation into one black cloud, he hung for a 
while on the declivities of the mountains. Whilst the 
authors of all these evils were idly and stupidly gazing on 
this menacing meteor, which blackened all their horizon, 
it suddenly burst, and poured down the whole of its con- 
tents upon the plains of the Carnatic. Then ensued a 
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_ scene of woe, the like of which no eye had seen, no heart 
conceived, and which no tongue can accurately tell. All 
the horrors of war before known or heard of, were mercy 
to that new havoc. A storm of universal fire blasted 
every field, consumed every house, destroyed every temple. 
The miserable inhabitants flying from their flaming vil- 
lages, in part were slaughtered ; others, without regard to 
sex, to age, to the respect of rank, or sacredness of func- 
tion, fathers torn from children, husbands from wives, 
enveloped in a whirlwind of cavalry and amidst the goad- 
img spears of drivers, and the trampling of pursuing 
horses, were swept into captivity in an unknown and hos- 
tile land. Those who were able to evade this tempest 
fled to the walled cities. But escaping from fire, sword, 
and exile, they fell into the jaws of famine. 

The alms of the settlement, in this dreadful exigency, 
were certainly liberal; and all was done by charity that 
private charity could do; but it was a people in beggary; 
it was a nation which stretched out its hands for food. 
For months together these creatures of sufferance, whose 
very excess and luxury in their most plenteous days had 
fallen short of the allowance of our austerest fasts, silent, 
patient, resigned, without sedition or disturbance, almost 
without complaint, perished by a hundred a day in the 
streets of Madras; every. day seventy at least laid their 
bodies in the streets or on the glacis of Tanjore, and ex- 
pired of famine in the granary of India. I was going to 
awake your justice towards this unhappy part of our 
fellow-citizens by bringing before you some of the circum- 
stances of this plague of hunger. Of all the calamities 
which beset and waylay the life of man, this comes the 
nearest to our heart, and is that wherein the proudest of us 
all feels himself to be nothing more than he is. But I find 
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myself unable to manage it with decorum. These details — 
are of a species of horror so nauseous and disgusting; they 
are so degrading to the sufferers and to the hearers; they 
are so humiliating to human nature itself that, on better 
thoughts, I find it more advisable to throw a pall over 
this hideous object, and to leave it to your general con- 
ceptions. 

For eighteen months, without intermission, this destruc- 
tion raged from the gates of Madras to the gates of Tan- 
jore; and so completely did these masters in their art, 
Hyder Ali, and his more ferocious son, absolve themselves 
of their impious vow, that when the British armies 
traversed, as they did, the Carnatic for hundreds of miles 
in all directions, through the whole line of their march 
they did not see one man, not one woman, not one child, 
not one four-footed beast of any description whatever. 
One dead, uniform silence reigned over the whole region. 
With the inconsiderable exceptions of the narrow vicinage 
of some few forts, I wish to be understood as speaking 
literally;—I mean to produce to you more than three 
witnesses, above all exception, who will support this asser- 
tion in its full extent. That hurricane of war passed 
through every part of the central provinces of the Car- 
natic. Six or seven districts to the north and to the south 
(and these not wholly untouched) escaped the general 
ravage. 

The Carnatic is a country not much inferior in extent 
to England. Figure to yourself, Mr. Speaker, the land 
in whose representative chair you sit; figure to yourself 
the form and fashion of your sweet and cheerful country 
from Thames to Trent, north and south, and from the 
Irish to the German sea, east and west, emptied and 
embowelled (may God avert the omen of our crimes!) 
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by so accomplished a desolation. Extend your imagina- 
tion a little farther, and then suppose your ministers 
taking a survey of this scene of waste and desolation; 
what would be your thoughts if you should be informed, 
that they were computing how much had been the amount 
of the excises, how much the customs, how much the land 
and malt tax, in order that they should charge (take 
it in the most favourable light) for public service, upon 
the relics of the satiated vengeance of relentless enemies, 
the whole of what England had yielded in the most 
exuberant seasons of peace and abundance? What would 


you call it? To call it tyranny sublimed into madness, 


would be too faint an image; yet this very madness is 
the principle upon which the ministers at your right hand 
have proceeded in their estimate of the revenues of the 
Carnatic, when they were providing, not supply for the 
establishment of its protection, but rewards for the 
authors of its ruin. 

Every day you are fatigued and disgusted with this 


cant, ‘the Carnatic is a country that will soon recover, 


and become instantly as prosperous as ever.’ ‘They think 
they are talking to innocents, who will believe that, by 
sowing of dragons’ teeth, men may come up ready grown 
and ready armed. ‘They who will give themselves the 
trouble of considering (for it requires no great reach of 
thought, no very profound knowledge) the manner in 
which mankind are increased, and countries cultivated, 
will regard all this raving as it ought to be regarded. In 
order that the people, after a long period of vexation and 
plunder, may be in a condition to maintain government, 
government must begin by maintaining them. Here the 
Toad to economy lies not through receipt, but through 
expense; and in that country nature has given no short 
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cut to your object. Men must propagate, like other 
animals, by the month. Never did oppression light the 
nuptial torch; never did extortion and usury spread out 
the genial bed. Does any one of you think that England, 
so wasted, would, under such a nursing attendance, so 
rapidly and cheaply recover? But he is meanly acquainted 
with either England or India who does not know that 
England would a thousand times sooner resume popula- 
tion, fertility, and what ought to be the ultimate secretion 
from both, revenue, than such a country as the Carnatic. 

The Carnatic is not by the bounty of nature a fertile 
soil. The general size of its cattle is proof enough that 
it is much otherwise. It is some days since I moved 
that a curious and interesting map, kept in the India 
House, should be laid before you.t. The India House is 
not yet in readiness to send it; I have therefore brought 
down my own copy, and there it lies for the use of any 
gentleman who may think such a matter worthy of his 
attention. It is indeed a noble map, and of noble things; 
but it is decisive against the golden dreams and sanguine 
speculations of avarice run mad. In addition to what you 
know must be the case in every part of the world (the 
necessity of a previous provision of habitation, seed, stock, 
capital), that map will show you that the uses of the 
influences of Heaven itself are in that country a work of 
art. The Carnatic is refreshed by few or no living brooks 
or running streams, and it has rain only at one season; 
but its product of rice exacts the use of water subject to 
perpetual command. ‘This is the national bank of the 
Carnatic, on which it must have a perpetual credit, or it 
perishes irretrievably. For that reason, in the happier 
times of India, a number, almost incredible, of reservoirs 

1Mr. Barnard’s map of the Jaghire. 
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have been made in chosen places throughout the whole 
country; they are formed for the greater part of mounds 
of earth and stones, with sluices of solid masonry; the 
whole constructed with admirable skill and labour, and 
maintained at a mighty charge. In the territory contained 
in that map alone, I have been at the trouble of reckoning 
the reservoirs, and they amount to upwards of eleven 
hundred, from the extent of two or three acres to five 
miles in circuit. From these reservoirs currents are 
occasionally drawn over the fields, and these watercourses 
again call for a considerable expanse to keep them properly 
scoured and duly levelled. Taking the district in that map 
as a measure, there cannot be in the Carnatic and Tanjore 
fewer than ten thousand of these reservoirs of the larger 
and middling dimensions, to say nothing of those for 
domestic services and the uses of religious purification. 
These are not the enterprises of your power, nor in a style 
of magnificence suited to the taste of your minister. These 
are the monuments of real kings, who were the fathers of 
their people; testators to a posterity which they embraced 
as their own. ‘These are the grand sepulchres built by 
ambition; but by the ambition of an insatiable benevo- 
lence, which, not contented with reigning in the dispensa- 
tion of happiness during the contracted term of human 
life, had strained, with all the reachings and graspings of 
a Vivacious mind, to extend the dominion of their bounty 
beyond the limits of nature, and to perpetuate themselves 
through generations of generations, the guardians, the 
protectors, the nourishers of mankind. 

Long before the late invasion, the persons who are the 
objects of the grant of public money now before you had 
so diverted the supply of the pious funds of culture and 
population that everywhere the reservoirs were fallen 
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into a miserable decay. But after those domestic enemies 
had provoked the entry of a cruel foreign foe into the 
country, he did not leave it until his revenge had com- 
pleted the destruction begun by their avarice. Few, 
very few indeed, of these magazines of water that are not 
either totally destroyed, or cut through with such gaps 
as to require a serious attention and much cost to re-estab- 
lish them, as the means of present subsistence to the 
people and of future revenue to the state. 

What, sir, would a virtuous and enlightened ministry 
do on the view of the ruins of such works before them ?— 
on the view of such a chasm of desolution as that which 
yawned in the midst of those countries to the north and 
south which still bore some vestiges of cultivation? 
They would have reduced all their most necessary estab- 
lishments; they would have suspended the’ justest pay- 
ments; they would have employed every shilling derived 
from the producing, to reanimate the powers of the 
unproductive parts. While they were performing this 
fundamental duty, whilst they were celebrating these 
mysteries of justice and humanity, they would have told 
the corps of fictitious creditors, whose crimes were their 
claims, that they must keep an awful distance; that they 
must silence their inauspicious tongues; that they must 
hold off their profane, unhallowed paws from this holy 
work; they would have proclaimed with a voice that 
should make itself heard that on every country the first 
creditor is the plough; that this original, indefeasible 
claim supersedes every other demand. 

That is what a wise and virtuous ministry would have 
done and said. ‘This, therefore, is what our minister 
could never think of saying or doing. A ministry of 
another kind would have first improved the country, and 
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have thus laid a solid foundation for future opulence and 
future force. But on this grand point of the restoration 
of the country there is not one syllable to be found in the 
correspondence of our ministers, from the first to the last; 
they felt nothing for a land desolated by fire, sword, and 
famine; their sympathies took another direction; they 
were touched with’ pity for bribery, so long tormented 
with a fruitless itching of its palms; their bowels yearned 
for usury, that had long missed the harvest of its returning 
months!; they felt for peculation, which had been for 
so many years raking in the dust of an empty treasury; 
they were melted into compassion for rapine and oppres- 
sion, licking their dry, parched, unbloody jaws. These 
were the objects of their solicitude. These were the neces- 
sities for which they were studious to provide. 


1Interest is rated in India by the month. 


THOMAS DE QUINCEY (1785-1859) 
JOAN OF ARC 


HAT is to be thought of her? What is to be 

thought of the poor shepherd girl from the hills 
and forests of Lorraine, that—like the Hebrew shepherd 
boy from the hills and forests of Judea—rose suddenly out 
of the quiet, out of the safety, out of the religious inspira- 
tion, rooted in deep pastoral solitudes, to a station in the 
van of armies, and to the more perilous station at the right 
hand of kings? —The Hebrew boy inaugurated his patriotic 
mission by an act, by a victorious act, such as no man could 
deny. But so did the girl of Lorraine, if we read her 
story as it was read by those who saw her nearest. Ad- 
verse armies bore witness to the boy as no pretender; but 
so they did to the gentle girl. Judged by the voices of all 
who saw them from a station of good will, both were 
found true and loyal to any promises involved in their 
first acts. Enemies it was that made the difference be- 
tween their subsequent fortunes. The boy rose to a splen- 
dour and a noonday prosperity, both personal and public, 
that rang through the records of his people, and became a 
byword among his posterity for a thousand years, until the 
sceptre was departing from Judah. ‘The poor, forsaken 
girl, on the contrary, drank not herself from that cup of 
rest which she had secured for France. She never sang 
together with the songs that rose in her native Domrémy 
as echoes to the departing steps of invaders. She mingled 
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not in the festal dances at Vaucouleurs which celebrated 
in rapture the redemption of France. No! for her voice 
was then silent; no! for her feet were dust. Pure, inno- 
cent, noble-hearted girl! whom, from earliest youth, ever 
I believed in as full of truth and self-sacrifice, this was 
amongst the strongest pledges for thy truth, that never 
once—no, not for a moment of weakness—didst thou 
revel in the vision of coronets and honour from man. 
Coronets for thee! Oh, no! Honours, if they come 
when all is over, are for those that share thy blood. 
Daughter of Domrémy, when the gratitude of thy king 
shall awaken, thou wilt be sleeping the sleep of the dead. 
Call her, King of France, but she will not hear thee. 
Cite her by the apparitors to come and receive a robe of 
honour, but she will be found en contumace. When the 
thunders of universal France, as even yet may happen, 
shall proclaim the grandeur of the poor shepherd girl that 
gave up all for her country, thy ear, young shepherd girl, 
will have been deaf for five centuries. To suffer and to 
do, that was thy portion in this life; that was thy destiny; 
and not for a moment was it hidden from thyself. Life, 
thou saidst, is short; and the sleep which is in the grave 
is long; let me use that life, so transitory, for the glory of 
those heavenly dreams destined to comfort the sleep which 
isso long! This pure creature—pure from every suspicion 
of even a visionary self-interest, even as she was pure in 
senses more obvious—never once did this holy child, as 
regarded herself, relax from her belief in the darkness that 
was travelling to meet her. She might not prefigure the 
very manner of her death; she saw not in vision, perhaps, 
the aerial altitude of the fiery scaffold, the spectators with- 


1“Those that share thy blood” :—A collateral relative of Joanna’s 
was subsequently ennobled by the title of Du Lys. 
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out end, on every road, pouring into Rouen as to a corona- 
tion, the surging smoke, the volleying flames, the hostile 
faces all around, the pitying eye that lurked but here 
and there, until nature and imperishable truth broke 
loose from artificial restraints—these might not be ap- 
parent through the mists of the hurrying future. But the 
voice that called her to death, that she heard for ever. 

Great was the throne of France even in those days, and 
great was He that sat upon it; but well Joanna knew that 
not the throne, nor he that sat upon it, was for her; but, 
on the contrary, that she was for them; not she by them, 
but they by her, should rise from the dust: Gorgeous were 
the lilies of France, and for centuries had the privilege to 
spread their beauty over land and sea, until, in another 
century, the wrath of God and man combined to wither 
them; but well Joanna knew, early at Domrémy she had 
read that bitter truth, that the lilies of France would 
decorate no garland for her. Flower nor bud, bell nor 
blossom, would ever bloom for her/ 

But stay. What reason is there for taking up this sub- 
ject of Joanna precisely in the spring of 1847? Might it 
not have been left till the spring of 1947, or, perhaps, left 
till called for? Yes, but it is called for, and clamorously. 
You are aware, reader, that amongst the many original 
thinkers whom modern France has produced, one of the 
reputed leaders is M. Michelet. All these writers are of 
a revolutionary cast; not in a political sense merely, but 
in all senses; mad, oftentimes, as March hares; crazy 
with the laughing gas of recovered liberty ; drunk with the 
wine cup of their mighty Revolution, snorting, whinnying, 
throwing up their heels, like wild horses in the boundless 
pampas, and running races of defiance with snipes, or with 
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_ the. winds, or with their own shadows, if they can find 
- nothing else to challenge. Some time or other, I, that have 
leisure to read, may introduce you, that have not, to two 
or three dozen of these writers; of whom I can assure 
_ you beforehand that they are often profound, and at inter- 
vals are even as impassioned as if they were come of our 
best English blood. But now, confining our attention to 
M. Michelet, we in England—who know him best by his 
worst book, the book against priests, etc.—know him dis- 
_ advantageously. That book is a rhapsody of incoherence. 
But his “History of France’ is quite another thing. A 
man, in whatsoever craft he sails, cannot stretch away out 
of sight when he is linked to the windings of the shore by 
towing-ropes of History. Facts, and the consequences 
of facts, draw the writer back to the falconer’s lure from 
the giddiest heights of speculation. Here, therefore—in 
his ‘““France”—if not always free from flightiness, if now 
and then off like a rocket for an airy wheel in the clouds, 
M. Michelet, with natural politeness, never forgets that 
he has left a large audience waiting for him on earth, and 
gazing upward in anxiety for his return; return, therefore, 
he does. But History, though clear of certain temptations 
in one direction, has separate dangers of its own. It is 
impossible so to write a history of France, or of England 
_ —works becoming every hour more indispensable to the 
inevitably political man of this day—without perilous 
openings for error. If I, for instance, on the part of 
England, should happen to turn my labours into that 
channel, and (on the model of Lord Percy going to 
Chevy Chase) 
“A yow to God should make 


My pleasure in the Michelet woods 
Three summer days to take,” 
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probably, from simple delirium, I might hunt M. Michelet 
into delirium tremens. ‘Two strong angels stand by the side 
of History, whether French history or English, as heraldic 
supporters: the angel of research on the left hand, that 
must read millions of dusty parchments, and of pages 
blotted with lies; the angel of meditation on the right 
hand, that must cleanse these lying records with fire, even 
as of old the draperies of asbestos were cleansed, and must 
quicken them into regenerated life. Willingly I acknowl- 
edge that no man will ever avoid innumerable errors of 
detail; with so vast a compass of ground to traverse, 
this is impossible; but such errors (though I have a 
bushel on hand, at M. Michelet’s service) are not the 
game I chase; it is the bitter and unfair spirit in which 
M. Michelet writes against England. Even that, after all, 
is but my secondary object; the real one is Joanna, the 
Pucelle d’Orléans herself. 

I am not going to write the history of La Pucelle: to do 
this, or even circumstantially to report the history ‘of her 
persecution and bitter death, of her struggle with false 
witnesses and with ensnaring judges, it would be neces- 
sary to have before us all the documents, and therefore 
the collection only now forthcoming in Paris.1 But my 
purpose is narrower. ‘There have been great thinkers, 
disdaining the careless judgments of contemporaries, who 
have thrown themselves boldly on the judgment of a far 
posterity, that should have had time to review, to ponder, 
to compare. There have been great actors on the stage | 
of tragic humanity that might, with the same depth of 
confidence, have appealed from the levity of compatriot 

2“Only now forthcoming” :—In 1847 began the publication (from 


official records) of Joanna’s trial. It was interrupted, I fear, by the 
convulsions of 1848; and whether even yet finished I do not know. 
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friends—too heartless for the sublime interest of their 
story, and too impatient for the labour of sifting its per- 
plexities—to the magnanimity and justice of enemies. 
To this class belongs the Maid of Arc. The ancient 
Normans were too faithful to the ideal of grandeur in 
themselves not to relent, after a generation or two, before 
the grandeur of Hannibal. Mithridates, a more doubtful 
person, yet, merely for the magic perseverance of his 
indomitable malice, won from the same Romans the only 
real honour that ever he received on earth. And we Eng- 
lish have ever shown the same homage to stubborn 
enmity. To work unflinchingly for the ruin of England ; 
to say through life, by word and by deed, Delenda est 
Anglia Victrix!—that one purpose of malice, faithfully 
pursued, has quartered some people upon our national 
funds of homage as by a perpetual annuity. Better than 
an inheritance of service rendered to England herself has 
sometimes proved the most insane hatred to England. 
Hyder Ali, even his son Tippoo, though so far inferior, 
and Napoleon, have all benefited by this disposition 
among ourselves to exaggerate the merit of diabolic 
enmity. Not one of these men was ever capable, in a 
solitary instance, of praising an enemy (what do you say 
to that, reader?) ; and yet in their behalf, we consent to 
forget, not their crimes only, but (which is worse) their 
hideous bigotry and anti-magnanimous egotism—for 
nationality it was not. Suffren, and some half dozen of 
other French nautical heroes, because rightly they did 
us all the mischief they could (which was really great), 
are names justly reverenced in England. On the same 
principle, La Pucelle d’Orléans, the victorious enemy of 
England, has been destined to receive her deepest com- 
memoration from the magnanimous justice of Englishmen. 
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Joanna, as we in England should call her, but according 
to her own statement, Jeanne (or, as M. Michelet asserts, 
Jean) D’Arc was born at Domrémy, a village on the 
marches of Lorraine and Champagne, and dependent upon 
the town of Vaucouleurs. .. . 

. . . Here lay two great roads, not so much for travel- 
lers that were few, as for armies that were too many by 
half.) These two roads, one of which was the great high- 
road between France and Germany, decussated at this 
very point; which is a learned way of saying that they 
formed a St. Andrew’s Cross, or letter X. I hope the 
compositor will choose a good large X; in which case the 
point of intersection, the /Jocus of conflux and intersection 
for these four diverging arms, will finish the reader’s 
geographical education, by showing him to a hair’s-breadth 
where it was that Domrémy stood. ‘These roads, so 
grandly situated, as great trunk arteries between two 
mighty realms, and haunted for ever by \ ars or rumours 
of wars. . 

On whichever side of the border chance had thrown 
Joanna, the same love to France would have been nur- 
tured. For it is a strange fact, noticed by M. Michelet 
and others, that the Dukes of Bar and Lorraine had for 
generations pursued the policy of eternal warfare with 
France on their own account, yet also of eternal amity 
and league with France in case anybody else presumed 
to attack her. . . 

This sympathy with France during great eclipses, in 
those that during ordinary seasons were always teasing 
her with brawls and guerilla inroads, strengthened the 
natural piety to France of those that were confessedly 
the children of her own house. The outposts of France, 
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as one may call the great frontier provinces, were of all 
localities the most devoted to the Fleurs de Lys. To wit- 
ness, at any great crisis, the generous devotion to these 
lilies of the little fiery cousin that in gentler weather was 
for ever tilting at the breast of France, could not but fan 
the zeal of France’s legitimate daughters; while to occupy 
a post of honour on the frontiers against an old hereditary 
enemy of France would naturally stimulate this zeal by a 
sentiment of martial pride, by a sense of danger always 
threatening, and of hatred always smouldering. That 
great four-headed road was a perpetual memento to patri- 
otic ardour. To say “This way lies the road to Paris, and 
that other way to Aix-la-Chapelle; this to Prague, that to 
Vienna,” nourished the warfare of the heart by daily min- 
istrations of sense. ‘he eye that watched for the gleams 
of lance or helmet from the hostile frontier, the ear that 
listened for the groaning of wheels, made the highroad 
itself, with its relations to centres so remote, into a 
manual of patriotic duty. 

The situation, therefore, locally, of Joanna was full of 
profound suggestions to a heart that listened for the 
stealthy steps of change and fear that too surely were 
in motion. But, if the place were grand, the time, the 
burden of the time, was far more so. The air overhead 
in its upper chambers was hurtling with the obscure 
sound; was dark with sullen fermenting of storms that 
had been gathering for a hundred and thirty years. The 
battle of Agincourt in Joanna’s childhood had reopened 
the wounds of France. Crécy and Poictiers, those wither- 
ing overthrows for the chivalry of France, had, before 
Agincourt occurred, been tranquilised by more than half a 
century; but this resurrection of their trumpet wails made 
the whole series of battles and endless skirmishes take 
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their stations as parts in one drama. The graves that had 
closed sixty years ago seemed to fly open in sympathy with 
a sorrow that echoed their own. The monarchy of France 
laboured in extremity, rocked and reeled like a ship fight- 
ing with the darkness of monsoons. ‘The madness of the 
poor king (Charles VI), falling in at such a crisis, like 
the case of women labouring in child-birth during the 
storming of a city, trebled the awfulness of the time. 
Even the wild story of the incident which had immedi- 
ately occasioned the explosion of this madness—the case 
of a man unknown, gloomy, and perhaps maniacal him- 
self, coming out of a forest at noonday, laying his hand 
upon the bridle of the king’s horse, checking him for a 
moment to say, “Oh, king, thou art betrayed,” and then 
vanishing, ao man knew whither, as he had appeared for 
no man knew what—fell in with the universal prostration 
of mind that laid France on her knees, as before the slow 
unweaving of some ancient prophetic doom. The famines, 
the extraordinary diseases, the insurrections of the peas- 
antry up and down Europe—these were chords struck 
from the same mysterious harp; but these were transitory . 
chords. ‘There had been others of deeper and more om- 
inous sound. The termination of the Crusades, the de- 
struction of the Templars, the Papal interdicts, the 
tragedies caused or suffered by the house of Anjou, and 
by the Emperor—these were full of a more permanent 
significance. But, since then, the colossal figure of feudal- 
ism was seen standing, as it were on tiptoe, at Crécy, for 
flight from earth: that was a revolution unparalleled; yet 
that was a trifle by comparison with the more fearful 
revolutions that were mining below the Church. By her 
own internal schisms, by the abominable spectacle of a 
double Pope—so that no man, except through political 
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bias, could even guess which was Heaven’s vicegerent, and 
which the creature of Hell—the Church was rehearsing, 
as in still earlier forms she had already rehearsed, those 
vast rents in her foundations which no man should ever 
heal. 

These were the loftiest peaks of the cloudland in the 
skies that to the scientific gazer first caught the colors 
of the new morning in advance. But the whole vast 
range alike of sweeping glooms overhead dwelt upon all 
meditative minds, even upon those that could not distin- 
guish the tendencies nor decipher the forms. It was, 
therefore, not her own age alone, as affected by its im- 
mediate calamities, that lay with such weight upon 
Joanna’s mind, but her own age as one section in a vast 
mysterious drama, unweaving through a century back, 
and drawing nearer continually to some dreadful crisis. 
Cataracts and rapids were heard roaring ahead; and signs 
were seen far back, by help of old men’s memories, which 
answered secretly to signs now coming forward on the 
eye, even as locks answer to keys. It was not wonderful 
that in such a haunted solitude, with such a haunted 
heart, Joanna should see angelic visions, and hear angelic 
voices. These voices whispered to her for ever the duty, 
self-imposed, of delivering France. Five years she listened 
to these monitory voices with internal struggles. At 
length she could resist no longer. Doubt gave way; and 
she left her home for ever in order to present herself at 
the dauphin’s court. 

The education of this poor girl was mean according to 
the present standard: was ineffably grand, according to a 
purer philosophic standard: and only not good for our 
age because for us it would be unattainable. She read 
nothing, for she could not read ; but she had heard others 
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read parts of the Roman martyrology. She wept in sym- 
pathy with the sad “Misereres” of the Romish Church; 
she rose to heaven with the glad triumphant ‘““Te Deums” 
of Rome; she drew her comfort and her vital strength 
from the rites of the same Church. But, next after these 
spiritual advantages, she owed most to the advantages of 
her situation. The fountain of Domrémy was on the 
brink of a boundless forest; and it was haunted to that 
degree by fairies that the parish priest (curé) was obliged 
to read mass there once a year, in order to keep them in 
any decent bounds. Fairies are important, even in a 
statistical view: certain weeds mark poverty in the soil; 
fairies mark its solitude. As surely as the wolf retires 
before cities does the fairy sequester herself from the 
haunts of the licensed victualer. A village is too much 
for her nervous delicacy; at most, she can tolerate a 
distant view of a hamlet. We may judge, therefore, by 
the uneasiness and extra trouble which they gave to the 
parson, in what strength the fairies mustered at Dom- 
rémy, and, by a satisfactory consequence, how thinly sown 
with men and women must have been that region even in 
its inhabited spots. But the forests of Domrémy—those 
were the glories of the land: for in them abode mysterious 
powers and ancient secrets that towered into tragic 
strength. ‘Abbeys there were, and abbey windows’— 
“like Moorish temples of the Hindoos’”—that exercised 
even princely power both in Lorraine and in the German 
Diets. These had their sweet bells that pierced the forests 
for many a league at matins or vespers, and each its own 
dreamy legend. Few enough, and scattered enough, were 
these abbeys, so as in no degree to disturb the deep 
solitude of the region; yet many enough to spread a net- 
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work or awning of Christian sanctity over what else 
might have seemed a heathen wilderness. . . . 

But, apart from all distinct stories of that order, in 
any solitary frontier between two great empires—as here, 
for instance, or in the desert between Syria and the 
Euphrates—there is an inevitable tendency, in minds of. 
any deep sensibility, to people the solitudes with phantom 
images of powers that were of old so vast. Joanna, there- 
fore, in her quiet occupation of a shepherdess, would be 
led continually to brood over the political condition of her 
country by the traditions of the past no less than by the 
mementoes of the local present. 

This peasant girl was self-educated through her own 
natural meditativeness. If the reader turns to that divine 
passage in “Paradise Regained” which Milton has put 
into the mouth of our Saviour when first entering the 
wilderness, and musing upon the tendency of those great 





impulses growing within himself 


“Oh, what a multitude of thoughts at once 
Awakened in me swarm, while I consider 
What from within I feel myself, and hear 
What from without comes often to my ears, 
IM sorting with my present state compared! 
When I was yet a child, no childish play 

To me was pleasing; all my mind was set 
Serious to learn and know, and thence to do, 
What might be public good; myself I thought 
Born to that end # 





he will have some notion of the vast reveries which 
brooded over the heart of Joanna in early girlhood, when 
the wings were budding that should carry her from 
Orléans to Rheims; when the golden chariot was dimly 
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revealing itself that should carry her from the kingdom 
of France Delivered to the Eternal Kingdom. 

It is not requisite for the honour of Joanna, nor is 
there in this place room, to pursue her brief career of 
action. "That, though wonderful, forms the earthly part 
of her story; the spiritual part is the saintly passion of her 
imprisonment, trial, and execution. It is unfortunate, 
therefore, for Southey’s “Joan of Arc” (which, however, 
should always be regarded as a juvenile effort), that pre- 
cisely when her real glory begins the poem ends. But this’ 
limitation of the interest grew, no doubt, from the con- 
straint inseparably attached to the law of epic unity. 
Joanna’s history bisects into two opposite hemispheres, and 
both could not have been presented to the eye in one poem, 
unless by sacrificing all unity of theme, or else by involv- 
ing the earlier half, as a narrative episode, in the latter; 
which, however, might have been done, for it might have 
been communicated to a fellow-prisoner, or a confessor, 
by Joanna herself. It is sufficient, as concerns this section 
of Joanna’s life, to say that she fulfilled, to the height of 
her promises, the restoration of the prostrate throne. 
France had become a province of England, and for the 
ruin of both, if such a yoke could be maintained. Dread- 
ful pecuniary exhaustion caused the English energy to 
droop; and that critical opening La Pucelle used with a 
corresponding felicity of audacity and suddenness (that 
were in themselves portentous) for introducing the wedge 
of French native resources, for rekindling the national 
pride, and for planting the dauphin once more upon his 
feet. When Joanna appeared, he had been on the point 
of giving up the struggle with the English, distressed as 
they were, and of flying to the south of France. She 
taught him to blush for such abject counsels. She lib- 
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erated Orléans, that great city, so decisive by its fate for 
the issue of the war, and then beleaguered by the English 
with an elaborate application of engineering skill un- 
_precedented in Europe. Entering the city after sunset 
on the 29th of April, she sang mass on Sunday, May 8th, 
for the entire disappearance of the besieging force. On 
the 29th of June she fought and gained over the English 
the decisive battle of Patay; on the 9th of July she took 
Troyes by a coup-de-main from a mixed garrison of Eng- 
lish and Burgundians; on the 15th of that month she 
carried the dauphin into Rheims; on Sunday the 17th 
she crowned him; and there she rested from her labour 
of triumph. All that was to be done she had now accom- 
plished ; what remained was—to suffer. 

All this forward movement was her own; excepting 
one man, the whole council was against her. Her enemies 
were all that drew power from earth. Her supporters 
were her own strong enthusiasm, and the headlong con- 
tagion by which she carried this sublime frenzy into the 
hearts of women, of soldiers, and of all who lived by 
labour. Henceforward she was thwarted; and the worst 
error that she committed was to lend the sanction of her 
presence to counsels which she had ceased to approve. 
But she had now accomplished the capital objects which 
her own visions had dictated. These involved all the rest. 
Errors were now less important; and doubtless it had 
now become more difficult for herself to pronounce 
authentically what were errors. The noble girl had 
achieved, as by a rapture of motion, the capital end of 
clearing out a free space around her sovereign, giving him 
the power to move his arms with effect, and, secondly, 
the inappreciable end of winning for that sovereign what 
seemed to all France the heavenly ratification of his rights, 
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by crowning him with the ancient solemnities. She had 
made it impossible for the English now to step before 
her. They were caught in an irretrievable blunder, owing 
partly to discord among the uncles of Henry VI, partly to 
a want of funds, but partly to the very impossibility which 
they believed to press with tenfold force upon any French 
attempt to forestall theirs. They laughed at such a 
thought; and, while they laughed, she did it. Henceforth 
the single redress for the English of this capital over- 
sight, but which never could have redressed it effectually, 
was to vitiate and taint the coronation of Charles VII as 
the work of a witch. That policy, and not malice (as 
M. Michelet is so happy to believe), was the moving 
principle in the subsequent prosecution of Joanna. Unless 
they unhinged the force of the first coronation in the’ 
popular mind by associating it with power given from 
hell, they felt that the sceptre of the invader was broken. 

But she, the child that, at nineteen, had wrought won- 
ders so great for France, was she not elated? Did she 
not lose, as men so often have lost, all sobriety of mind 
when standing upon the pinnacle of success so giddy? 
Let her enemies declare. During the progress of her 
movement, and in the centre of ferocious struggles, she 
had manifested the temper of her feelings by the pity 
which she had everywhere expressed for the suffering 
enemy. She forwarded to the English leaders a touching 
invitation to unite with the French, as brothers, in a 
common crusade against infidels—thus opening the road 
for a soldierly retreat. She interposed to protect the cap- 
tive or the wounded; she mourned over the excesses of 
her countrymen; she threw herself off her horse to kneel 
by the dying English soldier, and to comfort him with 
such ministrations, physical or spiritual, as his situation 
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allowed. ‘“Nolebat,” says the evidence, “‘uti ense suo, aut 
quemquam interficere.”’ She sheltered the English that 
invoked her aid in her own quarters. She wept as she 
beheld, stretched on the field of battle, so many brave 
enemies that had died without confession. And, as re- 
garded herself, her elation expressed itself thus: on the 
day when she had finished her work, she wept; for she 
knew that, when her triumphal task was done, her end 
must be approaching. Her aspirations pointed only to a 
place which seemed to her more than usually full of 
natural piety, as one in which it would give her pleasure 
to die. And she uttered, between smiles and tears, as a 
wish that inexpressibly fascinated her heart, and yet was 
half fantastic, a broken prayer that God would return 
her to the solitudes from which he had drawn her, and 
suffer her to become a shepherdess once more. It was a 
natural prayer, because nature has laid a necessity upon 
every human heart to seek for rest and to shrink from 
torment. Yet, again, it was a half-fantastic prayer, be- 
cause, from childhood upward, visions that she had no 
power to mistrust, and the voices which sounded in her 
ear for ever, had long since persuaded her mind that for 
her no such prayer could be granted. ‘Too well she felt 
that her mission must be worked out to the end, and that 
the end was now at hand. All went wrong from this 
time. She herself had created the funds out of which 
the French restoration should grow; but she was not 
suffered to witness their development or their prosperous 
application. More than one military plan was entered 
upon which she did not approve. But she still continued 
to expose her person as before. Severe wounds had not 
taught her caution. And at length, in a sortie from Com- 
piegne (whether through treacherous collusion on the part 
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of her own friends is doubtful to this day), she was made 
prisoner by the Burgundians, and finally surrendered to 
the English. 

Now came her trial. This trial, moving of course 
under English influence, was conducted in chief by the 
Bishop of Beauvais. He was a Frenchman, sold to Eng- 
lish interests, and hoping, by favour of the English lead- 
ers, to reach the highest preferment. “Bishop that art, 
Archbishop that shalt be, Cardinal that mayest be,” were 
the words that sounded continually in his ear; and doubt-- 
less a whisper of visions still higher, of a triple crown, 
and feet upon the necks of kings, sometimes stole into his 
heart. M. Michelet is anxious to keep us in mind that 
this bishop was but an agent of the English. True. But 
it does not better the case for his countryman that, being 
an accomplice in the crime, making himself the leader in 
the persecution against the helpless girl, he was willing to 
be all this in the spirit, and with the conscious vileness of 
a cat’s-paw. Never from the foundations of the earth 
was there such a trial as this, if it were laid open in all its 
beauty of defence and all its hellishness of attack. Oh, 
child of France! shepherdess, peasant girl! trodden under 
foot by all around thee, how I honour thy flashing intel- 
lect, quick as God’s lightning, and true as God’s lightning 
to its mark, that ran before France and laggard Europe 
by many a century, confounding the malice of the ensnarer, 
and making dumb the oracles of falsehood! Is it not 
scandalous, is it not humiliating to civilization, that, even 
at this day, France exhibits the horrid spectacle of judges — 
examining the prisoner against himself; seducing him, by 
fraud, into treacherous conclusions against his own head; 
using the terrors of their power for extorting confessions 
from the frailty of hope; nay (which is worse), using the 
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 blandishments of condescension and snaky kindness for 
thawing into compliances of gratitude those whom they 
had failed to freeze into terror? Wicked judges! bar- 
- barian jurisprudence !—that, sitting in your own conceit 
on the summits of social wisdom, have yet failed to learn 
the first principles of criminal justice—sit ye humbly and 
with docility at the feet of this girl from Domrémy, that 
tore your webs of cruelty into shreds and dust. “Would 
you examine me as a witness against myself?” was the 
question by which many times she defied their arts. Con- 
tinually she showed that their interrogations were irrele- 
vant to any business before the court, or that entered into 
the ridiculous charges against her. General questions 
were proposed to her on points of casuistical divinity ; 
two-edged questions, which not one of themselves could 
have answered, without, on the one side, landing himself 
in heresy (as then interpreted), or, on the other, in some 
presumptuous expression of self-esteem. Next came a 
wretched Dominican, that pressed her with an objection, 
which, if applied to the Bible, would tax every one of its 
miracles with unsoundness. The monk had the excuse of 
never having read the Bible. M. Michelet has no such 
excuse; and it makes one blush for him, as a philosopher, 
to find him. describing such an argument as “weighty,” 
’ whereas it is but a varied expression of rude Mahometan 
metaphysics. Her answer to this, if there were room to 
place the whole in a clear light, was as shattering as it 
was rapid. Another thought to entrap her by asking what 
language the angelic visitors of her solitude had talked— 
as though heavenly counsels could want polyglot inter- 
preters for every word, or that God needed language at 
all in whispering thoughts to a human heart. Then came 
a worse devil, who asked her whether the Archangel 
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Michael had appeared naked. Not comprehending the 
vile insinuation, Joanna, whose poverty suggested to her 
simplicity that it might be the costliness of suitable robes 
which caused the demur, asked them if they fancied God, 
who clothed the flowers of the valleys, unable to find 
raiment for his servants. "The answer of Joanna moves a 
smile of tenderness, but the disappointment of her judges 
makes oné laugh exultingly. Others succeeded by troops, 
who upbraided her with leaving her father; as if that 
greater Father, whom she believed herself to have been 
serving, did not retain the power of dispensing with his 
own rules, or had not said that for a less cause than 
martyrdom man and woman should leave both father and 
mother. 

On Easter Sunday, when the trial had been long pro- 
ceeding, the poor girl fell so ill as to cause a belief that 
she had been poisoned. It was not poison. Nobody had 
any interest in hastening a death so certain. M. Michelet, 
whose sympathies with all feelings are so quick that one 
would gladly see them always as justly directed, reads the 
case most truly. Joanna had a twofold malady. She was 
visited by a paroxysm of the complaint called home- 
sickness. ‘The cruel nature of her imprisonment, and its 
length, could not but point her solitary thoughts, in dark- 
ness and in chains (for chained she was), to Domrémy. 
And the season, which was the most heavenly period of 
the spring, added stings to this yearning. That was one 


of her maladies—nostalgia, as medicine calls it; the other : 


was weariness and exhaustion from daily combats with 
malice. She saw that everybody hated her and thirsted 
for her blood; nay, many kind-hearted creatures that 
would have pitied her profoundly, as regarded all political 
charges, had their natural feelings warped by the belief 
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that she had dealings with fiendish powers. She knew 
she was to die; that was not the misery! the misery was 
that this consummation could not be reached without so 
much intermediate strife, as if she were contending for 
some chance (where chance was none) of happiness, or 
were dreaming for a moment of escaping the inevitable. 
Why, then, did she contend? Knowing that she would 
reap nothing from answering her persecutors, why did she 
not retire by silence from the superfluous contest? It was 
because her quick and eager loyalty to truth would not 
suffer her to see it darkened by frauds which she could 
_expose, but others, even of candid listeners, perhaps, could 
not; it was through that imperishable grandeur of soul 
which taught her to submit meekly and without a strug- 
gle to her punishment, but taught her not to submit—no, 
not for a moment—to calumny as to facts, or to miscon- 
struction as to motives. Besides,. there were secretaries 
all around the court takinz down her words. That was 
meant for no good to her. But the end does not always 
correspond to the meaning. And Joanna might say to 
herself, ““IThese words that will be used against me to- 
morrow and the next day, perhaps, in some nobler gen- 
eration, may rise again for my justification.” Yes, 
Joanna, they are rising even now in Paris, and for more 
. than justification ! 

Woman, sister, there are some things which you do not 
execute as well as your brother, man; no, nor ever will. 
Pardon me if I doubt whether you will ever produce a 
great poet from your choirs, or a Mozart, or a Phidias, 
or a Michael Angelo, or a great philosopher, or a great 
scholar. By which last is meant—not one who depends 
simply on an infinite memory, but also on an infinite and 
electrical power of combination; bringing together from 
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the four winds, like the angel of the resurrection, what | 


else were dust from dead men’s bones, into the unity of 
breathing life. If you can create yourselves into any of 
these great creators, why have you not? 

Yet, sister woman, though I cannot consent to find a 
Mozart or a Michael Angelo in your sex, cheerfully, and 
with the love that burns in depths of admiration, I 
acknowledge that you can do one thing as well as the 
best of us men—a greater thing than even Milton is 
known to have done, or Michael Angelo; you can die 
grandly, and as goddesses would die, were goddesses 
mortal. If any distant worlds (which may be the case) 
are so far ahead of us Tellurians in optical resources as 
to see distinctly through their telescopes all that we do on 


earth, what is the grandest sight to which we ever treat 


them? St. Peter’s at Rome, do you fancy, on Easter 
Sunday, or Luxor, or perhaps the Himalayas? Oh, no! 
my friend; suggest something better; these are baubles to 
them; they see in other worlds, in their own, far better 
toys of the same kind. These, take my word for it, are 
nothing. Do you give it up? The finest thing, then, we 


have to show them is a scaffold on the morning of execu- 
tion. I assure you there is a strong muster in those far 
telescopic worlds, on any such morning, of those who | 
happen to find themselves occupying the right hemisphere | 
for a peep at us. How, then, if it be announced in some | 
such telescopic world by those who make a livelihood of 


catching glimpses at our newspapers, whose language they 
have long since deciphered, that the poor victim in the 


morning’s sacrifice is a woman? How, if it-be published — 
in that distant world that the sufferer wears upon her | 
head, in the eyes of many, the garlands of martyrdom? | 


How, if it should be some Marie Antoinette, the widowed 
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_ queen, coming forward on the scaffold, and presenting to 
the morning air her head, turned gray by sorrow—daugh- 
ter of Czsars kneeling down humbly to kiss the guillotine, 
as one that worships death? How, if it were the noble 
Charlotte Corday, that in the bloom of youth, that with 
the loveliest of persons, that with homage waiting upon 
her smiles wherever she turned her face to scatter them— 
homage that followed those smiles as surely as the carols 
of birds, after shows in spring, follow the reappearing sun 
and the racing of sunbeams over the hills—yet thought all 
these things cheaper than the dust upon her sandals, in 
comparison of deliverance from hell for her dear suffering 
France! Ah! these were spectacles indeed for those sym- 
pathising people in distant worlds; and some, perhaps, 
would suffer a sort of martyrdom themselves, because they 
could not testify their wrath, could not bear witness to 
the strength of love and to the fury of hatred that burned 
within them at such scenes, could not gather into golden 
urns some of that glorious dust which rested in the cata- 
combs of earth. 

On the Wednesday after Trinity Sunday in 1431, being 
then about nineteen years of age, the Maid of Arc under- 
went her martyrdom. She was conducted before mid- 
day, guarded by eight hundred spearmen, to a platform of 
prodigious “height, constructed of wooden billets sup- 
ported by occasional walls of lath and plaster, and 
traversed by hollow spaces in every direction for the 
creation of air currents. The pile “struck terror,” says 
M. Michelet, “by its height”; and, as usual, the English 
purpose in this is viewed as one of pure malignity. But 
there are two ways of explaining all that. It is probable 
that the purpose was merciful. On the circumstances of 
the execution I shall not linger... . 
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. ihe executioner had been directed to apply his 
torch from below. He did so. The fiery smoke rose 
upward in billowing volumes. A Dominican monk was 
then standing almost at her side. Wrapped up in his 
sublime office, he saw not the danger, but still persisted 
in his prayers. Even then, when the last enemy was 
racing up the fiery stairs to size her, even at that moment 
did this noblest of girls think only for him, the one friend 
that would not forsake her, and not for herself; bidding 
him with her last breath to care for his own preservation, 
but to leave her to God. That girl, whose latest breath 
ascended in this sublime expression of self-oblivion, did 
not utter the word recant either with her lips or in her 
heart. No; she did not, though one should rise from the 
dead to swear it. 


Bishop of Beauvais! thy victim died in fire upon a 
scaffold—thou upon a down bed. But, for the departing 
minutes of life, both are oftentimes alike. At the fare- 
well crisis, when the gates of death are opening, and 
flesh is resting from its struggles, oftentimes the tortured 
and the torturer have the same truce from carnal tor- 
ment; both sink together into sleep; together both some- 
times kindle into dreams. When the mortal mists were 
gathering fast upon you two, bishop and shepherd girl— 
when the pavilions of life were closing up their shadowy 
curtains about you—let us try, through the gigantic 
glooms, to decipher the flying features of your separate 
visions. , 

The shepherd girl that had delivered France—she, 
from her dungeon, she, from her baiting at the stake, she, 
from her duel with fire, as she entered her last dream— 
saw Domrémy, saw the fountain of Domrémy, saw the 
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’ That Easter festival which man had denied to her lan- 


guishing heart—that resurrection of springtime, which 
the darkness of dungeons had intercepted from her, 
hungering after the glorious liberty of forests—were by 
God given back into her hands as jewels that had been 
stolen from her by robbers. With those, perhaps (for the 
minutes of dreams can stretch into ages), was given back 
to her by God the bliss of childhood. By special privilege 
for her might be created, in this farewell dream, a second 
childhood, innocent as the first; but not, like that, sad 
with the gloom of a fearful mission in the rear. This 
mission had now been fulfilled. “The storm was weath- 
ered; the skirts even of that mighty storm were draw- 
ing off. The blood that she was to reckon for had been 
exacted; the tears that she was to shed in secret had been 
paid to the last. The hatred to herself in all eyes had 
been faced steadily, had been suffered, had been survived. 
And in her last fight upon the scaffold she had triumphed 
gloriously ; victoriously she had tasted the stings of death. 
For all, except this comfort from her farewell dream, she 
had died—died amid the tears of ten thousand enemies— 
died amid the drums and trumpets of armies—died amid 
peals redoubling upon peals, volleys upon volleys, from 
the saluting clarions of martyrs. 

Bishop of Beauvais! because the guilt-burdened man is 
in dreams haunted and waylaid by the most frightful of 
his crimes, and because upon that fluctuating mirror— 
rising (like the mocking mirrors of mirage in Arabian 
deserts) from the fens of death—most of all are reflected 
the sweet countenances which the man has laid in ruins; 
therefore I know, bishop, that you also, entering your 
final dream, saw Domrémy. That fountain, of which 
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the witnesses spoke so much, showed itself to your eyes 
in pure morning dews; but neither dews, nor the holy 
dawn, could cleanse away the bright spots of innocent 
blood upon its surface. By the fountain, bishop, you saw 
a woman seated, that hid her face. But, as you draw 
near, the woman raises her wasted features. Would 
Domrémy know them again for the features of her child? 
Ah, but you know them, bishop, well! Oh, mercy! what 
a groan was that which the servants, waiting outside the 
bishop’s dream at his bedside, heard from his labouring 
heart, as at this moment he turned away from the foun- 
tain and the woman, seeking rest in the forests afar off, 
Yet not so to escape the woman, whom once again he 
must behold before he dies. In the forests to which he 
prays for pity, will he find a respite? What a tumult, 
what a gathering of feet is there! In glades where only 
wild deer should run armies and nations are assembling ; 
towering in the fluctuating crowd are phantoms that be- 
long to departed hours. There is the great English 
Prince, Regent of France. here is my Lord of Win- 
chester, the princely cardinal, that died and made no sign. 
There is the bishop of Beauvais, clinging to the shelter 
of thickets. What building is that which hands so rapid 
are raising? Is it a martyr’s scaffold? Will they burn 
the child of Domrémy a second time? No; it is a 
tribunal that rises to the clouds; and two nations stand 
around it, waiting for a trial. Shall my Lord of Beauvais 
sit again upon the judgment-seat, and again number the 
hours for the innocent? Ah, no! he is the prisoner at the 
bar. Already all is waiting: the mighty audience is 
gathered, the Court is hurrying to their seats, the wit- 
nesses are arrayed, the trumpets are sounding, the judge 
is taking his place. Oh, but this is’ sudden! My lord, 
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have you no counsel? ‘Counsel I have none; in heaven 
above, or on earth beneath, counsellor there is none now 
that would take a brief from me: all are silent.’’ Is it, 


indeed, come to this? Alas! the time is short, the tumult 


is wondrous, the crowd stretches away into infinity; but 
yet I will search in it for somebody to take your brief; 
I know of somebody that will be your counsel. Who is 
this that cometh from Domrémy? Who is she in bloody 
coronation robes from Rheims? Who is she that cometh 
with blackened flesh from walking the furnaces of Rouen? 
This is she, the shepherd girl, counsellor that had none 
for herself, whom I choose, bishop, for yours. She it is, 
I engage, that shall take my lord’s brief. She it is, 
bishop, that would plead for you; yes, bishop, she—when 
heaven and earth are silent. 


THOMAS CARLYLE (1795-1881) 


THE TRIAL AND EXECUTION OF 
LOUIS XVI 


From The French Revolution 


[Where no footnotes are appended to proper names, 
such names may be considered of minor importance. | 


le Louis Capet? guilty of conspiring against Liberty? 
Shall our Sentence be itself final, or need ratifying by 
Appeal to the People? If guilty, what Punishment? 
This is the form agreed to, after uproar and ‘several hours 
of tumultuous indecision’: these are the Three successive 
Questions, whereon the Convention shall now pronounce. 
Paris floods round their Hall; multitudinous, many- 
sounding. Europe and all Nations listen for their answer. 
Deputy after Deputy shall answer to his name: Guilty or 
Not Guilty? 

As to the Guilt, there is, as above hinted, no doubt in 
the mind of Patriot men. Overwhelming majority pro- 
nounces Guilt; the unanimous Convention votes for Guilt, 
only some feeble twenty-eight voting not Innocence, but 
refusing to vote at all. Neither does the Second Question 
prove doubtful, whatever the Girondins might calculate. 
Would not Appeal to the People be another name for 
civil war? Majority of two to one answers that there 
shall be no Appeal—this also is settled. Loud Patriotism, 

1 Louis Capet, King Louis XVI. 
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now at ten o'clock, may hush itself for the night; and 
retire to its bed not without hope. ‘Tuesday has gone 
well. On the morrow comes, What Punishment? On 
the morrow is the tug of war. 

Consider therefore if, on this Wednesday morning, 


there is an affluence of Patriotism; if Paris stands a-tiptoe, 


and all Deputies are at their post! Seven-hundred and 
Forty-nine honourable Deputies; only some twenty ab- 
sent on mission, Duchatel and some seven others absent 
by sickness. Meanwhile expectant Patriotism and Paris 
standing a-tiptoe have need of patience. For this Wednes- 
day again passes in debate and effervescence; Girondins 1 
proposing that a ‘majority of three-fourths’ shall be re- 
quired; Patriots? fiercely resisting them. Danton,? who 
has just got back from mission in the Netherlands, does 
obtain ‘order of the day’ on this Girondin proposal; nay 
he obtains further that we decide sans désemparer, in 
Permanent-session, till we have done. 

And s0, finally, at eight in the evening this third stu- 
pendous Voting, by roll-call or appel nominal, does begin. 
What Punishment? Girondins undecided, Patriots de- 
cided, men afraid of Royalty, men afraid of Anarchy, 
must answer here and now. Infinite Patriotism, dusky in 
the lamp-light, floods -all corridors, crowds all galleries; 
sternly waiting to hear. Shrill-sounding Ushers summon 

*Girondins, member of the Girondists, the moderate Republican 
party among the great political parties of the French Revolution. 
In 1792 Louis XVI was forced to form a Girondist ministry. Dur- 
ing his trial they favored clemency. 

2Patriots, the radical revolutionnaires, the right wing of the 
liberals. 

3 Danton, Georges Jacques, a revolutionist and a great orator. He 
was the leader of the attack on the Tuileries (the King’s palace in 
Paris) in 1792, and was an active agent in the formation of the 


Revolutionary tribunal in 1793. He was overthrown by Robespierre 
and executed in 1794. 
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you by Name and Department; you must rise to the 
Tribune, and say. 

Eye-witnesses have represented this scene of the Third 
Voting, and of the votings that grew out of it,—a scene 
protracted, like to be endless, lasting, with few brief 
intervals, from Wednesday till Sunday morning,—as one 
of the strangest seen in the Revolution. Long night 
wears itself into day, morning’s paleness is spread over 
all faces; and again the wintry shadows sing, and the dim 
lamps are lit: but through day and night and the vicis- 
situdes of hours, Member after Member is mounting con- 
tinually those Tribune-steps; pausing aloft there, in the 
clearer upper light, to speak his Fate-word; then diving 
down into the dusk and throng again. Like Phantoms 
in the hour of midnight; most spectral, pandemonial! 
Never did President Vergniaud,' or any terrestrial Presi- 
dent, superintend the like. A King’s Life, and so much 
else that depends thereon, hangs trembling in the balance. 
Man after man mounts; the buzz hushes itself till he 
has spoken:. Death; Banishment; Imprisonment till the 
Peace. Many say, Death; with what cautious well- 
studied phrases and paragraphs they could devise, of 
' explanation, of enforcement, of faint recommendation to 
mercy. Many too say, Banishment; something short of 
Death. The balance trembles, none can yet guess 
whitherward. Whereat anxious Patriotism bellows; ir- 
repressible by Ushers. 

The poor Girondins, many of them, under such fierce 
bellowing of Patriotism, say Death; justifying, motivant, 
that most miserable word of theirs by some brief casuistry 

+ President Vergniaud, the leader of the Girondists, an ornate and 


Revolutionary statesman. He was opposed by Robespierre, and 
executed in 1793. 
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and jesuitry. Vergniaud himself says, Death; justifying 
by jesuitry. Rich Lepelletier Saint-Fargeau* had been 
of the Noblesse, and then of the Patriot Left Side, in the 
Constituent; and had argued and reported, there and 
elsewhere, not a little, against Capital Punishment: never- 
theless he now says, Death; a word which may cost him 
dear. Manuel did surely rank with the Decided in 
August last; but he has been sinking and backsliding ever 
since September and the scenes of September. In this 
Convention, above all, no word he could speak would 
find favour; he says now, Banishment; and in mute wrath 
quits the place for ever,—much hustled in the corridors. 
Philippe Egalité ? votes, in his soul and conscience, Death: 
at the sound of which and of whom, even Patriotism 
shakes its head; and there runs a groan and shudder 
through this Hall of Doom. Robespierre’s * vote cannot 
be doubtful; his speech is long. Men see the figure of 
shrill Sieves ascend; hardly pausing, passing merely, this 
figure says, “La Mort sans phrase, Death without 
phrases”; and fares onward and downward. Most spec- 
tral, pandemonial ! 

And yet if the Reader fancy it of a funereal, sorrow- 
ful or even grave character, he is far mistaken: ‘the 
Ushers in the Mountain quarter,’ says Mercier,‘ ‘had be- 
come as Box-keepers at the Opera’; opening and shutting 
of Galleries for privileged persons, for ‘D’Orléans 


1Lepelletier Saint-Fargeau, a French statesman who had given the 
Royalists reason to believe he would show leniency to the King 

2 Philippe Egalité, Duke of Orleans, who renounced his title to 
nobility and voted against his King. 

3 Robespierre, one of the most famous of the radical revolution- 
ists, a leader of the Jacobins (see later note) and an opponent of 
the Girondins. He was closely identified with the Reign of Terror 
(March, 1793-July, 1804). In 1794 he was himself overthrown and 
executed. 

*Mercier, a French man of letters and politician. 
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Egalité’s mistresses,’ or other high-dizened women of con- 
dition, rustling with laces and tricolor. Gallant Deputies 
pass and repass thitherward, treating them with ices, re- 
freshments and small-talk ; the high-dizened heads beck 
responsive; some have their card and pin, pricking down 
the Ayes and Noes, as at a game of Rouge-et-Noir. 
Farther aloft reigns Mére Duchesse with her unrouged 
Amazons; she cannot be prevented making long Hahas, 
when the vote is not La Mort. In these Galleries there is 
refection, drinking of wine and brandy ‘as in open tav- 
ern, en pleine tabagie. Betting goes on in all coffee- 
houses of the neighbourhood. But within-doors, fatigue, 
impatience, uttermost weariness sits now on all visages ; 
lighted up only from time to time by turns of the game. 
Members have fallen asleep; Ushers come and awaken 
them to vote: other Members calculate whether they shall 
not have time to run and dine. Figures rise, like phan- 
toms, pale in the dusky lamp-light; utter from this 
Tribune, only one word: Death. ‘Tout est optique, says 
Mercier, “The -world is all an optical shadow.’ Deep in 
the Thursday night, when the Voting is done, and Secre- 
taries are summing it up, sick Duchatel, more spectral 
than another, comes borne on a chair, wrapped in blankets, 
in ‘night-gown and nightcap,’ to vote for Mercy: one 
vote it is thought may turn the scale. 

Ah no! In profoundest silence, President Vergniaud, 
with a voice full of sorrow, has to say: ‘I declare, in the 
name of the Convention, that the punishment it pro-— 
nounces on Louis Capet is that of Death.’ Death by a 
small majority of Fifty-three. Nay, if we deduct from 
the one side, and add to the other, a certain Twenty-six, 
who said Death but coupled some faintest ineffectual 
surmise of mercy with it, the majority will be but One. 
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Death is the sentence: but its execution? It is not 
executed yet! Scarcely is the vote declared when Louis’s 
Three Advocates enter; with Protest in his name, with 
demand for Delay, for Appeal to the People. For this do 
Deséze and Tronchet plead, with brief eloquence: brave 
old Malesherbes*? pleads for it with eloquent want of 
eloquence, in broken sentences, in embarrassment and sobs; 
that brave time-honoured face, with its grey strength, its 
broad sagacity and honesty, is mastered with emotion, 
melts into dumb tears.—They reject the Appeal to the 
People; that having been already settled. But as to the 
Delay, what they call Sursis, it shall be considered; shall 
be voted for tomorrow: at present we adjourn. Where- 
upon Patriotism ‘hisses’ from the Mountain: but a ‘tyran- 
nical majority’ has so decided, and adjourns. 

There is still this fourth Vote, then, growls indignant 
Patriotism :—this vote, and who knows what other votes, 
and adjournments of voting; and the whole matter still 
hovering hypothetical! And at every new vote those 
Jesuit Girondins, even they who voted for Death, would 
so fain find a loophole! Patriotism must watch and rage. 
Tyrannical adjournments there have been; one, and now 
another at midnight on plea of fatigue,—all Friday 
wasted in hesitation and higgling; in recounting of the 
votes, which are found correct as they stood! Patriotism 
bays fiercer than ever; Patriotism, by long watching, has 
become red-eyed, almost rabid. 

‘Delay: yes or no?’ men do vote it finally, all Satur- 
day, all day and night. Men’s nerves are worn out, men’s 
hearts are desperate; now it shall end. Vergniaud, spite 
of the baying, ventures to say Yes, Delay; though he had 
voted Death. Philippe Fgalité says, in his soul and con- 


1Malesherbes, the chief councillor of Louis during his trial. 
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science, No. The next Member mounting: ‘Since Philippe 
says No, I for my part say Yes, moi je dis Oui. The 
balance still trembles. ‘Till finally, at three o’clock on 
Sunday morning, we have: No Delay, by a majority of 
Seventy; Death within four-and-twenty hours! 

Garat, Minister of Justice, has to go to the Temple 
with this stern message: he ejaculates repeatedly, ‘Quelle: 
commission affreuse, What a frightful function!’ Louis 
begs for a Confessor; for yet three days of life, to prepare 
himself to die. The Confessor is granted; the three 
days and all respite are refused. 


‘ There is no deliverance, then? ‘Thick stone walls 
answer, None. Has King Louis no friends? Men of 
action, of courage grown desperate, in this his extreme 
need? King Louis’s friends are feeble and far. Not 
even a voice in the coffeehouses rises for him. At Méot 
the Restaurateur’s no. Captain Dampmartin now dines; 
or sees death-doing whiskerandoes on furlough exhibit 
daggers of improved structure. Méot’s gallant Royal- 
ists on ‘furlough are far across the marches; they are wan- 
dering distracted over the world: or their bones lie 
whitening Argonne Wood. Only some weak Priests 
‘leave Pamphlets on all the bourne-stones,’ this night, 
calling for a rescue: calling for the pious women to rise; 
or are taken distributing Pamphlets, and sent to Prison. 
Nay there is one death-doer, of the ancient Méot sort, . 
who, with effort, has done even less and worse: slain a 
Deputy, and set all the Patriotism of Paris on edge! It 
was five on Saturday evening when Lepelletier Saint- 
Fargeau, having given his vote, No Delay, ran over to 
Février’s in the Palais Royal to snatch a morsel of dinner. 
He had dined, and was paying. A thickset man ‘with 
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black hair and blue beard,’ in a loose kind of frock, stept 
up to him; it was, as Février and the bystanders be- 
thought them, one Paris of the old King’s-Guard. ‘Are 
you Lepelletier?? asks he—‘Yes.—‘You voted in the 
King’s Business—?’—‘I voted Death.-—‘Scélérat, take 
that!’ cries Paris, flashing out a sabre from under his 
frock, and plunging it deep in Lepelletier’s side. Feévrier 
clutches him: but he breaks off; is gone. 

The voter Lepelletier lies dead; he has expired in great 
pain, at one in the morning ;—two hours before that Vote 
of No Delay was fully summed up. Guardsman Paris 
is flying over France; cannot be taken; will be found 
some months after, self-shot in a remote inn.—Robespierre 
sees reason to think that Prince d’Artois himself is pri- 
vately in Town; that the Convention will be butchered 
in the lump. Patriotism sounds mere wail and venge- 
ance: Santerre? doubles and trebles all his patrols. Pity 
is lost in rage and fear; the Convention has refused the 
three days of life and all respite. 


To this conclusion, then, hast thou come, O hapless 
Louis! ‘The Son of Sixty Kings is to die on the Scaffold 
by form of Law. Under Sixty Kings this same form of 
Law, form of Society, has been fashioning itself together 
these thousand years; and has become, one way and other, 
a most strange Machine. Surely, if needful, it is also 
frightful, this Machine; dead, blind; not what it should 
be; which, with swift stroke, or by cold slow torture, has 
wasted the lives and souls of innumerable men. And 
behold now a King himself, or say rather Kinghood in his 
person, is to expire here in cruel tortures ;—like a Phar- 


4Santerre, an active revolutionist; commander of the National 
Guard of Paris. 
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larist shut in the belly of his own red-heated Brazen 
Bull! It is ever so; and thou shouldst know it, O 
haughty tyrannous man: injustice breeds injustice; curses 
and falsehoods do verily return ‘always home,’ wide as 
they may wander. Innocent Louis bears the sins of many 
generations: he too experiences that man’s tribunal is not 
in this Earth; that if he had no Higher one, it were not 
well with him. 

A King dying by such violence appeals impressively to 
the imagination; as the like must do, and ought to do. 
And yet at bottom it is not the King dying, but the man! 
Kingship is a coat: the grand loss is of the skin. The 
man from whom you take his Life, to him can the whole 
combined world do more? Lally went on his hurdle; ? 
his mouth filled with a gag. Miserablest mortals, doomed 
for picking pockets, have a whole five-act Tragedy in 
them, in that dumb pain, as they go to the gallows, un- 
regarded ; they consume the cup of trembling down to the 
lees. For Kings and for Beggars, for the justly doomed 
and the unjustly, it is a hard thing to die. Pity them all: 
thy utmost pity, with all aids and appliances and throne- 
and-scaffold contrasts, how far short is it of the thing 
pitied ! 


A confessor has come; Abbé Edgeworth, of Irish 
extraction, whom the King knew by good report, has 
come promptly on this solemn mission. Leave the Earth 
alone, then, thou hapless King; it with its malice will go 
its way, thou also canst go thine. A hard scene yet 


_* Pharlaris, a tyrant of Sicily (570 B.c.-c. 550 B.C.), notorious for 
his cruelty especially in sacrificing his victims in a heated brazen 
bull. 

*Hyrdle, a frame on which criminals were drawn to the place of 
execution, 
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remains: the parting with our loved ones. Kind hearts, 
environed in the same grim peril with us; to be left here! 
Let the Reader \ook with the eyes of Valet Cléry through 
these glass-doors, where also the Municipality watches; 
and see the cruelest of scenes: 


‘At half-past eight, the door of the ante-room opened: 
the Queen appeared first, leading her Son by the hand; 
then Madame Royale’? and Madame Elizabeth? : they 
all flung themselves into the arms of the King. Silence 
reigned for some minutes; interrupted only by sobs. ‘The 
Queen made a movement to lead his Majesty towards 
the inner room, where M. Edgeworth was waiting un- 
known to them: “No,” said the King, “let us go into 
the dining-room; it is there only that I can see you.” 
They entered there; I shut the door of it, which was of 
glass. The King sat down, the Queen on his left hand, 
Madame Elizabeth on his right, Madame Royale almost 
in front; the young Prince remained standing between 
his Father’s legs. ‘They all leaned toward him, and often 
held him embraced. This scene of woe lasted an hour 
and three quarters; during which we could hear nothing; 
we could see only that always»when the King spoke, the 
sobbings of the Princesses redoubled, continued for some 
minutes; and that then the King began again to speak.’— 
And so our meetings and our partings do now end! The 
sorrows we gave each other; the poor joys we faithfully 
shared, and all our lovings and our sufferings, and con- 
fused toilings under the earthly Sun, are over. Thou 
good soul, I shall never, never through all ages of Time, 


* Madame Royale, daughter of Louis XVI—the Duchesse d’Angou- 


léme mentioned below. She died in 1851. 
4Madame Elizabeth, sister of Louis XVI. She was executed in 


1794. 
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see thee any more!—Never! O Reader, knowest thou 
that hard word? 

For nearly two hours this agony lasts; then they tear 
themselves asunder. ‘Promise that you will see us on 
the morrow.’ He promises:—Ah yes, yes; yet once; and 
go now, ye loved ones; cry to God for yourselves and 
me!—It was a hard scene, but it is over. He will not 
see them on the morrow. ‘The Queen, in passing through 
the ante-room, glanced at the Cerberus Municipals; and, 
with woman’s vehemence, said through her tears, “Vous 
étes tous des scélérats.’ 


King Louis slept sound, till five in the morning, when 
Cléry,t as he had been ordered awoke him. Clery 
dressed his hair: while this went forward, Louis took a 
ring from his watch, and kept trying it on his finger; it 
was his wedding-ring, which he is now to return to the 
Queen as a mute farewell. At half-past six, he took the 
Sacrament; and continued in devotion, and conference 
with Abbé Edgeworth. He will not see his Family: it 
were too hard to bear. 

At eight, the Municipals enter: the King gives them 
his Will, and messages and effects; which they, at first, 
brutally refuse to take charge of: he gives them a roll of 
gold pieces, a hundred and twenty-five louis; these are to 
be returned to Malesherbes, who had lent them. At 
nine, Santerre says the hour is come. ‘The King begs to 
retire for three minutes. At the end of three minutes, 
Santerre again says the hour is come. ‘Stamping on the 
ground with his right-foot, Louis answers: “Partons, Let 
us go.” ’—How the rolling of those drums comes in, 


1Cléry, an attendant of Louis XVI during his captivity, 1792-93. 
He published a “Journal” in 1798. 
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through the Temple bastions and bulwarks, on the heart 
of a queenly wife; soon to be a widow! He is gone, 
then, and has not seen us? A Queen weeps bitterly; a 
King’s Sister and Children. Over all these Four does 
Death also hover: all shall perish miserably save one; 
she, as Duchesse d’Angouléme, will live,—not happily. 

“At the Temple Gate were some faint cries, per- 
haps from voices of pitiful women: ‘Grace! Grace!’ 
Through the rest of the streets there is silence as of the 
grave. No man not armed is allowed to be there: the 
armed, did any even pity, dare hot express it, each man 
overawed by all his neighbours. All windows are down, 
none seen looking through them. All shops are shut. No 
wheel-carriage rolls, this morning, in these streets but 
one only. Eighty-thousand armed men stand ranked, like 
armed statues of men; cannons bristle, cannoneers with 
match burning, but no word or movement: it is as a city 
enchanted into silence and stone: one carriage with its 
escort, slowly rumbling, is the only sound. Louis reads, 
in his Book of Devotion, the Prayers of the Dying: clat- 
ter of this death-march falls sharp on the ear, in the great 
silence; but the thought would fain struggle heavenward, 
and forget the Earth. 

As the clocks strike ten, behold the Place de la Révolu- 
tion, once Place de Louis Quinze: the Guillotine, mounted 
near the old Pedestal where once stood the Statue of that 
Louis! Far round, all bristles with cannons and armed 
men: spectators crowding in the rear; D’Orléans Egalité 
there in cabriolet. Swift messengers, hoguetons, speed to 
the Townhall, every three minutes: near by is the Con- 
vention sitting,—vengeful for Lepelletier. Heedless of 
all, Louis reads his Prayers of the Dying; not till five 
minutes yet has he finished; then the Carriage opens. 
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What temper he is in? Ten different witnesses will 
give ten different accounts of it. He is in the collision of 
all tempers; arrived now at the black Mahlstrom and 
descent of Death: in sorrow, in indignation, in resigna- 
tion struggling to be resigned. “Take care of M. Edge- 
worth,’ he straitly charges the Lieutenant who is sitting 
with them: then they two descend. 

The drums are beating: ‘Twisez-vous, Silence!’ he 
cries ‘in a terrible voice, d'une voix terrible’ He mounts 
the scaffold, not without delay; he is in puce coat, 
breeches of grey, white stockings. He strips off the coat; 
stands disclosed in a sleeve-waistcoat of white flannel. 
The Executioners approach to bind him: he spurns, re- 
sists; Abbé Edgeworth has to remind him how the 
Saviour, in whom men trust, submitted to be bound. His 
hands are tied, his head bare; the fatal moment is come. 
He advances to the edge of the Scaffold, ‘his face very 
red,’ and says: ‘Frenchmen, I die innocent: it is from 
the Scaffold and near appearing before God that I tell 
you so. I pardon my enemies; I desire that France , 
A General on horseback, Santerre or another, prances out, 
with uplifted hands: “Tambours!’ ‘The drums drown 
the voice. ‘Executioners, do your duty!’ The Execu- 
tioners, desperate lest themselves be murdered (for San- 
terre and his Armed Ranks will strike, if they do not), 
seize the hapless Louis: six of them desperate, him singly 
desperate, struggling there; and bind him to their plank. 
Abbé Edgeworth, stooping, bespeaks him: ‘Son of Saint ~ 
Louis, ascend to Heaven.’ The Axe clanks down; a 
King’s Life is shorn away. It is Monday the 21st of 
January 1793. He was aged Thirty-eight years four 
months and twenty-eight days. 

Executioner Samson shows the Head: fierce shout of 
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Vive la République rises, and swells; caps raised on bayo- 
nets, hats waving: students of the College of Four Na- 
tions take it up, on the far Quais; fling it over Paris. 
D’Orléans drives off in his cabriolet: the Townhall Coun- 
cillors rub their hands, saying, ‘It is done, It is done.’ 
There is dipping of handkerchiefs, of pike-points in the 
blood. Headsman Samson, though he afterwards denied 
it, sells locks of the hair; fractions of the puce coat are 
long after worn in rings.—And so, in some half-hour it is 
done; and the multitude has all departed. Pastry-cooks, 
coffee-sellers, milkmen sing out their trivial quotidian 
cries: the world wags on, as if this were a common day. 
In the coffeehouses that evening, says Prudhomme,* 
Patriot shook hands with Patriot in a more cordial man- 
ner than usual. Not till some days after, according to 
Mercier, did public men see what a grave thing it was. 


A grave thing it indisputably is; and will have conse- 
quences. On the morrow morning, Roland,’ so long 
steeped to the lips in disgust and chagrin, sends in his 
demission. His accounts lie all ready, correct in black- 
on-white to the uttermost farthing: these he wants but to 
have audited, that he might retire to remote obscurity, to 
the country and his books. They will never be audited, 
those accounts; he will never get retired thither. 

It was on Tuesday that Roland demitted. On Thurs- 
day comes Lepelletier St-Fargeau’s Funeral, and passage 
to the Pantheon of Great Men. Notable as the wild 
pageant of a winter day. The Body is borne aloft, half- 
bare; the winding-sheet disclosing the death-wound: sabre 


1Prudhomme, a French revolutionist, who wrote a somewhat 
worthless history of the Revolution. 

2Roland, French statesman and writer, and one of the Girondist 
leaders. Committed suicide in 1793. 
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and bloody clothes parade themselves; a ‘lugubrious 
music’ wailing harsh noenioe. Oak-crowns shower down 
from windows; President Vergniaud walks there, with 
Convention, with Jacobin1 Society, and all Patriots of 
every colour, all mourning brotherlike. 

Notable also for another thing this Burial of Lepelle- 
tier: it was the last act these men ever did with con- 
cert! All Parties and figures of Opinion, that agitate this 
distracted France and its Convention, now stand, as it 
were, face to face, and dagger to dagger; the King’s 
Life, round which they all struck and battled, being 
hurled down. Dumouriez,? conquering Holland, growls 
ominous discontent, at the head of Armies. Men say 
Dumouriez will have a King; that young D’Orléans 
Fgalité shall be his King. Deputy Fauchet,’ in the 
Journal des Amis, curses his day, more bitterly than Job 
did; invokes the poniards of Regicides, of ‘Arras Vipers’ * 
or Robespierres, of Pluto Dantons, of horrid Butchers 
Legendre and Simulacra d’Herbois, to send him swiftly 
to another world than theirs. ‘This is Te-Deum Fauchet, 
of the Bastille Victory, of the Cercle Social. Sharp was 
the death-hail rattling round one’s Flag-of-truce, on that 
Bastille day: but it was soft to such wreckage of high 
Hope as this; one’s New Golden Era going down in 
leaden dross, and sulphurous black of the Everlasting 
Darkness! 


*Jacobin. The Jacobins, especially under Robespierre, were 
among the most violent revolutionists. They played a leading part. 
in the Reign of Terror, but were suppressed in 1704. 

?Dumouriez, a famous French general of liberal leanings, but 
who deserted the revolutionists upon the execution of the King. 
He passed the remainder of his life in exile and died in Englnad 
in 1823. 

*Fauchet, French bishop, revolutionist, and journalist, who was 
executed in 1793 for his church and Girondist leanings. 

**Arras Vipers’-—Robespierre was born in Arras. 
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THE WHITE-THORN BLOSSOM 


[Fors Clavigera, Vol. I, Letter 5-] 


“For lo, the winter is past, 

The rain is over and gone, 

The flowers appear on the earth, 

The time of the singing of birds is come, 


Arise, oh my fair one, my dove, 
And come. 


Denmark Hit, 1st May, 1871. 


My Frienps—It has been asked of me, very justly, 
why I have hitherto written to you of things you were 
little likely to care for, in words which it was difficult for 
you to understand. 

I have no fear but that you will one day understand 
all my poor words,—the saddest of them, perhaps, too 
well. But I have great fear that you may never come to 
understand these written above, which are part of a king’s 
love-song, in one sweet May, of many long since gone. 

I fear that for you the wild winter’s rain may never 
pass,—the flowers never appear on the earth;—that for 
you no bird may ever sing;—for you no perfect Love 
arise, and fulfil your life in peace. 

“And why not for us, as for others?” will you answer 
me so, and take my fear for you as an insult ? 

Nay, it is no insult ;—nor am I happier than you. For 
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me, the birds do not sing, nor ever will. But they would, 
for you, if you cared to have it so. When I told you 
that you would never understand that love-song, I meant 
only that you would not desire to understand it. 

Are you again indignant with me? Do you think, 
though you should labor, and grieve, and be trodden down 
in dishonor all your days, at least you can keep that one 
joy of Love, and that one honor of Home? Had you, 
indeed, kept that, you had kept all. But no men yet, in 
the history of the race, have lost it so piteously. In many 
a country, and many an age, women have been compelled 
to labor for their husbands’ wealth, or bread; but never 
until now were they so homeless as to say, like the poor 
Samaritan, “I have no husband.” Women of every coun- 
try and people have sustained without complaint the labor 
of fellowship: for the women of the latter days in Eng- 
land it has been reserved to claim the privilege of isola- 
tion. 

This, then, is the end of your universal education and 
civilization, and contempt of the ignorance of the Middle 
Ages, and of their chivalry. Not only do you declare 
yourselves too indolent to labor for daughters and wives, 
and too poor to support them; but you have made the 
neglected and distracted creatures hold it for an honor to 
be independent of you, and shriek for some hold of the 
mattock for themselves. Believe it or not, as you may, 
there has not been so low a level of thought reached by 
any race, since they grew to be male and female out of 
star-fish, or chickweed, or whatever else they have been 
made from, by natural selection,—according to modern 
science. 

That modern science also, Economic and of other kinds, 
has reached its climax at last. For it seems to be the 
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appointed function of the nineteenth century to exhibit in 
all things the elect pattern of perfect Folly, for a warning 
to the farthest future. ‘Thus the statement of principle 
which I quoted to you in my last letter, from the circular 
of the Emigration Society, that it is over-production which 
is the cause of distress, is accurately the most Foolish 
thing, not only hitherto ever said by men, but which it is 
possible for men ever to say, respecting their own business. 
It is a kind of opposite pole (or negative acme of mortal 
stupidity) to Newton’s discovery of gravitation as an 
acme of mortal wisdom :—as no wise being on earth will 
ever be able to make such another wise discovery, so no 
foolish being on earth will ever be capable of saying such 
another foolish thing, through all the ages. 

And the same crisis has been exactly reached by our 
natural science and by our art. It has several times 
chanced to me, since I began these papers, to have the 
exact thing shown or brought to me that I wanted for 
illustration, just in time ‘—and it happened that on the 
very day on which I published my last letter, I had to go 
to the Kensington Museum; and there I saw the most 
perfectly and roundly ill-done thing which, as yet, in my 
whole life, I ever saw produced by art. It had a tablet 
in front of it, bearing this inscription :— 


“Statue in black and white marble, a Newfoundland 
Dog standing on a Serpent, which rests on a marble cush- 


1Here is another curious instance: I have but a minute ago 
finished correcting these sheets, and take up the Times of this 
morning, April 21st, and find in it the suggestion by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for the removal of exemption from taxation of 
Agricultural horses and carts, in the very nick of time to connect 
it, as a proposal for economic practice, with the statement of eco- 
nomic principle respecting Production, quoted on this page. [Rus- 
kin’s note.] 
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ion, the pedestal ornamented with pietra dura fruits in 
relief. English. Present Century. No. I.” 


It was so very right for me, the Kensington people hav- 
ing been good enough to number it “I.,” the thing itseld 
being almost incredible in its one-ness; and, indeed, such 
a punctual accent over the iota of Miscreation,—so abso- 
lutely and exquisitely miscreant, that I am not myself 
capable of conceiving a Number two, or three, or any 
rivalship or association with it whatsoever. The extrem- 
ity of its unvirtue consisted, observe, mainly in the quan- 
tity of instruction which was abused in it. It showed 
that the persons who produced it had seen everything, and 
practised everything; and misunderstood everything they 
saw, and misapplied everything they did. They had seen 
Roman work, and Florentine work, and Byzantine work, 
and Gothic work; and misunderstanding of everything 
had passed through them as the mud does through earth- 
worms, and here at last was their worm-cast of a Pro- 
duction. 

But the second chance that came to me that day, was 
more significant still. From the Kensington Museum I 
went to an afternoon tea, at a house where I was sure to 
meet some nice people. And among the first I met was 
an old friend who had been hearing some lectures on 
botany at the Kensington Museum, and been delighted by 
them. She is the kind of person who gets good out of 
everything, and she was quite right in being delighted; 
besides that, as I found by her account of them, the lec- 
tures were really interesting, and pleasantly given. She 
had expected botany to be dull, and had not found it so, 
and “had learned so much.” On hearing this, I pro- 
ceeded naturally to inquire what; for my idea of her was 
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that before she went to the lectures at all, she had known 
more botany than she was likely to learn by them. So 
she told me that she had learned first of all that “there 


_ were seven sorts of leaves.” Now I have always a great 


suspicion of the number Seven; because when I wrote the 
Seven Lamps of Architecture, it required all the ingenuity 
I was master of to prevent them from becoming Eight, or 
even Nine, on my hands. So I thought to myself that it 
would be very charming if there were only seven sorts 
of leaves; but that, perhaps, if one looked the woods and 
forests of the world carefully through, it was just pos- 
sible that one might discover as many as eight sorts; and 
then where would my friend’s new knowledge of Botany 
be? So I said, “That was very pretty; but what more?” 
Then my friend told me that she had no idea, before, that 
petals were leaves. On which, I thought to myself that 
it would not have been any great harm to her if she had 
remained under her old impression that petals were petals. 
But I said, “That was very pretty, too; and what more?” 
So then my friend told me that the lecturer said, “the 
object of his lectures would be entirely accomplished if he 
could convince his hearers that there was no such thing as 
a flower.” Now, in that sentence you have the most per- 
fect and admirable summary given you of the general 
temper and purposes of modern science. It gives lectures 
on Botany, of which the object is to show that there is no 
such thing as a flower; on Humanity, to show that there 
is no such thing as a Man; and on Theology, to show 
there is no such thing as a God. No such thing as a Man, 
but only a Mechanism; no such thing as a God, but only 
a series of forces. The two faiths are essentially one: if 
you feel yourself to be only a machine, constructed to be 
a Regulator of minor machinery, you will put your statue 
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of such science on your Holborn Viaduct, and necessarily 
recognize only major machinery as regulating you. 

I must explain the real meaning to you, however, of 
that saying of the Botanical lecturer, for it has a wide 
bearing. Some fifty years ago, the poet Goethe discov- 
ered that all the parts of plants had a kind of common 
nature, and would change into each other. Now this was 
a true discovery, and a notable one; and you will find ~ 
that, in fact, all plants are composed of essentially two 
parts—the leaf and root—one loving the light, the other 
darkness; one liking to be clean, the other to be dirty; 
one liking to grow for the most part up, the other for the 
most part down; and each having faculties and purposes 
of its own. But the pure one which loves the light has, 
above all things, the purpose of being married to another 
leaf, and having child-leaves, and children’s children of 
leaves, to make the earth fair forever. And when the 
leaves marry, they put on wedding-robes, and are more 
glorious than Solomon in all his glory, and they have 
feasts of honey, and we call them “Flowers.” 

In a certain sense, therefore, you see the lecturer was 
quite right. There are no such things as Flowers— 
there are only—gladdened Leaves. Nay, farther than 
this, there may be a dignity in the less happy, but unwith- 
ering leaf, which is, in some sort, better than the brief 
lily of its bloom ;—which the great poets always knew,— 
well ;—Chaucer, before Goethe; and the writer of the 
first Psalm, before Chaucer. ‘The Botanical lecturer was, 
in a deeper sense than he knew, right. 

But in the deepest sense of all, the Botanical lecturer 
was, to the extremity of wrongness, wrong; for leaf, and 
root, and fruit, exist, all of them, only—that there may 
be flowers. He disregarded the life and passion of the 
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creature, which were its essence. Had he looked for these, 
he would have recognized that in the thought of Nature 
herself, there is, in a plant, nothing else but its flowers. 

Now in exactly the sense that modern Science declares 
there is no such thing as a Flower, it has declared there is 
no such thing as a Man, but only a transitional form of 
Ascidians and apes. It may, or may not be true—it is not 
of the smallest consequence whether it be or not. The 
real fact is, that, rightly seen with human eyes, there is 
nothing else but man; that all animals and beings beside 
him are only made that they may change into him; that 
the world truly exists only in the presence of Man, acts 
only in the passion of Man. ‘The essence of Light is in 
his eyes,—the centre of Force in his soul,—the pertinence 
of action in his deeds. 

And all true science—which my Savoyard guide rightly 
scorned me when he thought I had not,—all true science 
is “savoir vivre.” But all your modern science is the 
contrary of that. It is “savoir mourir.” 

And of its very discoveries, such as they are, it can- 
not make use. 

That telegraphic signalling was a discovery; and con- 
ceivably, some day, may be a useful one. And there was 
some excuse for your being a little proud when, about last 
sixth of April (Coeur-de-Lion’s death-day, and Albert 
Diirer’s), you knotted a copper wire all the way to Bom- 
bay, and flashed a message along it, and back. 

But what was the message, and what the answer? Is 
India the better for what you said to her? Are you the 
better for what she replied? 

If not, you have only wasted an all-round-the-world’s 
length of copper wire,—which is, indeed, about the sum 
of your doing. If you had had, perchance, two words of 
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common-sense to say, though you had taken wearisome 
time and trouble to send them ;—though you had written 
them slowly in gold, and sealed them with a hundred 
seals, and sent a squadron of ships of the line to carry the 
scroll, and the squadron had fought its way round the 
Cape of Good Hope, through a year of storms, with loss 
of all its ships but one-—the two words of common-sense 
would have been worth the carriage, and more. But you 
have not anything like so much as that to say, either to 
India, or to any other place. 

You think it a great triumph to make the sun draw 
brown landscapes for you. That was also a discovery, and 
some day may be useful. But the sun had drawn land- 
scapes before for you, not in brown, but in green, and 
blue, and all imaginable colors, here in England. Not 
one of you ever looked at them then; not one of you cares 
for the loss of them now, when you have shut the sun out 
with smoke, so that he can draw nothing more, except 
brown blots through a hole in a box. ‘There was a rocky 
valley between Buxton and Bakewell, once upon a time, 
divine as the Vale of Tempe; you might have seen the 
Gods there morning and evening—Apollo and all the 
sweet Muses of the light—walking in fair procession on 
the lawns of it, and to and fro among the pinnacles of its 
crags. You cared neither for Gods nor grass, but for 
cash (which you did not know the way to get); you 
thought you could get it by what the Times calls “Rail- 
road Enterprise.” You Enterprised a Railroad through 
the valley—you blasted its rocks away, heaped thousands 
of tons of shale into its lovely stream. The valley is 
gone, and the Gods with it; and now, every fool in Bux- 
ton can be at Bakewell in half-an-hour, and every fool in 
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Bakewell at Buxton; which you think a lucrative process 
of exchange—you Fools Everywhere. 

To talk at a distance, when you have nothing to say, 
though you were ever so near; to go fast from this place 
to that, with nothing to do either at one or the other: 
these are powers certainly. Much more, power of in- 
creased Production, if you, indeed, had got it, would be 
something to boast of. But are you so entirely sure that 
you have got it—that the mortal disease of plenty, and 
afflictive affluence of good things, are all you have to 
dread? 

Observe. A man and a woman, with their children, 
properly trained, are able easily to cultivate as much 
ground as will feed them; to build as much wall and roof 
as will lodge them, and to spin and weave as much cloth 
as will clothe them. They can all be perfectly happy 
and healthy in doing this. Supposing that they invent 
machinery which will build, plough, thresh, cook, and 
weave, and that they have none of these things any more 
to do, but may read, or play croquet, or cricket, all day 
long, I believe myself that they will neither be so good 
nor so happy as without the machines. But I waive my 
belief in this matter for the time. I will assume that 
they become more refined and moral persons, and that 
idleness is in future to be the mother of all good. But 
observe, I repeat, the power of your machine is only in 
enabling them to be idle. It will not enable them to live 
better than they did before, nor to live in greater num- 
bers. Get your heads quite clear on this matter. Out of 
so much ground, only so much living is to be got, with or 
without machinery. You may set a million of steam- 
ploughs to work on an acre, if you like—out of that acre 
only a given number of grains of corn will grow, scratch 
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or scorch it as you will. So that the question is not at all 
whether, by having more machines, more of you can live. 
No machines will increase the possibilities of life. They 
only increase the possibilities of idleness. Suppose, for 
instance, you could get the oxen in your plough driven by 
a goblin, who would ask for no pay, not even a cream 
bowl,—(you have nearly managed to get it driven by an 
iron goblin, as it is) ;—Well, your furrow will take no 
more seeds than if you had held the stilts yourself. But, 
instead of holding them, you sit, I presume, on a bank 
beside the field, under an eglantine;—watch the goblin 
at his work, and read poetry. Meantime, your wife in 
the house has also got a goblin to weave and wash for her. 
And she is lying on the sofa, reading poetry. 

Now, as I said, I don’t believe you would be happier so, 
but I am willing to believe it; only, since you are already 
such brave mechanists, show me at least one or two places 
where you are happier. Let me see one small example of 
approach to this seraphic condition. J can show you 
examples, millions of them, of happy people, made happy 
by their own industry. Farm after farm I can show you, 
in Bavaria, Switzerland, the Tyrol, and such other places, 
where men and women are perfectly happy and good, with- 
out any iron servants. Show me, therefore, some English 
family, with its fiery familiar, happier than these. Or 
bring me—for I am not inconvincible by any kind of evi- 
dence,—bring me the testimony of an English family or 
two to their increased felicity. Or if you cannot do so 
much as that, can you convince even themselves of it? 
They are perhaps happy, if only they knew how happy 
they were; Virgil thought so, long ago, of simple rustics ; 
but you hear at present your steam-propelled rustics are 
crying out that they are anything else than happy, and that 
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they regard their boasted progress “‘in the light of a mon- 
strous Sham.” I must tell you one little thing, however, 
which greatly perplexes my imagination of the relieved 
ploughman sitting under his rose bower, reading poetry. 
I have told it you before, indeed, but I forget where. 
There was really a great festivity, and expression of satis- 
faction in the new order of things, down in Cumberland; 
a little while ago; some first of May, I think it was, a 
country festival, such as the old heathens, who had no iron 
servants, used to keep with piping and dancing. So I 
thought, from the liberated country people—their work 
all done for them by goblins—we should have some extra- 
ordinary piping and dancing. But there was no dancing 
at all, and they could not even provide their own piping. 
They had their goblin to pipe for them. They walked in 
procession after their steam-plough, and their steam- 
plough whistled to them occasionally in the most melodi- 
ous manner it could. Which seemed to me, indeed, a 
return to more than Arcadian simplicity; for in old 
Arcadia, ploughboys truly whistled as they went, for want 
of thought; whereas, here was verily a large company 
walking without thought, but not having any more even 
the capacity of doing their own whistling. 

But next? as to the inside of the house. Before you got 
your power-looms, a woman could always make herself a 
chemise and petticoat of bright and pretty appearance. I 
have seen a Bavarian peasant-woman at church in Mu- 
nich, looking a much grander creature, and more beauti- 
fully dressed, than any of the crossed and embroidered 
angels in Hess’s high-art frescoes (which happened to be 
just above her, so that I could look from one to the other). 
Well, here you are, in England, served by household 
demons, with five hundred fingers, at least, weaving, for 
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one that used to weave in the day of Minerva. You 
ought to be able to show me five hundred dresses for one 
that used to be; tidiness ought to have become five 
hundred-fold tidier; tapestry should be increased into 
cinque-cento-fold iridescence of tapestry. Not only your 
peasant-girl ought to be lying on the sofa reading poetry, 
but she ought to have in her wardrobe five hundred petti- 
coats instead of one. Is that, indeed, your issue? or are 
you only on a curiously crooked way to it? 

It is just possible, indeed, that you may not have been 
allowed to get the use of the goblin’s work—that other 
people may have got the use of it, and you none; because, 
perhaps, you have not been able to evoke goblins wholly 
for your own personal service: but have been borrowing 
goblins from the capitalist, and paying interest, in the 
“position of William,” on ghostly self-going planes; but 
suppose you had laid by capital enough, yourselves, to 
hire all the demons in the world,—nay,—all that are 
inside of it; are you quite sure you know what you might 
best set them to work at? and what “useful things” you 
should command them to make for you? I told you, last 
month, that no economist going (whether by steam or 
ghost) knew what are useful things and what are not. 
Very few of you know, yourselves, except by bitter experi- 
ence of the want of them. And no demons, either of iron 
or spirit, can ever make them. 

There are three Material things, not only useful, but 
essential to Life. No one “knows how to live” till he 
has got them. 

These are, Pure Air, Water, and Earth. 


There are three Immaterial things, not only useful, but 


essential to Life. No one knows how to live till he has 
got them. 
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‘These are, Admiration, Hope, and Love. 

Admiration—the power of discerning and taking delight 
in what is beautiful in visible Form, and lovely in human 
Character; and, necessarily, striving to produce what 1s 
beautiful in form, and to become what is lovely in 
character. 

Hope—the recognition, by true Foresight, of better 
things to be reached hereafter, whether by ourselves or 
others; necessarily issuing in the straightforward and un- 
disappointable effort to advance, according to our proper 
power, the gaining of them. 

Love, both of family and neighbor, faithful and 
satisfied. 

These are the six chiefly useful things to be got by 
Political Economy, when it has become a science. I will 
briefly tell you what modern Political Economy—the 
great “savoir mourir’—is doing with them. 

The first three, I said, are Pure Air, Water, and Earth. 

Heaven gives you the main elements of these. You can 
destroy them at your pleasure, or increase, almost without 
limit, the available quantities of them. 

You can vitiate the air by your manner of life, and of 
death, to any extent. You might easily vitiate it so as to 
bring such a pestilence on the globe as would end all of 
you. You, or your fellows, German and French, are at 
present busy in vitiating it to the best of your power in 
every direction; chiefly at this moment with corpses, and 
animal and vegetable ruin in war: changing men, horses, 
and garden-stuff into noxious gas. But everywhere, and 
all day long, you are vitiating it with foul chemical ex- 
halations; and the horrible nests, which you call towns, 
are little more than laboratories for the distillation into 
heaven of venomous smokes and smells, mixed with effluvia 
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from decaying animal matter, and infectious miasmata 
from purulent disease. 

On the other hand, your power of purifying the air, by 
dealing properly and swiftly with all substances in cor- 
ruption; by absolutely forbidding noxious manufactures; 
and by planting in all soils the trees which cleanse and 
invigorate earth and atmosphere,—is literally infinite. 
You might make every breath of air you draw, food. 

Secondly, your power over the rain and river-waters of 
the earth is infinite. You can bring rain where you will, 
by planting wisely and tending carefully ;—drought where 
you will, by ravage of woods and neglect of the soil. You 
might have the rivers of England as pure as the crystal of 
the rock; beautiful in falls, in lakes, in living pools; so 
full of fish that you might take them out with your hands 
instead of nets. Or you may do always as you have done 
now, turn every river of England into a common sewer, so 
that you cannot so much as baptize an English baby but 
with filth, unless you hold its face out in the rain; and 
even that falls dirty. 

Then for the third, Earth,—meant to be nourishing for 
you, and blossoming. You have learned, about it, that 
there is no such thing as a flower; and as far as your 
scientific hands and scientific brains, inventive of explosive 
and deathful, instead of blossoming and life-giving, Dust, 
can contrive, you have turned the Mother-Earth, Demeter, 
into the Avenger-Earth, Tisiphone-—with the voice of 
your brother’s blood crying out of it, in one wild harmony 
round all its murderous sphere. 

This is what you have done for the Three Material 
Useful Things. 

Then for the Three Immaterial Useful Things. For 
Admiration, _you have learned contempt and conceit. 
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There is no lovely thing ever yet done by man that you 
care for, or can understand, but you are persuaded you are 
able to do much finer things yourselves. You gather, and 
exhibit together, as if equally instructive, what is infinitely 
bad, with what. is infinitely good. You do not know 
which is which; you instinctively prefer the Bad, and do 
more of it. You instinctively hate the Good, and 
destroy it. . 

Then, secondly, for Hope. You have not so much 
spirit of it in you as to begin any plan which will not pay 
until ten years; nor so much intelligence of it in you 
(either politicians or workmen) as to be able to form one 
clear idea of what you would like your country to become. 

Then, thirdly, for Love. You were ordered by the 
Founder of your religion to love your neighbor as your- 
selves. 

You have founded an entire Science of Political Econ- 
omy, on what you have stated to be the constant instinct 
of man—the desire to defraud his neighbor. 

And you have driven your women mad, so that they ask 
no more for Love, nor for fellowship with you; but stand 
against you, and ask for “justice.” 

Are there any of you who are tired of all this? Any of 
you, Landlords or Tenants? Employers or Workmen? 

Are there any landlords,—any masters,—who would 
like better to be served by men than by iron devils? 

Any tenants, any workmen, who can be true to their 
leaders and to each other? who can vow to work and to 
live faithfully, for the sake of the joy of their homes? 

Will any such give the tenth of what they have, and of 
what they earn,—not to emigrate with, but to stay in 
England with; and do what is in their hands and hearts 
to make her a happy England? 
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I am not rich (as people now estimate riches), and 
great part of what I have is already engaged in maintain- 
ing art-workmen, or for other objects more or less of 
public utility. The tenth of whatever is left to me, esti- 
mated as accurately as I can (you shall see the accounts), 
I will make over to you in perpetuity, with the best secu- 
rity that English law can give, on Christmas Day of this 
year, with engagement to add the tithe of whatever I 
earn afterward. Who else will help, with little or 
much? the object of such fund being, to begin, and grad- 
ually—no matter how slowly—to increase, the buying 
and securing of land in England, which shall not be built 
upon, but cultivated by Englishmen, with their own 
hands, and such help of force as they can find in wind 
and wave. 

I do not care with how many, or how few, this thing is 
begun, nor on what inconsiderable scale,—if it be but in 
two or three poor men’s gardens. So much, at least, I 


can buy, myself, and give them. If no help come, I have © 


done and said what I could, and there will be an end. If 
any help come to me, it is to be on the following condi- 
tions:—We will try to make some small piece of English 
ground, beautiful, peaceful, and fruitful. We will have 
no steam-engines upon it, and no railroads; we will have 
no untended or unthought-of creatures on it; mone 
wretched, but the sick; none idle but the dead. We will 
have no liberty upon it; but instant obedience to known 
law, and appointed persons; no equality upon it; but 
recognition of every betterness that we can find, and rep- 
robation of every worseness. When we want to go any- 
where, we will go there quietly and safely, not at forty 
miles an hour in the risk of our lives; when we want to 
carry anything anywhere, we will carry it either on the 


or 
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backs of beasts, or on our own, or in carts, or boats; we 
will have plenty of flowers and vegetables in our gardens, 
plenty of corn and grass in our fields,—and few bricks. 
We will have some music and poetry; the children shall 
learn to dance to it and sing it ;—perhaps some of the old 
people, in time, may also. We will have some art, more- 
over; we will at least try if, like the Greeks, we can’t 
make some pots. ‘The Greeks used to paint pictures of 
gods on their pots; we, probably, cannot do as much, but 
Wwe may put some pictures of insects on them, and rep- 
tiles;—butterflies, and frogs, if nothing better. There 
was an excellent old potter in France who used to put 
frogs and vipers into his dishes, to the admiration of man- 
kind; we can surely put something nicer than that. 
Little by little, some higher art and imagination may 
manifest themselves among us; and feeble rays of science 
may dawn for us. Botany, though too dull to dispute 
the existence of flowers; and history, though too simple 
to question the nativity of men;—nay—even perhaps an 
uncalculating and uncovetous wisdom, as of rude Magi, 
presenting, at such nativity, gifts of gold and frankincense. 
Faithfully yours, 
JOHN RUSKIN. 


THOMAS BABINGTON 
MACAULAY (1800-1859) 


LONDON IN 1685? 


HE position of London, relatively to the other towns 

of the empire, was, in the time of Charles the Sec- 
ond, far higher than at present. For at present the 
population of London is little more than six times the 
population of Manchester or of Liverpool. In the days 
of Charles the Second the population of London was more 
than seventeen times the population of Bristol or of Nor- 
wich. It may be doubted whether any other instance can 
be mentioned of a great kingdom in which the first city 
was more than seventeen times as large as the second. 
There is reason to believe that, in 1685, London had been, 
during about half a century, the most populous capital in 
Europe. ‘The inhabitants, who are now at least nineteen 
hundred thousand, were then probably a little more than 
half a million.2 London had in the world only one com- 
mercial rival, now long outstripped, the mighty and opu- 
lent Amsterdam. English writers boasted of the forest 
of masts and yard arms which covered the river from the 
bridge to the Tower, and of the incredible sums which 


1 According to King, 530,000. [Macaulay’s note.] 

2Macpherson’s History of Commerce. Chalmers’s estimate. 
Chamberlayne’s State of England, 1684. The tonnage of the steam- 
ers belonging to the port of London was, at the end of 1847, about 
60,000 tons. The customs of the port, from 1842 to 1845, very 
nearly averaged £11,000,000. [Macaulay’s note.] 
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were collected at the Custom-House in Thames Street. 
There is, indeed, no doubt that the trade of the metropolis 
then bore a far greater proportion than at present to the 
whole trade of the country; yet to our generation the 
honest vaunting of our ancestors must appear almost 
ludicrous. The shipping which they thought incredibly 
great appears not to have exceeded seventy thousand tons. 
This was, indeed, then more than a third of the whole 
tonnage of the kingdom, but is now less than a fourth of 
the tonnage of Newcastle, and is nearly equaled by the 
tonnage of the steam vessels of the Thames. The cus- 
toms of London amounted, in 1685, to about three hun- 
dred and thirty thousand pounds a year. In our time the 
net duty paid annually, at the same place, exceeds ten 
millions.* 

Whoever examines the maps of London which were 
published towards the close of the reign of Charles the 
Second will see that only the nucleus of the present capital 
then existed. The town did not, as now, fade by imper- 
ceptible degrees into the country. No long avenues of 
villas, embowered in lilacs and laburnums, extended from 
the great center of wealth and civilization almost to the 
boundaries of Middlesex and far into the heart of Kent 
and Surrey. In the east, no part of the immense line of 
warehouses and artificial lakes which now spreads from 
the Tower to Blackwall had even been projected. On 
the west, scarcely one of those stately piles of building 
which are inhabited by the noble and wealthy was in 
existence; and Chelsea, which is now peopled by more 
than forty thousand human beings, was a quiet country 
village with scarce a thousand inhabitants. On the north, 


1From Macaulay’s History of England. 
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cattle fed and sportsmen wandered with dogs and guns 
over the site of the borough of Marylebone, and over far 
the greater part of the space now covered by the boroughs 
of Finsbury and of the Tower Hamlets. Islington was 
almost a solitude; and poets loved to contrast its silence 
and repose with the din and turmoil of the monster Lon- 
don. On the south, the capital is now connected with its 
suburb by several bridges, not inferior in magnificence and 
solidity to the noblest works of the Cesars. In 1685 a 
single line of irregular arches, overhung by piles of mean 
and crazy houses, and garnished after a fashion worthy of 
the naked barbarians of Dahomy, with scores of moulder- 
ing heads, impeded the navigation of the river. 

Of the metropolis, the City, properly so called, was the 
most important division. At the time of the Restoration 
it had been built, for the most part, of wood and plaster; 
the few bricks that were used were ill baked; the booths 
where goods were exposed to sale projected far into the 
streets, and were overhung by the upper stories. A few 
specimens of this architecture may still be seen in those 
districts which were not reached by the great fire. That 
fire had, in a few days, covered a space of little less than 
a square mile with the ruins of eighty-nine churches and 
of thirteen thousand houses. But the city had risen again 
with the celerity which had excited the admiration of 
neighboring countries. Unfortunately, the old lines of 
the streets had been to a great extent preserved; and those 
lines, originally traced in an age when even princesses 
performed their journeys on horseback, were often too 
narrow to allow wheeled carriages to pass each other with 
ease, and were therefore ill adapted for the residence of 
wealthy persons in an age when a coach and six was a 
fashionable luxury. ‘The style of building was, however, 
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far superior to that of the city which had perished. The 
ordinary material was brick, of much better quality than 
had formerly been used. On the sites°of the ancient 
parish churches had arisen a multitude of new domes, 
towers, and spires which bore the mark of the fertile 
genius of Wren. In every place save one the traces of 
the great devastation had been completely effaced. But 
the crowds of workmen, the scaffolds, and the masses of 
hewn stone were still to be seen where the noblest of 
Protestant temples was slowly rising on the ruins of the 
old cathedral of St. Paul. 

The whole character of the City has, since that time, 
undergone a complete change. At present the bankers, 
the merchants, and the chief shopkeepers repair thither on 
six mornings of every week for the transaction of business ; 
but they reside in other quarters of the metropolis, or at 
suburban country-seats surrounded by shrubberies and 
flower gardens. This revolution in private habits has 
produced a political revolution of no small importance. 
The City is no longer regarded by the wealthiest traders 
with that attachment which every man naturally feels for 
his home. It is no longer associated in their minds with 
domestic affections and endearments. ‘The fireside, the 
nursery, the social table, the quiet bed are not there. 
Lombard Street and Threadneedle Street are merely 
places where men toil and accumulate. They go else- 
where to enjoy and to expend. On a Sunday or in an 
evening after the hours of business, some courts and alleys, 
which a few hours before had been alive with hurrying 
feet and anxious faces, are as silent as a country church- 
yard. The chiefs of the mercantile interest are no longer 
citizens. They avoid, they almost contemn, municipal 
honors and duties. Those honors and duties are aban- 
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doned to men who, though useful and highly respectable, 
seldom belong to the princely commercial houses of which 
the names are held in honor throughout the world. 

In the seventeenth century the City was the merchant’s 
residence. "Those mansions of the great old burghers 
which still exist have been turned into counting-houses 
and warehouses; but it is evident that they were originally 
not inferior in magnificence to the dwellings which were 
then inhabited by the nobility. They sometimes stand in 
retired and gloomy courts, and are accessible only by 
inconvenient passages; but their dimensions are ample 
and their aspect stately. “The entrances are decorated 
with richly carved pillars and canopies. ‘The staircases 
and landing-places are not wanting in grandeur. The 
floors are sometimes of wood, tessellated after the fashion 
of France. The palace of Sir Robert Clayton, in the Old 
Jewry, contained a superb banqueting room wainscoted 
with cedar and adorned with battles of gods and giants in 
fresco. Sir Dudley North expended four thousand 
pounds, a sum which would then have been important to 
a duke, on the rich furniture of his reception rooms in 
Basinghall Street. In such abodes, under the last Stuarts, 
the heads of the great firms lived splendidly and hos- 
pitably. To their dwelling-place they were bound by the 
strongest ties of interest and affection. There they had 
passed their youth, had made their friendships, had 
courted their wives, had seen their children grow up, had 
laid the remains of their parents in the earth, and ex-. 
pected that their own remains would be laid. ‘That 
intense patriotism which is peculiar to the members of 
societies congregated within a narrow space was, in such 
circumstances, strongly developed. ndon was, to the 
Londoner, what Athens was to the Athenian of the age 
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of Pericles, what Florence was to the Florentine of the 
fifteenth century. The citizen was proud of the gran- 
deur of his city, punctilious about her claims to respect, 
ambitious of her offices, and zealous for her franchises. 
At the close of the reign of Charles the Second the 
pride of the Londoners was smarting from a cruel mor- 
tification. The old charter had been taken away, and 
the magistracy had been remodelled. All the civic func- 
tionaries were Tories; and the Whigs, though in numbers 
and in wealth superior to their opponents, found them- 
selves excluded from every local dignity. Nevertheless, 
the external splendor of the municipal government was 
not diminished, nay, was rather increased by this change. 
For, under the administration of some Puritans who had 
lately borne rule, the ancient fame of the City for good 
cheer had declined; but under the new magistrates, who 
belonged to a more festive party, and at whose boards 
guests of rank and fashion from beyond Temple Bar were 
often seen, the Guildhall and the halls of the great com- 
panies were enlivened by many sumptuous banquets. 
During these repasts, odes, composed by the poet laureate 
of the corporation, in praise of the king, the duke, and the 
mayor, were sung to music. The drinking was deep, the 
shouting loud. An observant Tory, who had often shared 
in these revels, has remarked that the practice of huzzaing~ 
after drinking healths dates from this joyous period. 
The magnificence displayed by the first civic magistrate 
was almost regal. The gilded coach, indeed, which is 
now annually admired by the crowd, was not yet a part 
of his state. On great occasions he appeared on horse- 
back, attended by a long cavalcade inferior in magnificence 
only to that which, before a coronation, escorted the sov- 
ereign from the Tower to Westminster. The Lord 
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Mayor was never seen in public without his rich robe, 
his hood of black velvet, his gold chain, his jewel, and a 
great attendance of harbingers and guards. Nor did the 
world find anything ludicrous in the pomp which con- 
stantly surrounded him. For it was not more than pro- 
portioned to the place which, as wielding the strength 
and representing the dignity of the city of London, he 
was entitled to occupy in the state. That city, being 
then not only without equal in the country, but without 
second, had, during five and forty years, exercised almost 
as great an influence on the politics of England as Paris 
has, in our own time, exercised on the politics of France. 
In intelligence London was greatly in advance of every 
other part of the kingdom.- A government, supported 
and trusted by London, could in a day obtain such pecuni- 
ary means as it would have taken months to collect from 
the rest of the island. Nor were the military resources 
of the capital to be despised. The power which the lord 
lieutenants exercised in other parts of the kingdom was 
in London intrusted to a commission of eminent citizens. 
Under the orders of this commission were twelve regi- 
ments of foot and two regiments of horse. An army of 
drapers’ apprentices and journeymen tailors, with common 
councilmen for captains and aldermen for colonels, might 
not indeed have been able to stand its ground against 
regular troops; but there were then very few regular 
troops in the kingdom. A town, therefore, which could 
send forth, at an hour’s notice, twenty. thousand men, 
abounding in natural courage, provided with tolerable 
weapons, and not altogether untinctured with martial 
discipline, could not but be a valuable ally and a for- 
midable enemy. It was not forgotten that Hampden and 
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Pym? had been protected from lawless tyranny by the 
London trainbands; that, in the great crisis of the Civil 
War, the London trainbands had marched to raise the 
siege of Gloucester; or that, in the movement against 
the military tyrants which followed the downfall of 
Richard Cromwell, the London trainbands had borne a 
signal part. In truth, it is no exaggeration to say that, 
but for the hostility of the City, Charles the First would 
never have been vanquished, and that, without the help 
of the City, Charles the Second could scarcely have been 
restored. 

These considerations may serve to explain why, in spite 
of that attraction which had, during a long course of 
years, gradually drawn the aristocracy westward, a few 
men of high rank had continued, till a very recent period, 
to dwell in the vicinity of the Exchange and of the Guild- 
hall. Shaftesbury and Buckingham, while engaged in- 
bitter and unscrupulous opposition to the government, 
had thought that they could nowhere carry on their in- 
trigues so conveniently or so securely as under the protec- 
tion of the city magistrates and the city militia. 
Shaftesbury had therefore lived in Aldersgate Street, at 
a house which may still easily be known by pilasters and 
wreaths, the graceful work of Inigo. Buckingham had 
ordered his mansion near Charing Cross, once the abode 
of the archbishops of York, to be pulled down; and, while 
streets and alleys which are still named after him were 
rising on that site, chose to reside in Dowgate. 

These, however, were rare exceptions. Almost all the 
noble families of England had long migrated beyond the 

1 Hampden and Pym led the attacks of the Commons against the 


government of Charles I. 
2Inigo Jones, the most famous architect of his time, died in 1652. 
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walls. The district where most of their town houses 
stood lies between the city and the regions which are now 
considered as fashionable. A few great men still retained 
their hereditary hotels between the Strand and the river. 
The stately dwellings on the south and west of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, the Piazza of Covent Garden, Southampton 
Square, which is now called Bloomsbury Square, and 
King’s Square in Soho Fields, which is now called Soho 
Square, were among the favorite spots. Foreign princes 
were carried to see Bloomsbury Square as one of the won- 
ders of England. Soho Square, which had just been built, 
was to our ancestors a subject of pride with which their 
posterity will hardly sympathize. Monmouth Square had 
been the name while the fortunes of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth flourished, and on the southern side towered his 
mansion. The front, though ungraceful, was lofty and 
-tichly adorned. The walls of the principal apartments 
were finely sculptured with fruit, foliage, and armorial 
bearings, and were hung with embroidered satin. Every 
trace of this magnificence has long disappeared, and no 
aristocratical mansion is to be found in that once aristo- 
cratical quarter. A little way north from Holborn, and 
on the verge of the pastures and cornfields, rose two cele- 
brated palaces, each with an ample garden. One of them, 
then called Southampton House and subsequently Bed- 
ford House, was removed about fifty years ago to make 
room for a new city, which now covers, with its squares, 
streets, and churches, a vast area, renowned in the seven- 
teenth century for peaches and snipes. The other, Mon- 
tague House, celebrated for its frescoes and furniture, 
was, a few months after the death of Charles the Second, 
burned to the ground, and was speedily succeeded by a 
more magnificent Montague House, which, having been 
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long the repository of such various and precious treasures 
of art, science, and learning as were scarce ever before 
assembled under a single roof, has just given place to an 
edifice more magnificent still. 

Nearer to the court, on a space called Saint James’s 
Fields, had just been built Saint James’s Square and 
Jermyn Street. Saint James’s Church had recently been 
opened for the accommodation of the inhabitants of this 
new quarter. Golden Square, which was in the next 
generation inhabited by lords and ministers of state, had 
not yet been begun. Indeed the only dwellings to be 
seen on the north of Piccadilly were three or four isolated 
and almost rural mansions, of which the most celebrated 
was the costly pile erected by Clarendon, and nicknamed 
Dunkirk House. It had been purchased after its found- 
ers downfall by the Duke of Albemarle. The Clar- 
endon Hotel and Albemarle Street still preserve the 
memory of the site. 

He who then rambled to what is now the gayest and 
most crowded part of Regent Street found himself in a 
solitude, and was sometimes so fortunate as to have a shot 
at a woodcock.t On the north the Oxford Road ran 
between hedges. Three or four hundred yards to the 
south were the garden walls of a few great houses, which 
were considered as quite out of town. On the west was 
a meadow renowned for a spring from which, long after- 
wards, Conduit Street was named. On the east was a 
field not to be passed without a shudder by any Londoner 
of that age. There, as in a place far from the haunts of 
men, had been dug, twenty years before, when the great 
plague was raging, a pit into which the dead carts had 


2Old General Oglethorpe, who lived to 178s, used to boast that 
he had shot here in Anne’s reign. [Macaulay’s note.] 
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nightly shot corpses by scores. It was popularly believed 
that the earth was deeply tainted with infection, and 
could not be disturbed without imminent risk to human 
life. No foundations were laid there till two generations 
had passed without any return of the pestilence, and till 
the ghastly spot had long been surrounded by buildings.* 
We should greatly err if we were to suppose that any 
of the streets and squares then bore the same aspect as at 
present. The great majority of the houses, indeed, have, 
since that time, been wholly or in great part rebuilt. If 
the most fashionable parts of the capital could be placed 
before us, such as they then were, we should be disgusted 
by their squalid appearance and poisoned by their noisome 
atmosphere. In Covent Garden a filthy and noisy market 
was held close to the dwellings of the great. Fruit 
women screamed, carters fought, cabbage stalks and rot- 
ten apples accumulated in heaps at the thresholds of the 
Countess of Berkshire and of the Bishop of Durham. 
The center of Lincoln’s Inn Fields was an open space 
where the rabble congregated every evening, within a few 
yards of Cardigan House and Winchester House, to hear 
mountebanks harangue, to see bears dance, and to set dogs 
at oxen. Rubbish was shot in every part of the area. 
Horses were exercised there. The beggars were as noisy 
and importunate as in the worst governed cities of the 
Continent. A Lincoln’s Inn mumper was a proverb. 
The whole fraternity knew the arms and liveries of every 
charitably disposed grandee in the neighborhood, and, as — 
soon as his lordship’s coach and six appeared, came hop- 
ping and crawling in crowds to persecute him. ‘These 
disorders lasted, in spite of many accidents and of some 


1The pest field will be seen in maps of London as late as the end 
of George the First’s reign. [Macaulay’s note.] 
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legal proceedings, till, in the reign of George the Second, 
Sir Joseph Jekyll, Master of the Rolls, was knocked down 
and nearly killed in the middle of the square. ‘Then at 
length palisades were set up and a pleasant garden laid 
out. 

Saint James’s Square was a receptacle for all the offal 
and cinders, for all the dead cats and dead dogs of West- 
minster. At one time a cudgel player kept the ring there. 
At another time an impudent squatter settled himself 
there, and built a shed for rubbish under the windows 
of the gilded saloons in which the first magnates of the 
realm, Norfolks, Ormonds, Kents, and Pembrokes, gave 
banquets and balls. It was not till these nuisances had 
lasted through a whole generation and till much had been 
written about them that the inhabitants applied to par- 
liament for permission to put up rails and to plant trees. 

When such was the state of the quarter inhabited by 
the most luxurious portion of society, we may easily 
believe that the great body of the population suffered 
what would now be considered as insupportable griev- 
ances. ‘The pavement was detestable; all foreigners cried 
shame upon it. The drainage was so bad that in rainy 
weather the gutters soon became torrents. Several face- 
tious poet$ have commemorated the fury with which these 
black rivulets roared down Snow Hill and Ludgate Hill, 
bearing to Fleet Ditch a vast tribute of animal and vege- 
table filth from the stalls of butchers and greengrocers. 
This flood was profusely thrown to right and left by 
coaches and carts. To keep as far from the carriage road 
as possible was therefore the wish of every pedestrian. 
The mild and timid gave the wall. The bold and athletic 
took it. If two roisterers met, they cocked their hats in 
each other’s faces and pushed each other about till the 
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weaker was shoved towards the kennel. If he was a mere 
bully he sneaked off, muttering that he should find a time. 
If he was pugnacious, the encounter probably ended in a 
duel behind Montague House. 

The houses were not numbered. ‘There would indeed 
have been little advantage in numbering them; for of the 
coachmen, chairmen, porters, and errand boys of London, 
a very small portion could read. It was necessary to use 
marks which the most ignorant could understand. ‘The 
shops were therefore distinguished by painted signs, which 
gave a gay and grotesque aspect to the streets. The walk 
from Charing Cross to Whitechapel lay through an end- 

_less succession of Saracen’s Heads, Royal Oaks, Blue 
Bears, and Golden Lambs, which disappeared when they 
were no longer required for the direction of the common 
people. 

When the evening closed in, the difficulty and danger 
of walking about London became serious indeed. ‘The 
garret windows were opened, and pails were emptied, 
with little regard to those who were passing below. Falls, 
bruises, and broken bones were of constant occurrence. 
For, till the last year of the reign of Charles the Second, 
most of the streets were left in profound darkness. 
Thieves and robbers plied their trade with impunity; yet 
they were hardly so terrible to peaceable citizens as another 
class of rufhans. It was a favorite amusement of dissolute 
young gentlemen to swagger by night about the town, 
breaking windows, upsetting sedans, beating quiet men, 
and offering rude caresses to pretty women. Several 
dynasties of these tyrants had, since the Restoration dom- 
ineered over the streets. The Muns and Tityre Tus had 
given place to the Hectors, and the Hectors had been 
recently succeeded by the Scourers. At a later period 
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arose the Nicker, the Hawcubite, and the yet more 
dreaded name of Mohawk.! The machinery for keep- 
ing the peace was utterly contemptible. There was an 
act of Common Council which provided that more than a 
thousand watchmen should be constantly on the alert in 
the city, from sunset to sunrise, and that every inhabitant 
should take his turn of duty. But the act was negli- 
gently executed. Few of those who were summoned left 
their homes; and those few generally found it more 
agreeable to tipple in ale-houses than to pace the streets. 
It ought to be noticed that, in the last year of the reign 
of Charles the Second, began a great change in the police 
of London,—a change which has perhaps added as much 
to the happiness of the great body of the people as revolu- 
tions of much greater fame. An ingenious projector, 
named Edward Heming, obtained letters patent conveying 
to him, for a term of years, the exclusive right of lighting 
up London. He undertook, for a moderate considera- 
tion, to place a light before every tenth door, on moonless 
nights, from Michaelmas to Lady Day, and from six to 
twelve of the clock. ‘Those who now see the capital all 
the year round, from dusk to dawn, blazing with a splen- 
dor compared with which the illuminations for La Hogue 
and Blenheim would have looked pale, may perhaps smile 
to think of Heming’s lanterns, which glimmered feebly 
before one house in ten during a small part of one night 
1It may be suspected that some of the Tityre Tus, like good 


Cavaliers, broke Milton’s windows shortly after the Restoration. I 
am confident that he was thinking of those pests of London when 
he dictated the noble lines,— 

“And in luxurious cities, when the noise 

Of riot ascends above their loftiest towers, 

And injury and outrage, and when night 

Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons 

Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine.” 
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in three. But such was not the feeling of his contem- 
poraries. His scheme was enthusiastically applauded and 
furiously attacked. The friends of improvement extolled 
him as the greatest of all the benefactors of his city. 
What, they asked, were the boasted inventions of 
Archimedes when compared with the achievement of the 
man who had turned the nocturnal shades into noonday ? 
In spite of these eloquent eulogies, the cause of darkness 
was not left undefended. There were fools in that age 
who opposed the introduction of what was called the new 
light as strenuously as fools in our age have opposed the 
introduction of vaccination and railroads, as strenuously 
as the fools of an age anterior to the dawn of history 
doubtless opposed the introduction of the plough and of 
alphabetical writing. Many years after the date of 
Heming’s patent, there were extensive districts in which 
no lamp was seen. 

We may easily imagine what, in such times, must have 
been the state of the quarters peopled by the outcasts of 
society. Among those quarters one had attained a scandal- 
ous preéminence. On the confines of the city and the 
Temple had been founded, in the thirteenth century, a 
House of Carmelite Friars, distinguished by their white 
hoods. The precinct of this house had, before the Refor- 
mation, been a sanctuary for criminals, and still retained 
the privilege of protecting debtors from arrest. Insolvents 
consequently were to be found in every dwelling, from 
cellar to garret. Of these a large proportion were knaves 
and libertines, and were followed to their asylum by 
women more abandoned than themselves. The civil 
power was unable to keep order in a district swarming 
with such inhabitants; and thus Whitefriars became the 
favorite resort of all who wished to be emancipated from 
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the restraints of the law. Though the immunities legally 
belonging to the place extended only to cases of debt, 
cheats, false witnesses, forgers, and highwaymen found 
refuge there. For amidst a rabble so desperate no peace 
officer’s life was in safety. At the cry of “Rescue,” bullies 
with swords and cudgels and termagant hags with spits 
and broomsticks poured forth by hundreds; and the in- 
truder was fortunate if he escaped back into Fleet Street, 
hustled, stripped, and pumped upon. Even the warrant 
of the Chief Justice of England could not be executed 
without the help of a company of musketeers. Such relics 
of the barbarism of the darkest ages were to be found 
within a short walk of the chambers where Somers was 
studying history and law, of the chapel where Tillotson 
was preaching, of the coffee-house where Dryden was 
passing judgment on poems and plays, and of the hall 
where the Royal Society was examining the astronomical 
system of Isaac Newton. 

Each of the two cities which made up the capital of 
England had its own center of attraction. In the metrop- 
olis of commerce the point of convergence was the Ex- 
change; in the metropolis of fashion the Palace. But the 
Palace did not retain its influence so long as the Ex- 
change. The revolution completely altered the relations 
between the court and the higher classes of society. It 
was by degrees discovered that the king, in his individual 
capacity, had very little to give; that coronets and garters, 
bishoprics, and embassies, lordships of the treasury, and 
tellerships of the Exchequer, nay, even charges in the 
royal stud and bedchamber, were really bestowed, not by 
the king, but by his advisers. Every ambitious and cove- 
tous man perceived that he would consult his own interest 
far better by acquiring the dominion of a Cornish bor- 
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ough, and by rendering good service to the ministry during 
a critical session, than by becoming the companion or even 
the minion of his prince. It was therefore in the ante- 
chambers, not of George the First and of George the 
Second, but of Walpole and of Pelham, that the daily 
crowd of courtiers was to be found. It is also to be re- 
marked that the same revolution which made it impossible 
that our kings should use the patronage of the state, 
merely for the purpose of gratifying their personal predi- 
lections, gave us several kings unfitted by their education 
and habits to be gracious and affable hosts. They had 
been born and bred on the Continent. They never felt 
themselves at home in our island. If they spoke our 
language they spoke it inelegantly and with effort. Our 
national character they never fully understood. Our na- 
tional manners they hardly attempted to acquire. The 
most important part of their duty they performed better 
than any ruler who had preceded them, for they gov- 
erned strictly according to law; but they could not be the 
first gentlemen of the realm, the heads of polite society. 
If ever they unbent it was in a very small circle, where 
hardly an English face was to be seen; and they were 
never so happy as when they could escape for a summer to 
their native land. They had indeed their days of recep- 
tion for our nobility and gentry; but the reception was 
mere matter of form, and became at last as solemn a 
ceremony as a funeral. 


* ROBERT. LOUIS STEVENSON 
| (1850-1894) 


ZES TRIPLEX? 
(1878) 


HE changes wrought by death are in themselves so 

sharp and final, and so terrible and melancholy in 
their consequences, that the thing stands alone in man’s 
experience, and has no parallel upon earth. It outdoes 
all other accidents because it is the last of them. Some- 
times it leaps suddenly upon its victims like a Thug; 
sometimes it lays a regular siege and creeps upon their 
citadel during a score of years. And when the business 
is done, there is sore havoc made in other people’s lives, 
and a pin knocked out by which many subsidiary friend- 
ships hung together. There are empty chairs, solitary 
walks, and single beds at night. Again, in taking away 
our friertds, death does not take them away utterly, but 
leaves behind a mocking, tragical, and soon intoler- 
able residue, which must be hurriedly concealed. Hence 
a whole chapter of sights and customs striking to the 
mind, from the pyramids of Egypt to the gibbets and 
dule trees of medieval Europe. The poorest persons 
have a bit of pageant going toward the tomb; memorial 
stones are set up over the least memorable; and, in order 
to preserve some show of respect for what remains of 
our old loves and friendships, we must accompany it 


1 Reprinted with the kind permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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with much grimly ludicrous ceremonial, and the hired 
undertaker parades before the door. All this, and much 
more of the same sort, accompanied by the eloquence of 
poets, has gone a great way to put humanity in error; 
nay, in many philosophies the error has been embodied 
and laid down with every circumstance of logic; although 
in real life the bustle and swiftness, in leaving people 
little time to think, have not left them time enough to go 
dangerously wrong in practice. 

As a matter of fact, although few things are spoken 
of with more fearful whisperings than this prospect of 
death, few have less influence on conduct under healthy 
circumstances. We have all heard of cities in South 
America built upon the side of fiery mountains, and how, 
even in this tremendous neighborhood, the inhabitants 
are not a jot more impressed by the solemnity of mortal 
conditions than if they were delving gardens in the 
greenest corner of England. ‘There are serenades and 
suppers and much gallantry among the myrtles over- 
head; and meanwhile the foundation shudders under- 
foot, the bowels of the mountain growl, and at any 
moment living ruin may leap sky-high into the moon- 
light, and tumble man and _ his merry-making in the 
dust. In the eyes of very young people, and very dull 
old ones, there is something indescribably reckless and 
desperate in such a picture. It seems not credible that 
respectable married people, with umbrellas, should find 
appetite for a bit of supper within quite a long dis- 
tance of a fiery mountain; ordinary life begins to smell 
of high-handed debauch when it is carried on so close 
to a catastrophe; and even cheese and salad, it seems, 
could hardly be relished in such circumstances without 
something like a defiance of the Creator. It should be a 
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place for nobody but hermits dwelling in prayer and 
maceration, or mere born-devils drowning care in a per- 
petual carouse. 

And yet, when one comes to think upon it calmly, the 
situation of these South American citizens forms only 
a very pale figure for the state of ordinary mankind. 
This world itself, travelling blindly and swiftly in over- 
crowded space, among a million other worlds travelling 
blindly and swiftly in contrary directions, may very well 
come by a knock that would set it into explosion like a 
penny squib. And what, pathologically looked at, is 
the human body with all its organs, but a mere bagful 
of petards? The least of these is as dangerous to the 
whole economy as the ship’s powder-magazine to the 
ship; and with every breath we breathe, and every meal 
we eat, we are putting one or more of them in peril. 
If we clung as devotedly as some philosophers pretend 
we do to the abstract idea of life, or were half as fright- 
ened as they make out we are, for the subversive acci- 
dent that ends it all, the trumpets might sound by the 
hour and no one would follow them into battle—the 
blue peter might fly at the truck, but who would climb 
into a sea-going ship? ‘Think (if these philosophers 
were right) with what a. preparation of spirit we should 
affront the daily peril of the dinner-table: a deadlier 
spot thar any battle-field in history, where the far 
greater proportion of our ancestors have miserably left 
their bones! What woman would ever be lured into 
marriage, so much more dangerous than the wildest 
sea? And what would it be to grow old? For, after 
a certain distance, every step we take in life we find the 
ice growing thinner below our feet, and all around us 
and behind us we see our contemporaries going through. 
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By the time a man gets well into the seventies, his con- 
tinued existence is a mere miracle; and when he lays 
his old bones in bed for the night, there is an overwhelm- 
ing probability that he will never see the day. Do the 
old men mind it, as a matter of fact? Why, no. They 
were never merrier; they have their grog at night, and 
tell the raciest stories; they hear of the death of people 
about their own age, or even younger, not as if it was 
a grisly warning, but with a simple childlike pleasure at 
having outlived some one else; and when a draught 
might puff them out like a guttering candle, or a bit of a 
stumble shatter them like so much glass, their old 
hearts keep sound and unaffrighted, and they go on, bub- 
bling with laughter, through years of man’s age com- 
pared to which the valley of Balaclava was as safe and 
peaceful as a village cricket-green on Sunday. It may 
fairly be questioned (if we look to the peril only) whether 
it was a much more daring feat for Curtius to plunge into 
the gulf, than for any old gentleman of ninety to doff his 
clothes and clamber into bed. 

Indeed, it is a memorable subject for consideration, 
with what unconcern and gaiety mankind pricks on 
along the Valley of the Shadow of Death. The whole 
way is one wilderness of snares, and the end of it, for 
those who fear the last pinch, is irrevocable ruin. And 
yet we go spinning through it all, like a party for the 
Derby. Perhaps the reader remembers one of the 
humorous devices of the deified Caligula: how he en- 
couraged a vast concourse of holiday-makers on to his 
bridge over Baiz bay;.and when they were in the height 
of their enjoyment, turned loose the Praetorian guards 
among the company, and had them tossed into the sea. 
This is no bad miniature of the dealings of nature with 
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the transitory race of man. Only, what a checkered 
picnic we have of it, even while it lasts! and into what 
great waters, not to be crossed by any swimmer, God’s 
pale Praetorian throws us over in the ena: 

We live the time that a match flickers; we pop the 
cork of a ginger-beer bottle, and the earthquake swal- 
lows us on the instant. Is it not odd, is it not incon- 
gruous, is it not, in the highest sense of human speech, 
incredible, that we should think so highly of the ginger- 
beer, and regard so little the devouring earthquake? 
The love of Life and the fear of Death are two famous 
phrases that grow harder to understand the more we 
think about them. It is a well-known fact that an im- 
mense proportion of boat accidents would never happen 
if people held the sheet in their hands instead of making 
it fast; and yet, unless it be some martinet of a pro- 
fessional mariner or some landsman with shattered 
nerves, every one of God’s creatures makes it fast. A 
strange instance of man’s unconcern and brazen bold- 
ness in the face of death! 

We confound ourselves with metaphysical phrases, 
which we import into daily talk with noble inappropri- 
ateness. We have no idea of what death is, apart from 
its circumstances and some of its consequences to others; 
and although we have some experience of living, there 
is not a man on earth who has flown so high into ab- 
straction as to have any practical guess at the meaning 
of the word Jife. All literature, from Job and Omar 
Khayyam to Thomas Carlyle or Walt Whitman, is but 
an attempt to look upon the human state with such large- 
ness of view as shall enable us to rise from the con- 
sideration of living to the Definition of Life. And our 
sages give us about the best satisfaction in their power 
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when they say that it is a vapor, or a show, or made 
of the same stuff with dreams. Philosophy, in its more 
rigid sense, has been at the same work for ages; and 
after a myriad bald heads have wagged over the prob- 
lem, and piles of words have been heaped one upon 
another into dry and cloudy volumes without end, philoso- 
phy has the honor of laying before us, with modest 
pride, her contribution toward the subject: that life 
is a Permanent Possibility of Sensation. Truly a fine re- 
sult! A man may very well love beef, or hunting, or 
a woman; but surely, surely, not a Permanent Possibility 
of Sensation! He may be afraid of a precipice, or a 
dentist, or a large enemy with a club, or even an under- 
taker’s man; but not certainly of abstract death. We 
may trick with the word life in its dozen senses until 
we are weary of tricking; we may argue in terms of all 
the philosophies on earth, but one fact remains true 
throughout—that we do not love life, in the sense that 
we are greatly preoccupied about its conservation—that 
we do not, properly speaking, love life at all, but living. 
Into the views of the least careful there will enter some 
degree of providence; no man’s eyes are fixed entirely on 
the passing hour; but although we have some anticipation 
of good health, good weather, wine, active employment, 
love, and self-approval, the sum of these anticipations does 
not amount to anything like a general view of life’s pos- 
sibilities and issues; nor are those who cherish them most 
vividly, at all the most scrupulous of their personal safety. 
To be deeply interested in the accidents of our existence, 
to enjoy keenly the mixed texture of human experience, 
rather leads a man to disregard precautions, and risk his 
neck against a straw. For surely the love of living is 
stronger in an Alpine climber roping over a peril, or a 
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hunter riding merrily at a stiff fence, than in a creature 
who lives upon a diet and walks a measured distance in 
the interest of his constitution. 

There is a great deal of very vile nonsense talked 
upon both sides of the matter: tearing divines reducing 
life to the dimensions of a mere funeral procession, so 
short as to be hardly decent; and melancholy unbelievers 
yearning for the tomb as if it were a world too far away. 
Both sides must feel a little ashamed of their perform- 
ances now and again when they draw in their chairs to 
dinner. Indeed, a good meal and a bottle of wine is 
an answer to most standard works upon the question. 
When a man’s heart warms to his viands, he forgets a 
great deal of sophistry, and soars into a rosy zone of 
contemplation. Death may be knocking at the door, 
like the Commander’s statute; we have something else 
in hand, thank God, and let him knock. Passing bells 
are ringing all the world over. All the world over, and 
every hour, some one is parting company with all his 
aches and ecstacies. For us also the trap is laid. But 
we are so fond of life that we have no leisure to entertain 
the terror of death. It is a honeymoon with us all 
through, and none of the longest. Small blame to us 
if we give our whole hearts to this glowing bride of 
ours, to the appetites, to honor, to the hungry curiosity 
of the mind, to the pleasure of the eyes in nature, and 
the pride of our own nimble bodies. 

We all of us appreciate the sensations; but as for 
caring about the Permanence of the Possibility, a man’s 
head is generally very bald, and his senses very dull, 
before he comes to that. Whether we regard life as a 
lane leading to a dead wall—a mere bag’s end, as the 
French say—or whether we think of it as a vestibule 
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or gymnasium, where we wait our turn and prepare our 
faculties for some more noble destiny; whether we thun- 
der in a pulpit, or pule in little atheistic poetry-books, 
about its vanity and brevity; whether we look justly for 
years of health and vigor, or are about to mount into a 
Bath chair, as a step toward the hearse; in each and all of 
these views and situations there is but one conclusion 
possible: that a man should stop his ears against paralyz- 
ing terror, and run the race that is set before him with a 
single mind. No one surely could have recoiled with 
more heartache and terror from the thought of death than 
our respected lexicographer ; and yet we know how little it 
affected his conduct, how wisely and boldly he walked, 
and in what a fresh and lively vein he spoke of life. 
Already an old man, he ventured on his Highland tour; 
and his heart, bound with triple brass, did not recoil 
before twenty-seven individual cups of tea. As courage 
and intelligence are the two qualities best worth a good 
man’s cultivation, so it is the first part of intelligence to 
recognize our precarious estate in life, and the first part 
of courage to be not at all abashed before the fact. A 
frank and somewhat headlong carriage, not looking too 
anxiously before, not dallying in maudlin regret over the 
past, stamps the man who is well armored for this world. 

And not only well armored for himself, but a good 
friend and a good citizen to boot. We do not go to 
cowards for tender dealing; there is nothing so cruel as — 
panic; the man who has least fear for his own carcass, 
has most time to consider others. ‘That eminent chemist 
who took his walks abroad in tin shoes, and subsisted 
wholly upon tepid milk, had all his work cut out for 
him in considerate dealings with his own digestion. So 
soon as prudence has begun to grow up in the brain, 
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like a dismal ‘fungus, it finds its first expression in a 
paralysis of generous acts. The victim begins to shrink 
spiritually; he develops a fancy for parlors with a regu- 
lated temperature, and takes his morality on the princi- 
ple of tin shoes and tepid milk. The care of one impor- 
tant body or soul becomes so engrossing, that all the 
noises of the outer world begin to come thin and faint 
into the parlor with the regulated temperature; and the 
tin shoes go equably forward over blood and rain. To 
be overwise is to ossify; and the scruple-monger ends 
by standing stock-still. Now the man who has his heart 
on his sleeve, and a good whirling weathercock of a 
brain, who reckons his life as a thing to be dashingly 
used and cheerfully hazarded, makes a very different 
acquaintance of the world, keeps all his pulses going 
true and fast, and gathers impetus as he runs, until, 
if he be running toward anything better than wildfire, 
he may shoot up and become a constellation in the end. 
Lord, look after his health; Lord, have a care of his soul, 
says he; and he has at the key of the position, and 
swashes through incongruity and peril toward his aim. 
Death is on all sides of him with pointed batteries, as he 
is on all sides of all of us; unfortunate surprises gird him 
round; mimmouthed friends and relations hold up their 
hands in quite a little elegiacal synod about his path: 
and what cares he for all this? Being a true lover of 
living, a fellow with something pushing and spontane- 
ous in his inside, he must, like any other soldier, in any 
other stirring, deadly warfare, push on at his best pace 
until he touch the goal. “A peerage or Westminster 
Abbey!” cried Nelson-in his bright, boyish, heroic man- 
ner. ‘These are great incentives; not for any of these, 
but for the plain satisfaction of living, of being about 
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their business in some sort or other, do the brave, serv- 
iceable men of every nation tread down the nettle 
danger, and pass flyingly over all the stumbling-blocks 
of prudence. Think of the heroism of Johnson, think 
of that superb indifference to mortal limitation that set 
him upon his dictionary, and carried him through tri- 
umphantly until the end! Who, if he were wisely con- 
siderate of things at large, would ever embark upon any 
work much more considerable than a half penny post 
card? Who would project a serial novel, after Thack- 
eray and Dickens had each fallen in mid-course? Who 
would find heart enough to begin to live, if he dallied 
with the consideration of death? 

And, after all, what sorry and pitiful quibbling all 
this is! To forego all the issues of living in a parlor 
with the regulated temperature—as if that were not to 
die a hundred times over, and for ten years at a stretch! 
As if it were not to die in one’s own lifetime, and with- 
out even the sad immunities of death! As if it were not 
to die, and yet be the patient spectators of our own 
pitiable change! ‘The Permanent Possibility is pre- 
served, but the sensations carefully held at arm’s length, 
as if one kept a photographic plate in a dark chamber. 
It is better to lose health like a spendthrift than to 
waste it like a miser. It is better to live and be done 
with it, than to die daily in the sickroom. By all 
means begin your folio; even if the doctor does not give 
you a year, even if he hesitates about a month, make 
one brave push and.see what can be accomplished in a 
week. It is not only in finished undertakings that we 
ought to honor useful labor. A-spirit goes out of the 
man who means execution, which outlives the most un- 
timely ending. All who have meant good work with 
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their whole hearts, have done good work, although they 
may die before they have the time to sign it. Every 
heart that has beat strong and cheerfully has left a 
hopeful impulse behind it in the world, and bettered the 
tradition of mankind. And even if death catch people, 
like an open pitfall, and in mid-career, laying out vast 
projects, and planning monstrous foundations, flushed 
with hope, and their mouths full of boastful language, 
they should be at once tripped up and silenced: is there 
not something brave and spirited in such a termination? 
and does not life go down with a better grace, foaming 
in full body over a precipice, than miserably straggling 
to an end in sandy deltas? When the Greeks made their 
fine saying that those whom the gods love die young, 
I cannot help believing they had this sort of death also 
in their eye. For surely, at whatever age it overtake 
the man, this is to die young. Death has not been suffered 
to take so much as an illusion from his heart. In the hot- 
fit of life, a-tiptoe on the highest point of being, he passes 
at a bound on to the other side. The noise of the mallet 
and chisel is scarcely quenched, the trumpets are hardly 
done blowing, when, trailing with him clouds of glory, 
this happy-starred, full-blooded spirit shoots into the spir- 
itual land. 


THE LANTERN-BEARERS 1? 
(1888) 
I 


A Bugis boys congregated every autumn about a certain 
easterly fisher-village, where they tasted in a high de- 
gree the glory of existence. The place was created seem- 
ingly on purpose for the diversion of young gentleman. A 
street or two of houses, mostly red and many of them 
tiled; a number of fine trees clustered about the manse 
and the kirkyard, and turning the chief street into a shady 
alley; many little gardens more than usually bright with 
flowers; nets a-drying, and fisher-wives scolding in the 
backward parts; a smell of fish, a genial smell of sea- 
weed ; whiffs of blowing sand at the street-corners; shops 
with golf-balls and bottled lollipops; another shop with 
penny pickwicks (that remarkable cigar) and the London 
Journal, dear to me for its startling pictures, and a few 
novels, dear for their suggestive names: such, as well as 
memory serves me, were the ingredients of the town. 
These, you are to conceive posted on a spit between two 
sandy bays, and sparsely flanked with villas—enough for 
the boys to lodge in with their subsidiary parents, not 
enough (not yet enough) to cocknify the scene: a haven 
in the rocks in front: in front of that, a file of gray islets: 
to the left, endless links and sand wreaths, a wilderness 
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of hiding-holes, alive with popping rabbits and soaring 
gulls: to the right, a range of seaward crags, one rugged 
brow beyond another; the ruins of a mighty and ancient 
fortress on the brink of one; ‘coves between—now charmed 
into sunshine quiet, now whistling with wind and clam- 
orous with bursting surges; the dens and sheltered hollows 
redolent of thyme and southernwood, the air at the cliff’s 
edge brisk and clean and pungent of the sea—in front of 
all, the Bass Rock, tilted seaward like a doubtful bather, 
the surf ringing it with white, the solan-geese hanging 
round its summit like a great and glittering smoke. This 
choice piece of seaboard was sacred, besides, to the 
wrecker; and the Bass, in the eye of fancy, still flew the 
colours of King James; and in the ear of fancy the arches 
{ Tantallon still rang with horseshoe iron, and echoed 
to the commands of Bell-the-Cat. 

There was nothing to mar your days, if you were a boy 
summering in that part, but the embarrassment of pleas- 
ure. You might golf if you wanted; but I seem to have 
been better employed. You might secrete yourself in the 
Lady’s Walk, a certain sunless dingle of elders, all mossed 
over by the damp as green as grass, and dotted here and 
there by the streamside with roofless walls, the cold homes 
of anchorites. To fit themselves for life, and with a spe- 
cial eye to acquire the art of smoking, it was even common 
for the boys to harbour there; and you might have seen a 
single penny pickwick, honestly shared in lengths with a 
blunt knife, bestrew the glen with these apprentices. 
Again, you might join our fishing parties, where we sat 
perched as thick as solan-geese, a covey of little anglers, 
boy and girl, angling over each other’s heads, to the much 
entanglement of lines and loss of podleys and consequent 
shrill recrimination—shrill as the geese themselves. In- 
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deed, had that been all, you might have done this often; 
but though fishing be a fine pastime, the podley is scarce 
to be regarded as a dainty for the table; and it was a point 
of honour that a boy should eat all that he had taken. Or 
again, you might climb the Law, where the whale’s jaw- 
bone stood landmark in the buzzing wind, and behold the 
face of many counties, and the smoke and spires of many 
towns, and the sails of distant ships. You might bathe, 
now in the flaws of fine weather, that we pathetically call 
our summer, now in a gale of wind, with the sand scourg- 
ing your bare hide, your clothes thrashing abroad from 
underneath their guardian stone, the froth of the great 
breakers casting you headlong ere it had drowned your 
knees. Or you might explore the tidal rocks, above all in 
the ebb of springs, when the very roots of the hills were 
for the nonce discovered; following my leader from one 
group to another, groping in slippery tangle for the wreck 
of ships, wading in pools after the abominable creatures of 
the sea, and ever with an eye cast backward on the march 
of the tide and the menaced line of your retreat. And 
then you might go Crusoeing, a word that covers all ex- 
tempore eating in the open air: digging perhaps a house 
under the margin of the links, kindling a fire of the sea- 
ware, and cooking apples there—if they were truly apples, 
for I sometimes suppose the merchant must have played 
us off with some inferior and quite local fruit, capable of 
resolving, in the neighbourhood of fire, into mere sand 
and smoke and iodine; or perhaps pushing to Tantallon, 
you might lunch on sandwiches and visions in the grassy 
court, while the wind hummed in the crumbling turrets; 
or clambering along the coast, eat geans (the worst, I 
must suppose, in Christendom) from an adventurous gean 
tree that had taken root under a cliff, where it was shaken 
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with an ague of east wind, and silvered after gales with 
salt, and grew so foreign among its bleak surroundings 
that to eat of its produce was an adventure in itself. 
There are mingled some dismal memories with so many 
that were joyous. Of the fisher-wife, for instance, who 
had cut her throat at Canty Bay; and of how I ran with 
the other children to the top of the Quadrant, and beheld 
a posse of silent people escorting a cart, and on the cart, 
bound in a chair, her throat bandaged, and the bandage 
all bloody—horror!—the fisher-wife herself, who contin- 
ued thenceforth to hag-ride my thoughts, and even to-day 
(as I recall the scene) darkens daylight. She was lodged 
in the little old jail in the chief street; but whether or no 
she died there, with a wise terror of the worst, I never 
inquired. She had been tippling; it was but a dingy 
tragedy; and it seems strange and hard that, after all 
these years, the poor crazy sinner should be still pilloried 
on her cart in the scrap-book of my memory. Nor shall I 
readily forget a certain house in the Quadrant where a 
visitor died, and a dark old woman continued to dwell 
alone with the dead body; nor how this old woman con- 
ceived a hatred to myself and one of my cousins, and in 
the dread ‘thour of the dusk, as we were clambering on the 
garden-walls, opened a window in that house of mortality 
and cursed us in a shrill voice and with a marrowy choice 
of language. It was a pair of very colourless urchins that 
fled down the lane from this remarkable experience! But 
I recall with a more doubtful sentiment, compounded out 
of fear and exultation, the coil of equinoctial tempests; 
trumpeting squalls, scouring flaws of rain; the boats with 
their reefed lugsails scudding for the harbour mouth, 
where danger lay, for it was hard to make when the wind 
had any east in it; the wives clustered with blowing 
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shawls at the pier-head, where (if fate was against them) 
they might see boat and husband and sons—their whole 
wealth and their whole family—engulfed under their 
eyes; and (what I saw but once) a troop of neighbours 
forcing such an unfortunate homeward, and she squalling 
and battling in their midst, a figure scarcely human, a 
tragic Maenad. 

These are things that I recall with interest; but what 
my memory dwells upon the most, I have been all this 
while withholding. It was a sport peculiar to the place, 
and indeed to a week or so of our two months’ holiday 
there. Maybe it still flourishes in its native spot; for boys 
and their pastimes are swayed by periodic forces inscru- 
table to man; so that tops and marbles reappear in their 
due season, regular like the sun and moon; and the harm- 
less art of knucklebones has seen the fall of the Roman 
empire and the rise of the United States. It may still 
flourish in its native spot, but nowhere else, I am per- 
suaded; for I tried myself to introduce it on Tweedside, 
and was defeated lamentably; its charm being quite local, 
like a country wine that cannot be exported. 

The idle manner of it was this:— 

Toward the end of September, when school-time was 
drawing near and the nights were already black, we 
would begin to sally from our respective villas, each 
equipped with a tin bull’s-eye lantern. The thing was 
so well known that it had worn a rut in the commerce of 
Great Britain; and the grocers, about the due time, began 
to garnish their windows with our particular brand of 
luminary. We wore them buckled to the waist upon a 
cricket belt, and over them, such was the rigour of the 
game, a buttoned top-coat. ‘They smelled noisomely of 
glistered tin; they never burned aright, though they would 
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always burn our fingers; their use was naught; the pleas- 
ure of them merely fanciful; and yet a boy with a bull’s- 
eye under his top-coat asked for nothing more. The 
fishermen used lanterns about their boats, and it was from 
them, I suppose, that we had got the hint; but.theirs were 
not bull’s-eyes, nor did we ever play at being fishermen. 
The police carried them at their belts, and we had plainly 
copied them in that; yet we did not pretend to be police- 
men. Burglars, indeed, we may have had some haunting 
thoughts of; and we had certainly an eye to past ages 
when lanterns were more common, and to certain story- 
books in which we had found them to figure very largely. 
But take it for all in all, the pleasure of the thing was 
substantive; and to be a boy with a bull’s-eye under his 
top-coat was good enough for us. 

When two of these asses met, there would be an anxious 
“Have you got your lantern?” and a gratified “Yes!” 
That was the shibboleth, and very needful too; for, as it 
was the rule to keep our glory contained, none could 
recognize a lantern-bearer, unless (like the pole-cat) by 
the smell. Four or five would sometimes climb into the 
belly of a ten-man lugger, with nothing but the thwarts 
above them—for the cabin was usually locked, or choose 
out some hollow of the links where the wind might whistle 
overhead. There the coats would be unbuttoned and the 
bull’s-eye discovered ; and in the chequering glimmer under 
the huge windy hall of the mght, and cheered by a rich 
steam of toasting tinware, these fortunate young gentle- 
men would crouch together in the cold sand of the links 
or on the scaly bilges of the fishing-boat, and delight them- 
selves with inappropriate talk. Woe is me that I may 
not give some specimens—some of their foresights of life, 
or deep inquiries into the rudiments of man and nature, 
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these were so fiery and so innocent, they were so richly 
silly, so romantically young. But the talk, at any rate, 
was but a condiment; and these gatherings themselves 
only accidents in the career of the lantern-bearer. The 
essence of this bliss was to walk by yourself in the black 
night; the slide shut, the top-coat buttoned; not a ray 
escaping, whether to conduct your footsteps or to make 
your glory public: a mere pillar of darkness in the dark; 
and all the while, deep down in the privacy of your fool’s 
heart, to know you had a bull’s-eye at your belt, and to 
exult and sing over the knowledge. 


II 


It is said that a poet has died young in the breast of 
the most stolid. It may be contended, rather, that this 
(somewhat minor) bard in almost every case survives, and 
is the spice of life to his possessor. Justice is not done to 
the versatility and unplumbed childishness of man’s imag- 
ination. His life from without may seem but a rude 
mound of mud; there will be some golden chamber at the 
heart of it, in which he dwells delighted; and for as dark 
as his pathway seems to the observer, he will have some 
kind of a bull’s-eye at his belt. 

It would be hard to pick out a career more cheerless 
than that of Dancer, the miser, as he figures in the Old 
Bailey Reports, a prey to the most sordid persecutions, the 
butt of his neighbourhood, betrayed by his hired man, his 
house beleaguered’ by the impish school-boy, and he him- 
self grinding and fuming and impotently fleeing to the 
law against these pin-pricks. You marvel at first that any 
one should willingly prolong a life so destitute of charm 
and dignity; and then you.call to memory that had he 
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chosen, had he ceased to be a miser, he could have been 
freed at once from these trials, and might have built him- 
self a castle and gone escorted by a squadron. For the 
love of more recondite joys, which we cannot estimate, 
which, it may be, we should envy, the man had willingly 
foregone both comfort and consideration. “His mind to 
him a kingdom was’; and sure enough, digging into that 
mind, which seems at first a dust-heap, we unearth some 
priceless jewels. For Dancer must have had the love of 
power and the disdain of using it, a noble character in 
itself; disdain of many pleasures, a chief part of what is 
commonly called wisdom; disdain of the inevitable end, 
that finest trait of mankind; scorn of men’s opinions, an- 
other element of virtue; and at the back of all, a con- 
science just like yours and mine, whining like a cur, swin- 
dling like a thimble-rigger, but still pointing (there or 
thereabout) to some conventional standard. Here were a 
cabinet portrait to which Hawthorne perhaps had done 
justice; and yet not Hawthorne either, for he was mildly 
minded, and it lay not in him to create for us that throb 
of the miser’s pulse, his fretful energy of gusto, his vast 
arms of ambition clutching in he knows not what: in- 
satiable, insane, a god with a muck-rake. Thus, at least, 
looking in the bosom of the miser, consideration detects 
the poet in the full tide of life, with more, indeed, of the 
poetic fire than usually goes to epics; and tracing that 
mean man about his cold hearth, and to and fro in his 
discomfortable house, spies within him a blazing bonfire 
of delight. And so with others, who do not live by bread 
alone, but by some cherished and perhaps fantastic pleas- 
ure; who are meat salesmen to the external eye, and 
possibly to themselves are Shakespeares, Napoleons, or 
Beethovens; who have not one virtue to rub against an- 
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other in the field of active life, and yet perhaps, in the life 
of contemplation, sit with the saints. We see them on 
the street, and we can count their buttons; but heaven 
knows in what they pride themselves! heaven knows 
where they have set their treasure! 

There is one fable that touches very near the quick of 
life: the fable of the monk who passed into the woods, 
heard a bird break into song, hearkened for a trill or two, 
and found himself on his return a stranger at his convent 
gates; for he had been absent fifty years, and of all his 
comrades there survived but one to recognise him. It is 
not only in the woods that this enchanter carols, though 
perhaps he is native there. He sings in the most doleful 
places. ‘The miser hears him and chuckles, and the days 
are moments. With no more apparatus than an ill- 
smelling lantern I have evoked him on the naked links. 
All life that is not merely mechanical is spun out of two 
strands: seeking for that bird and hearing him. And it 
is just this that makes life so hard to value, and the de- 
light of each so incommunicable. And just a knowledge 
of this, and a remembrance of those fortunate hours in 
which the bird has sung to us, that fills us with such won- 
der when we turn the pages of the realist. There, to be 
sure, we find a picture of life in so far as it consists of 
mud and of old iron, cheap desires and cheap fears, that 
which we are ashamed to remember and that which we 
are careless whether we forget; but of the note of that 
time-devouring nightingale we hear no news. 

The case of these writers of romance is most obscure. 
They have been boys and youths; they have lingered out- 
side the window of the beloved, who was then most prob- 
ably writing to some one else; they have sat before a 
sheet of paper, and felt themselves mere continents of con- 
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gested poetry, not one line of which would flow; they 
have walked alone in the woods, they have walked in 
cities under the countless lamps; they have been to sea, 
they have hated, they have feared, they have longed to 
knife a man, and maybe done it; the wild taste of life has 
stung their palate. Or, if you deny them all the rest, one 
pleasure at least they have tasted to the full—their books 
are there to prove it—the keen pleasure of successful lit- 
erary composition. And yet they fill the globe with vol- 
umes, whose cleverness inspires me with despairing 
admiration, and whose consistent falsity to all I care to 
call existence, with despairing wrath. If I had no better 
hope than to continue to revolve among the dreary and 
petty businesses, and to be moved by the paltry hopes and 
fears with which they surround and animate their heroes, 
I declare I would die now. But there has never been an 
hour of mine gone quite so dully yet; if it were spent 
waiting at a railway junction, I would have some scat- 
tering thoughts, I could count some grains of memory, 
compared to which the whole of one of these romances 
seems but dross. 

These writers would retort (if I take them properly) 
that this was very true; that it was the same with them- 
selves and other persons of (what they call) the artistic 
temperament; that in this we were exceptional, and should 
apparently be ashamed of ourselves; but that our works 
must deal exclusively with (what they call) the average 
man, who was a prodigious dull fellow, and quite dead 
to all but the paltriest considerations. I accept the issue. 
We can only know others by ourselves. The artistic tem- 
perament (a plague on the expression!) does not make us 
different from our fellow-men, or it would make us in- 
capable of writing novels; and the average man (a mur- 
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rain on the word!) is just like you and me, or he would 
not be average. It was Whitman who stamped a kind of 
Birmingham sacredness upon the latter phrase; but Whit- 
man knew very well, and showed very nobly, that the 
average man was full of joys and full of a poetry of his 
own. And this harping on life’s dulness and man’s mean- 
ness is a loud profession of incompetence; it is one of two 
things: the cry of the blind eye, J cannot see, or the com- 
plaint of the dumb tongue, J cannot utter. To draw a 
life without delights is to prove I have not realized it. 
To picture a man without some sort of poetry—well, it 
goes near to prove my case, for it shows an author may 
have little enough. To see Dancer only as a dirty, old, 
small-minded, impotently fuming man, in a dirty house, 
besieged by Harrow boys, and probably beset by small 
attorneys, is to show myself as keen an observer as... 
the Harrow boys. But these young gentlemen (with a 
more becoming modesty) were content to pluck Dancer 
by the coat-tails; they did not suppose they had surprised 
his secret or could put him living in a book: and it is 
there my error would have lain. Or say that in the same 
romance—I continue to call these books romances, in the 
hope of giving pain—say that in the same romance, which 
now begins really to take shape, I should leave to speak 
of Dancer, and follow instead the Harrow boys; and say 
that I came on some such business as that of my lantern- 
bearers on the links; and described the boys as very cold, 
spat upon by flurries of rain, and drearily surrounded, all 
of which they were;-and their talk as silly and indecent, 
which it certainly was. I might upon these lines, and had 
I Zola’s genius, turn out, in a page or so, a gem of literary 
art, render the lantern-light with the touches of a master, 
and lay on the indecency with the ungrudging hand of 
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love; and when all was done, what a triumph would my 
picture be of shallowness and dulness! how it would have 
missed the point; how it woyild have belied the boys! To 
the ear of the stenographer, the talk is merely silly and 
indecent; but ask the boys themselves, and they are dis- 
cussing (as it is highly proper they should) the possibil- 
ities of existence. To the eye of the observer they are 
wet and cold and drearily surrounded; but ask themselves, 
and they are in the heaven of a recondite pleasure, the 
ground of which is an ill-smelling lantern. 


III 


For, to repeat, the ground of a man’s joy is often nard 
co hit. It may hinge at times upon a mere accessory, like 
the lantern; it may reside, like Dancer’s, in the mysteri- 
ous inwards of psychology. It may consist with perpetual 
failure, and find exercise in the continued chase. It has 
so little bond with externals (such as the observer scrib- 
bles in his note-book) that it may even touch them not; 
and the man’s true life, for which he consents to live, lie 
altogether in the field of fancy. The clergyman, in his 
spare hours, may be winning battles, the farmer sailing 
ships, the banker reaping triumph in the arts: all leading 
another life, plying another trade from that they chose; 
like the poet’s housebuilder, who, after all is cased in 
stone, . 

By his fireside, as impotent fancy prompts, 
Rebuilds it to his liking. 
In such a case the poetry runs underground. The ob- 
server (poor soul, with his documents!) is all abroad. 
For to look at the man is but to court deception. We 
shall see the trunk from which he draws his nourishment ; 
but he himself is above and abroad in the green dome of 
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foliage, hummed through by winds and nested in by 
nightingales. And the true realism were that of the 
poets, to climb up after him like a squirrel, and catch some 
glimpse of the heaven for which he lives. And the true 
realism, always and everywhere, is that of the poets: to 
find out where joy resides and give it a voice far beyond 
singing. 

For to miss the joy is to miss all. In the joy of the 
actors lies the sense of any action. That is the explana- 
tion, that the excuse. To one who has not the secret of 
the lanterns, the scene upon the links is meaningless. And 
hence the haunting and truly spectral unreality of realistic 
books. Hence, when we read the English realists, the 
incredulous wonder with which we observe the hero’s 
constancy under the submerging tide of dulness, and how 
he bears up with his jibbing sweetheart, and endures the 
chatter of idiot girls, and stands by his whole unfeatured 
wilderness of an existence, instead of seeking relief in 
drink or foreign travel. Hence, in the French, in that 
meat-market of middle-aged sensuality, the disgusted sur- 
prise with which we see the hero drift sidelong, and 
practically quite untempted, into every description of 
misconduct and dishonour. In each, we miss the personal 
poetry, the enchanted atmosphere, that rainbow work of 
fancy that clothes what is naked and seems to ennoble 
what is base; in each, life falls dead like dough, instead 
of soaring away like a balloon into the colours of the 
sunset; each is true, each inconceivable; for no man lives 
in the external truth, among salts and acids, but in the 
warm, phantasmagoric chamber of his brain, with the 
painted windows and the storied walls. 

Of this falsity we have had a recent example from a 
man who knows far better—Tolstoi’s Powers of Dark- 
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ness. Here is a piece full of force and truth, yet quite 
untrue. For before Mikita was led into so dire a situa- 
tion he was tempted, and temptations are beautiful at 
least in part; and a work which dwells on the ugliness 
of crime and gives no hint of any loveliness in the tempta- 
tion, sins against the modesty of life, and even when a 
Tolstoi writes it, sinks to melodrama. The peasants are 
not understood; they saw their life in fairer colours; even 
the deaf girl was clothed in poetry for Mikita, or he had 
never fallen. And so, once again, even an Old Bailey 
melodrama, without some brightness of poetry and lustre 
of existence, falls into the inconceivable and ranks with 
fairy tales. 


IV 


In nobler books we are moved with something like the 
emotions of life; and this emotion is very variously pro- 
voked. We are so moved when Levine labours in the 
field, when André sinks beyond emotion, when Richard 
Feverel and Lucy Desborough meet beside the river, when 
Antony, “not cowardly, puts off his helmet,” when Kent 
has infinite pity on the dying Lear, when, in Dostoieffsky’s 
Despised and Rejected, the uncomplaining hero drains his 
cup of suffering and virtue. These are notes that please 
the great heart of man. . Not only love, and the fields, 
and the bright face of danger, but sacrifice and death and 
unmerited suffering humbly supported, touch in us the 
vein of the poetic. We love to think of them, we long to 
try them, we are humbly hopeful that we may prove 
heroes also. 

We have heard, perhaps, too much of lesser matters. 
Here is the door, here is the open air. Jtur in antiquam 
silvam. 


JOHN GALSWORTHY 


HOLIDAY ? 


HE curtain whose colour changes from dawn to noon, 
from night to dawn—the curtain which never lifts, 
is fastened to the dark horizon. 

On the black beach, beneath a black sky with its few 
stars, the sea wind blows a troubling savour from the 
west, as it did when man was not yet on the earth. It 
sings the same troubling song as when the first man heard 
it. And by this black beach man is collected in his hun- 
dreds, trying with all his might to take his holiday. Here 
he has built a theatre within the theatre of the night, and 
hung a canvas curtain to draw up and down, and round: 
about lit lights to show him as many as may be of himself, 
and nothing of the encircling dark. Here he has brought 
singers, and put a band, armed with pipes of noise, to 
drown the troubling murmur of the wind. And behind 
his theatre he has made a fire whose smoke has qualified 
. the troubling savour of the sea. 

Male and female, from all the houses where he sleeps, 
he has herded to this music as close as he can herd. The 
lights fall on his faces, attentive, white, and still—as ° 
wonderfully blank as bits of wood cut out in round, with 
pencil marks for eyes. And every time the noises cease, 
he claps his hands as though to say: “Begin again, you 
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noises; do not leave me lonely to the silence and the 
sighing of the night.” 

Round the ring he circles, and each small group of 
him seems saying: ‘“T’alk—laugh—this is my holiday!” 

This is his holiday, his rest from the incessant round 
of toil that fills his hours; to this he has looked forward 
all the year; to this he will look back until it comes again. 
He walks and talks and laughs around this pavilion by the 
beach; he casts no glances at the pavilion of the night, 
where Nature is playing her wind-music for the stars 
to dance. Long ago he found he could not bear his 
mother Nature’s inscrutable, ironic face, bending above 
him in the dark, and with a moan he drew the clothes 
over his head. In Her who gave him being he has per- 
ceived the only thing he cannot brave. And since there is 
courage and pride in the feeblest of his hearts, he has 
made a compact with himself: ‘Nature! There is no 
Nature! For what I cannot understand I cannot face, 
and what I cannot face I will not think of, and what I 
will not think of does not exist for me; thus, there is 
nothing that I cannot face. And—deny it as I may—this 
is why I herd in my pavilion under my lights, and make 
these noises against the sighing and the silence and the 
blackness df the night.” 

Back from the dark sea, across a grassy space, is his 
row of houses with lighted windows; and behind it, 
stretching inland, a thousand more, huddled, closer and 
closer, round the lighter railway shed, where, like spider’s 


threads, the rails run in from the expanse of sleeping 


fields and marshes and dim hills; of dark trees and moon- 
pale water fringed with reeds. All over the land these 
rails have run, chaining his houses into one great web so 
that he need never be alone. 
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For nothing is so dreadful to this man as solitude. In 
solitude he hears the voice of Her he cannot understand: 
“Ah! the baby that you are, my baby man!” And he 
sees Her smile, the ironic smile of evening over land and 
sea. In solitude he feels so small, so very small; for 
solitude is silence and silence irony, and irony he cannot 
bear, not even that of Her who gave him birth. 

And so he is neither careful of his beauty nor of his 
strength; not careful to be clean or to be fine; his only 
care is not to be alone. To all his young, from the first 
day, he teaches the same lesson: Dread Her! Avoid Her! 
Look not on Her! ‘Towns! more towns! There you can 
talk and listen to your fellows’ talk! Crowd into the 
towns; the eyes in your whitened faces need never see 
Her there! Fill every cranny of your houses so that no 
moment of silence or of solitude can come to any one of 
you. And if, by unhappy chance, in their parks you find 
yourself alone, lie neither on your back, for then you will 
see the quiet sunlight on the leaves, the quiet clouds, and 
birds with solitude within their wings; nor on your face, 
or you will catch the savour of the earth, and a faint 
hum, and for a minute live the life of tiny things that 
straddle in the trodden grasses. Fly from such sights and 
scents and sounds, for fear lest terror for your fate 
should visit you; fly to the streets; fly to your neighbours’ 
houses; talk, and be brave! Or if, and such times will 
come, your feet and brain and tongue are tired, then sleep! 
For, next to the drug of fellowship is the anodyne of 
slumber! And when it is your holiday, and time is all 
your own, be warned! The lot of those few left among 
you who are forced to live alone—on the sea, with the 
sheep of the green hills, guarding the trim wildness of 
your woods, turning the lonely soil, may for a moment 
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seem desirable. Be sure it is not; the thought has come 
to you from books! Go to the spot where, though the 
nights are clear and the sun burns hot, the sea wind smells 
of salt, and the land wind smells of hay, you can avoid 
Her, huddled in your throngs! Dread Her! Fly from 
Her! Hide from Her smile, that seems to say: ‘Once, 
when you lived with me, you were a little gentleman. 
You looked in my eyes and learned a measure of repose, 
learned not to whimper at the dark, giggle, and jeer, and 
chatter through your nose, learned to hold yourself up, 
to think your own thoughts, and be content. And now 
you have gone from me to be a little cockney man. But 
for all your airs of courage and your fear of me—I shall 
get you back!” Dread Her! Avoid Her! ‘Towns, 
more towns! 

Such is the lesson man teaches, from the very birth, to 
every child of his unstinted breeding. And well he teaches 
it. Of all his thousands here to-night, drawn from his 
crowded, evil-smelling towns, not one has gone apart on 
this black beach to spend a single minute with his shadow 
and the wind and stars. His laughter fills the air, his 
ceaseless chatter, songs, and fiddling, the clapping of his 
hands; so, will it be throughout his holiday. 

And who so foolish as to say it is not good that man 
should talk and laugh and clap his hands; who so blind as 
not to see that these are antidotes to evils that his one 
great fear has brought to him? This ring of him with 
vacant faces and staring eyes round that anemic singer 
with the worn-out voice, or the stout singer with the voice 
of brass, is but an instance of Her irony: “This, then, 
is the medicine you have mixed, my little man, to cure 
the pain of your fevered souls. Well done! But if you 
had not left me you would have had no fever! There is 
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none in the wind and the stars and the rhythm of the 
sea; there is none in green growth or fallen leaves; in my 
million courses it is not found. Fever is fear—to you 
alone, my restless mannikin, has fever come, and this is 
why, even in your holiday, you stand in your sick crowds 
gulping down your little homceopathic draughts!” 

The show is over. The pipes of noise are still, the 
lights fall dark, and man is left by the black beach with 
nothing to look on but the sky, or hear but the beat of 
wave-wings flighting on the sea. And suddenly in threes 
and fours he scurries home, lest for one second he should 
see Her face whose smile he cannot bear. 


“A GREEN HILL FAR AWAY”? 


AS it indeed only last March, or in another life, 

that I climbed this green hill on that day of dolour, 
the Sunday after the last great German offensive began? 
A beautiful sun-warmed day it was, when the wild thyme 
on the southern slope smelled sweet, and the distant sea 
was a glitter of gold. Lying on the grass, pressing my 
cheek to its warmth, I tried to get solace for that new 
dread which seemed so cruelly unnatural after four years 
of war-misery. 

‘If only it were all over!’ I said to myself; ‘and I 
could come here, and to all the lovely places I know, with- 
out this awful contraction of the heart, and this knowl- 
edge that at every tick of my watch some human body is 
being mangled or destroyed. Ah, if only I could! Will 
there never be an end?’ 

And now there is an end, and I am up on this green 
hill once more in December sunlight, with the distant sea 
a glitter of gold. And there is no cramp in my heart, no 
miasma clinging to my senses. Peace! It is still incred- 
ible. No more to hear with the ears of the nerves the 
ceaseless roll of gunfire, or see with the eyes of the nerves 
drowning men, gaping wounds, and death. Peace, actu- 
ally Peace! The war has gone on so long that many of 
us have forgotten the sense of outrage and amazement we 
had, those first days of August, 1914, when it all began. 
But I have not forgotten, nor ever shall. 
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In some of us—I think in many who could not voice it 
—the war has left chiefly this feeling: ‘If only I could 
find a country where men cared less for all that they 
seem to care for, where they cared more for beauty, for 
nature, for being kindly to each other. If only I could 
find that green hill far away!’ Of the songs of Theoc- 
ritus, of the life of St. Francis, there is no more among 
the nations than there is of dew on grass in an east 
wind. If we ever thought otherwise, we are disillusioned 
now. Yet there is Peace again, and the souls of men 
fresh-murdered are not flying into our lungs with every 
breath we draw. 

Each day this thought of Peace becomes more real and 
blessed. I can lie on this green hill and praise Creation 
that I am alive in a world of beauty. I can go to sleep 
up here with the coverlet of sunlight warm on my body, 
and not wake to that old dull misery. I can even dream 
with a light heart, for my fair dreams will not be spoiled 
by waking, and my bad dreams will be cured the moment 
I open my eyes. I can look up at that blue sky without 
seeing trailed across it a mirage of the long horror, a film 
picture of all the things that have been done by men to 
men. At last I can gaze up at it, limpid and blue, with- 
out a dogging melancholy; and I can gaze down at that 
far gleam of sea, knowing that there is no murk of murder 
on it any more. 

And the flight of birds, the gulls and rooks and little 
brown wavering things which flit out and along the edge 
of the chalk-pits, is once more refreshment to me, utterly 
untempered. A merle is singing in a bramble thicket; 
the dew has not yet dried off the bramble leaves. A 
feather of a moon floats across the sky; the distance sends 
forth homely murmurs; the sun warms my cheeks. And 
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all of this is pure joy. No hawk of dread and horror 
keeps swooping down and bearing off the little birds of 
happiness. No accusing conscience starts forth and beck- 
ons me away from pleasure. Everywhere is supreme and 
flawless beauty. Whether one looks at this tiny snail- 
shell, marvellously chased and marked, a very elf’s horn 
whose open mouth is coloured rose; or gazes down at the 
flat land between here and the sea, wandering under the 
smile of the afternoon sunlight, seeming almost to be 
alive, hedgeless with its many watching trees, and silver 
gulls hovering above the mushroom-coloured ‘ploughs,’ 
and fields green in manifold hues; whether one muses on 
this little pink daisy born so out of time, or watches that 
valley of brown-rose-grey woods, under the drifting shad- 
ows of low-hanging chalky clouds—all is ‘perfect, as only 
Nature can be perfect on a lovely day, when the mind of 
him who looks on her is at rest. 

On this green hill I am nearer than I Lave been yet to 
realisation of the difference between war and peace. In 
our civilian lives hardly anything has been changed—we 
do not get more butter or more petrol, the garb and 
machinery of war still shroud us, journals still drip hate; 
but in our spirits there is all the difference between grad- 
ual dying and gradual recovery from sickness. 

At the beginning of the war a certain artist, so one 
heard, shut himself away in his house and garden, taking 
in no newspaper, receiving no visitors, listening to no 
breath of the war, seeing no sight of it. So he lived, 
buried in his work and his flowers—I know not for how 
long. Was he wise, or did he ty & even more than the 
rest of us who shut nothing away? Can man, indeed, 
shut out the very quality of his firmament, or bar him- 
self away from the general misery of his species? 
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This gradual recovery of the world—this slow reopen- 
ing of the great flower, Life—is beautiful to feel and see. 
I press my hand flat and hard down on those blades of 
grass, then take it away, and watch them very slowly 
raise themselves and shake off the bruise. So it is, and 
will be, with us for a long time to come. The cramp of 
war was deep in us, as an iron frost in the earth. Of all 
the countless millions who have fought and nursed and 
written and spoken and dug and sewn and worked in a 
thousand other ways to help on the business of killing, 
hardly any have laboured in real love of war. Ironical, 
indeed, ‘that perhaps the most beautiful poem written 
these four years, Julian Grenfell’s ‘Into Battle!’ was in 
heartfelt praise of fighting! But if one could gather the 
deep curses breathed by man and woman upon war since 
the first bugle was blown, the dirge of them could not 
be contained in the air which wraps this earth. 

And yet the ‘green hill,’ where dwell beauty and kind- 
liness, is still far away. Will it ever be nearer? Men 
have fought even on this green hill where I am lying. 
By the rampart markings on its chalk and grass, it has 
surely served for an encampment. The beauty of day 
and night, the lark’s song, the sweet-scented growing 
things, the rapture of health, and of pure air, the majesty 
of the stars, and the gladness of sunlight, of song and 
dance and simple friendliness, have never been enough 
for men. We crave our turbulent fate. Can wars, then, 
ever cease? Look in men’s faces, read thei- writings, and 
beneath masks and hypocrisies note the restless creeping of 
the tiger spirit! There has never been anything to pre- 
vent the millennium except the nature of the human 
being. There are not enough lovers of beauty among 
men. It all comes back to that. Not enough who want 
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the green hill far away—who naturally hate disharmony, 


and the greed, ugliness, restlessness, cruelty, which are’ its 


parents and its children. 

Will there ever be more lovers of beauty in proportion 
to those who are indifferent to beauty? Who shall answer 
that question? Yet on the answer depends peace. Men 
may have a mint of sterling qualities—be vigorous, ad- 
venturous, brave, upright, and self-sacrificing; be preach- 
ers and teachers; keen, cool-headed, just, industrious—if 
they have not the love of beauty, they will still be making 
wars. Man is a fighting animal, with sense of the 
ridiculous enough to know that he is a fool to fight, but 
not sense of the sublime enough to stop him. Ah, well! 
we have peace! 

It is happiness greater than I have known for four 
years and four months, to lie here and let that thought 
go on its wings, quiet and free as the wind stealing soft 
from the sea, and blessed as the sunlight on this green 


hill, 
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RICHARD STEELE (1672-1729). 


THE SPECTATOR CLUB? 


No. 2. Friday, March 2, 1711 





Haec alii sex 
Vel plures uno conclamant ore.—JUv. 


HE first of our’society is a gentleman of Worcester- 
shire, of ancient descent, a baronet, his name Sir 


Roger de Coverley. His great-grandfather was inventor 


of that famous country-dance which is called after 
him. All who know that shire are very well ac- 
quainted with the parts and merits of Sir Roger. He is 
a gentleman that is very singular in his behaviour, but his 
singularities proceed from his good sense and are contra- 
dictions to the manners of the world only as he thinks the 
world is in the wrong. However, this humour creates 
him no enemies, for he does nothing with sourness or 
obstinacy; and his being unconfined to modes and forms 
makes him but the readier and more capable to please and 
oblige all who know him. When he is in town, he lives 
in Soho Square. It is said he keeps himself a bachelor 
by reason he was crossed in love by a perverse, beautiful 
widow of the next county to him. Before this disappoint- 
ment, Sir Roger was what you call a fine gentleman; 
had often supped with my Lord Rochester and Sir George 
Etherege, fought a duel upon his first coming to town, 
41From The Spectator (1711-1713). 
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and kicked Bully Dawson in a public coffee-house for 
calling him “youngster.” But being ill-used by the above- 
mentioned widow, he was very serious for a year and a 
half; and though, his temper being naturally jovial, he at 
last got over it, he grew careless of himself and never 
dressed afterwards. He continues to wear a coat and 
doublet of the same cut that were in fashion at the time 
of his repulse, which, in his merry humours, he tells us, 
has been in and out twelve times since he first wore it. 
Tis said Sir Roger grew humble in his desires after he 
had forgot this cruel beauty, insomuch that it is reported 
he has frequently offended in point of chastity with beg- 
gars and gypsies; but this is looked upon by his friends 
rather as matter of raillery than truth. He is now in his 
fifty-sixth year, cheerful, gay, and hearty; keeps a good 
house in both town and country; a great lover of man- 
kind; but there is such a mirthful cast in his behaviour 
that he is rather beloved than esteemed. His tenants 
grow rich, his servants look satisfied, all the young women 
profess love to him, and the young men are glad of his 
company. When he comes into a house, he calls the 
servants by their names, and talks all the way up-stairs to 
a visit. I must not omit that Sir Roger is a justice of the 
quorum; that he fills the chair at a quarter session with 
great abilities; and, three months ago, gained universal 
applause by explaining a passage in the Game Act. 

The gentleman next in esteem and authority among us 
is another bachelor, who is a member of the Inner Tem- 
ple; a man of great probity, wit, and understanding; but 
he has chosen his place of residence rather to obey the 
direction of an old humoursome father, than in pursuit of 
his own inclinations. He was placed there to study the 
laws of the land, and is the most learned of any of the 
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house in those of the stage. Aristotle and Longinus are 
much better understood by him than Littleton or Coke. 
The father sends up, every post, questions relating to 
marriage-articles, leases, and tenures, in the neighbour- 
hood; all of which questions he agrees with an attorney 
to answer and take care of in the lump. He is studying 
the passions themselves, when he should be inquiring into 
the debates among men which arise from them. He 
knows the argument of each of the orations of Demos- 
thenes and Tully, but not one case in the reports of our 
own courts. No one ever took him for a fool, but none, 
except his intimate friends, know he has a great deal of 
wit. This turn makes him at once both disinterested and 
agreeable; as few of his thoughts are drawn from busi- 
ness, they are most of them fit for conversation. His 
taste of books is a little too just for the age he lives in; 
he has read all, but approves of very few. His familiar- 
ity with the customs, manners, actions, and writings of 
the ancients makes him a very delicate observer of what 
occurs to him in the present world. He is an excellent 
critic, and the time of the play is his hour of business; 
exactly at five he passes through New Inn, crosses through 
Russell Court, and takes a turn at Will’s till the play 
begins; he has his shoes rubbed and his periwig powdered 
at the barber’s as you go into the Rose. It is for the 
good of the audience when he is at a play, for the actors 
have an ambition to please him. 

The person of next consideration is Sir Andrew Free- 
port, a merchant of great eminence in the city of London. 
A person of indefatigable industry, strong reason, and 
great experience. His notions of trade are noble and 
generous, and (as every rich man has usually some sly 
way of jesting, which would make no great figure were 
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he not a rich man) he calls the sea the British Common. 
He is acquainted with commerce in all its parts, and will 
tell you that it is a stupid and barbarous way to extend 
dominion by arms: for true power is to be got by arts 
and industry. He will often argue that if this part of 
our trade were well cultivated, we should gain from one 
nation; and if another, from another. I have heard him 
prove that diligence makes more lasting acquisitions than 
valour, and that sloth has ruined more. nations than the 
sword. He abounds in several frugal maxims, among 
which the greatest favourite is, “A penny saved is a penny 
got.”” A general trader of good sense is pleasanter com- 
pany than a general scholar; and Sir Andrew having a 
natural unaffected eloquence, the perspicuity of his dis- 
course gives the same pleasure that wit would in another 
man. He has made his fortune himself; and says that 
England may be richer than other kingdoms, by as plain 
methods as he himself is richer than other men: though at 
the same time I can say this of him, that there is not a 
point in the compass, but blows home a ship in which he is 
an owner. . 

Next to Sir Andrew in the club-room sits Captain 
Sentry, a gentleman of great courage, good understanding, 
but invincible modesty. He is one of those that deserve 
very well, but are very awkward at putting their talents 
within the observation of such as should take notice of 
them. He was some years a captain, and behaved him- 
self with great gallantry in several engagements and at 
several sieges; but having a small estate of his own, and 
being next heir to Sir Roger, he has quitted a way of life 
in which no man can rise suitably to his merit, who is not 
something of a courtier as well as a soldier. I have heard 
him often lament that in a profession where merit is 
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placed in so conspicuous a view, impudence should get 
the better of modesty. When he had talked to this pur- 
pose, I mever heard him make a sour expression, but 
frankly confess that he left the world because he was not 
fit for it. A strict honesty, and an even regular behaviour, 
are in themselves obstacles to him that must press through 
crowds, who endeavour at the same end with himself, 
the favour of a commander. He will, however, in his 
way of talk excuse generals for not disposing according to 
men’s desert, or inquiring into it; for, says he, that great 
man who has a mind to help me, has as many to break 
through to come at me, as I have to come at him: there- 
fore he will conclude that the man who would make a 
figure, especially in a military way, must get over all 
false modesty, and assist his patron against the impor- 
tunity of other pretenders, by a proper assurance in his 
own vindication. He says it is a civil cowardice to be 
backward in asserting what you ought to expect, as it is a 
military fear to be slow in attacking when it is your duty. 
With this candour does the gentleman speak of himself 
and others. The same frankness runs through all his 
conversation. “The military part of his life has furnished 
him with many adventures, in the relation of which he is 
very agreeable to the company; for he is never overbear- 
ing, though accustomed to command men in the utmost 
degree below him; nor ever too obsequious, from a habit 
of obeying men highly above him. 

But that our society may not appear a set of humor- 
ists, unacquainted with the gallantries and pleasures of 
the age, we have among us the gallant Will Honeycomb, 
a gentleman who, according to his years, should be in the 
decline of his life, but having ever been very careful of 
his person, and always had a very easy fortune, time has 
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made but very little impression, either by wrinkles on 
his forehead, or traces in his brain. His person is well 
turned, of a good height. He is very ready at that sort 
of discourse with which men usually entertain women. 
He has. all his life dressed very well, and remembers 
habits as others do men. He can smile when one speaks 
to him, and laughs easily. He knows the history of 
every mode, and can inform you from which of the 
French king’s wenches our wives and daughters had this 
manner of curling their hair, that way of placing their 
hoods; whose frailty was covered by such a sort of petti- 
coat, and whose vanity to show her foot made that part 
of the dress so short in such a year. In a word, all his 
conversation and knowledge has been in the female world. 
As other men of his age will take notice to you what such 
a minister said upon such and such an occasion, he will 
tell you, when the Duke of Monmouth danced at court, 
such a woman was then smitten—another was taken with 
him at the head of his troop in the Park. In all these 
important relations, he has ever about the same time re- 
ceived a kind glance, or a blow of a fan from some 
celebrated beauty, mother of the present Lord Such-a-one. 
If you speak of a young commoner that said a lively thing 
in the house, he starts up, “He has good blood in his veins, 
Tom Mirabell begot him; the rogue cheated me in that 
affair; that young fellow’s mother used me more like a 
dog than any woman I ever made advances to.” This 
way of talking of his very much enlivens the conversation 
among us of a more sedate turn; and I find there is not 
one of the company, but myself, who rarely speak at all, 
but speaks of him as of that sort of man, who is usually 
called a well-bred fine gentleman. ‘To conclude his char- 
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acter, where women are not concerned, he is an honest, 
worthy man. 

I cannot tell whether I am to account him whom I am 
next to speak of as one of our company, for he visits us 
but seldom; but when he does, it adds to every man else 
a new enjoyment of himself. He is a clergyman, a very 
philosophic man, of general learning, great sanctity of 
life, and the most exact good-breeding. He has the mis- 
fortune to be of a very weak constitution, and conse- 
quently cannot accept of such cares and business as prefer- 
ments in his function would oblige him to; he is therefore 
among divines what a chamber-counsellor is among law- 
yers. The probity of his mind and the integrity of his 
life create him followers, as being eloquent or loud ad- 
vances others. He seldom introduces the subject he 
speaks upon; but we are so far gone in years that he 
observes, when he is among us, an earnestness to have him 
fall on some divine topic, which he always treats with 
much authority, as one who has no interests in this world, 
as one who is hastening to the object of all his wishes, 
and conceives hope from his decays and infirmities. These 
are my Gtdinary companions. 


JOSEPH ADDISON (1672-1719) 
THE PURPOSE OF THE SPECTATOR? 


No. to. Monday, March 12, 1711 


Non aliter quam qui adverso vix flumine lembum 
Remigiis subigit, si bracchia forte remisit, 
Atque illum preceps prono rapit alveus amni.—Vrrc. 


1# is with much satisfaction that I hear this great city 
inquiring day by day after these my papers, and re- 
ceiving my morning lectures with a becoming seriousness 
and attention. My publisher tells me that there are 
already three thousand of them distributed every day: so 
that if I allow twenty readers to every paper, which I 
look upon as a modest computation, I may reckon about 
threescore thousand disciples in London and Westminster_ 
who I hope will take care to distinguish themselves from 
the thoughtless ‘herd of their ignorant and unattentive 
brethren. Since I have raised to myself so great an 
audience, I shall spare no pains to make their instruction 
agreeable, and their diversion useful. For which reasons 
I shall endeavour to enliven morality with wit, and to 
temper wit with morality, that my readers may, if pos- 
sible, both ways find their account in the speculation of 
the day. And to the end that their virtue and discretion 
may not be short, transient, intermitting starts of thought, 
I have resolved to refresh their memories from day to day, 
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till I have recovered them out of that -desperate state of 
vice and folly into which the age is fallen. The mind 
that lies fallow by a single day sprouts up in follies that 
are only to be killed by a constant and assiduous culture. 
It was said of Socrates that he brought philosophy down 
from heaven, to inhabit among men; and I shall be am- 
bitious to have it said of me, that I have brought philos- 
ophy out of closets and libraries, schools and colleges, to 
dwell in clubs and assemblies, at tea-tables and in coffee- 
houses. 

I would therefore in a very particular manner recom- 
mend these my speculations to all well regulated families, 
that set apart an hour in every morning for tea and bread 
and butter; and would earnestly advise them for their 
good to order this paper to be punctually served up, and 
to be looked upon as a part of the tea-equipage. 

Sir Francis Bacon observes that a well written book, 
compared with its rivals and antagonists, is like Moses’s 
serpent, that immediately swallowed up and devoured 
those of the Egyptians. I shall not be so vain as to think 
that where the Spectator appears, the other public prints 
will vanish; but shall leave it to my reader’s considera- 
tion, whether, is it not much better to be let into the 
knowledge of one’s self, than to hear what passes in Mus- 
covy or Poland; and to amuse ourselves with such writ- 
ings as tend to the wearing out of ignorance, passion, and 
prejudice, than such as naturally conduce to inflame 
hatreds, and make enmities irreconcilable. 

In the next place I would recommend this paper to the 
daily perusal of those gentlemen whom I cannot but con- 
sider as my good brothers and allies, I mean the fraternity 
of Spectators, who live in the world without having any- 
thing to do in it; and either by the affluence of their 
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fortunes, or laziness of their dispositions, have no other 
business with the rest of mankind, but to look upon them. 
Under this class of men are comprehended all contem- 
plative tradesmen, titular physicians, fellows of the Royal 
Society, Templars that are not given to be contentious, 
and statesmen that are out of business; in short, every 
one that considers the world as a theatre, and desires to 
form a right judgment of those who are the actors on it. 

There is another set of men that I must likewise lay a 
claim to, whom I have lately called the blanks of society, 
as being altogether unfurnished with ideas, till the busi- 
ness and conversation of the day has supplied them. I 
have often considered these poor souls with an eye of 
great commiseration, when I have heard them asking the 
first man they have met with, whether there was any news 
stirring, and by that means gathering together materials 
for thinking. ‘These needy persons do not know what to 
talk of, till about twelve o’clock in the morning; for by 
that time they are pretty good judges of the weather, 
know which way the wind sits, and whether the Dutch 
mail be come in. As they lie at the mercy of the first 
man they meet, and are grave or impertinent all the day 
long, according to the notions which they have imbibed 
in the morning, I would earnestly entreat them not to stir 
out of their chambers till they have read this paper, and 
do promise them that I will daily instill into them such 
sound and wholesome sentiments, as shall have a good 
effect on, their conversation for the ensuing twelve hours. 

But there are none to whom this paper will be more 
useful than to the female world. I have often thought 
there has not been sufficient pains taken in finding out 
proper employments and diversions for the fair ones. 
Their amusements seem contrived for them, rather as they 
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are women, than as they are reasonable creatures; and 
are more adapted to the sex than to the species. The 
toilet is their great scene of business, and the right adjust- 
ing of their hair the principal employment of their lives. 
The sorting of a suit of ribbons is reckoned a very good 
morning’s work; and if they make an excursion to a 
mercer’s or a toy-shop, so great a fatigue makes them 
unfit for anything else all the day after. ‘Their more 
serious occupations are sewing and embroidery, and their 
greatest drudgery the preparation of jellies and sweet- 
meats. This, I say, is the state of ordinary women; 
though I know there are multitudes of those of a more 
elevated life and conversation, that move in an exalted 
sphere of knowledge and virtue, that join all the beauties 
of the mind to the ornaments of dress, and inspire a kind 
of awe and respect, as well as love, into their male be- 
holders. I hope to increase the number of these by 
publishing this daily paper, which I shall always en- 
deavour to make an innocent if not an improving enter- 
tainment, and by that means, at least, divert the minds of 
my female readers from greater trifles. At the same time, 
as I would fain give some finishing touches to those which 
are already the most beautiful pieces in human nature, I 
shall endeavour to point out all those imperfections that 
are the blemishes, as well as those virtues which are the 
embellishments, of the sex. In the meanwhile, I hope these 
my gentle readers, who have so much time on their hands, 
will not grudge throwing away a quarter of an hour in a 
day on this paper, since they may do it without any 
hinderance to business. 

I know several of my friends and well-wishers are in 
great pain for me, lest I should not be able to keep up the 
spirit of a paper which I oblige myself to furnish every 
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day; but to make them easy in this particular, I will 
promise them faithfully to give it over as soon as I grow 
dull. This I know will be matter of great raillery to the 
small wits, who will frequenty put me in mind of my 
promise, desire me to keep my word, assure me that it is 
high time to give over, with many other little pleasantries 
of the like nature, which men of a little smart genius 
cannot forbear throwing out against their best friends, 
when they have such a handle given them of being witty. 
But let them remember that I do hereby enter my caveat 
against this piece of raillery. 


A COQUETTE’S HEART? 
No. 281. Tuesday, January 22, 1712 


Pectoribus inhians spirantia consulit exta—Virc. 


AVING already given an account of the dissection of 

the beau’s head, with the several discoveries made 

on that occasion; I shall here, according to my promise, 

enter upon the dissection of a coquette’s heart, and com- 

municate to the public such particularities as we observed 
in that curious piece of anatomy. 

I should perhaps have waived this undertaking, had not 
I been put in mind of my promise by several of my un- 
known correspondents, who are very importunate with me 
to make an example of the coquette, as I have already done 
of the beau. It is therefore in compliance with the request 
of my friends, that I have looked over the minutes of my 
former dream, in order to give the public an exact rela- 
tion of it, which I shall enter upon without further preface. 

Our operator, before he engaged in this visionary dis- 
section, told us that there was nothing in his art more 
difficult than to lay open the heart of a coquette, by reason 
of the many labyrinths and recesses which are to be found 
in it, and which do not appear in the heart of any other 
animal, 

He desired us first of all to observe the pericardium, or 
outward case of the heart, which we did very attentively ; 
and by the help of our glasses discerned in it millions of 
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little scars, which seemed to have been occasioned by the 
points of innumerable darts and arrows, that from time to 
time had glanced upon the outward coat; though we 
could not discover the smallest orifice, by which any of 
them had entered and pierced the inward substance. 

Every smatterer in anatomy knows that this pericar- 
dium, or case of the heart, contains in it a thin reddish, 
liquor, supposed to be bred from the vapours which exhale 
out of the heart, and being stopped here, are condensed 
into this watery substance. Upon examining this liquor, 
we found that it had in it all the qualities of that spirit 
which is made use of in the thermometer, to show the 
change of weather. 

Nor must I here omit an experiment one of the com- 
pany assured us he himself had made with this liquor, 
which he found in great quantity about the heart of a 
coquette whom he had formerly dissected. He affirmed 
to us that he had actually inclosed it in a small tube made 
after the manner of a weather-glass; but that instead of 
acquainting him with the variations of the atmosphere, it 
showed him the qualities of those persons who entered the 
room where it stood. He affirmed also that it rose at the 
approach of a plume of feathers, an embroidered coat, or 
a pair of fringed gloves; and that it fell as soon as an ill- 
shaped periwig, a clumsy pair of shoes, or an unfashion- 
able coat came into his house. Nay, he proceeded so far 
as to assure us that upon his laughing aloud when he stood 
by it, the liquor mounted very sensibly, and immediately 
sunk again upon his looking serious. In short, he told us 
that he knew very well, by this invention, whenever he 
had a man of sense or a coxcomb in his room. 

Having cleared away the pericardium, or the case, and 
liquor above-mentioned, we came to the heart itself. The 
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outward surface of it was extremely slippery, and the 
mucro, or point, so very cold withal, that upon endeav- 
ouring to take hold of it, it glided through the fingers like 
a smooth piece of ice. 

The fibers were turned and twisted in a more intricate 
and perplexed manner than they are usually found in 
other hearts; insomuch that the whole heart was wound 
up together in a Gordian knot, and must have had very 
irregular and unequal motions, while it was employed in 
its vital function. 

One thing we thought very observable, namely, that 
upon examining all the vessels which came into it, or 
issued out of it, we could not discover any communication 
that it had with the tongue. 

We could not but take notice likewise, that several of 
those little nerves in the heart which are affected by the 
sentiments of love, hatred, and other passions, did not 
descend to this before us from the brain, but from the 
muscles whieh lie about the eye. 

Upon weighing the heart in my hand, I found it to be 
extremely light, and consequently very hollow, which I 
did not wonder at, when, upon looking into the inside of 
it, I saw. multitudes of cells and cavities, running one 
within another, as our historians describe the apartments 
of Rosamond’s bower. Several of these little hollows 
were stuffed with innumerable sorts of trifles, which I 
shall forbear giving any particular account of, and shall 
therefore only take notice of what lay first and uppermost, 
which upon our unfolding it, and applying our microscope 
to it, appeared to be a flame-coloured hood. 

We were informed that the lady of this heart, when 
living, received the addresses of several who made love 
to her, and did not only give each of them encouragement, 
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but made every one she conversed with believe that she 
regarded him with an eye of kindness; for which reason 
we expected to have seen the impressions of multitudes 
of faces among the several plaits and foldings of the heart; 
but to our great surprise not a single print of this nature 
discovered itself till we came into the very core and center 
of it. We there observed a little figure, which, upon 
applying our glasses to it, appeared dressed in a very fan- 
tastic manner. The more I looked upon it, the more I 
thought I had seen the face before, but could not possibly 
recollect either the place or time; when at length, one of 
the company, who had examined this figure more nicely 
than the rest, showed us plainly by the make of its face, 
and the several turns of its features, that the little idol 
that was thus lodged in the very middle of the heart was 
the deceased beau, whose head I gave some account of in 
my last Tuesday’s paper. 

As soon as we had finished our dissection, we resolved 
to make an experiment of the heart, not being able to 
determine among ourselves the nature of its substance, 
which differed in so many particulars from that of the 
heart in other females. Accordingly we laid it in a pan 
of burning coals, when we observed in it a certain sala- 
mandrine quality, that made it capable of living in the 
midst of fire and flame, without being consumed, or so 
much as singed. 

As we were admiring this strange phenomenon, and 
standing round the heart in a circle, it gave a most pro- 
digious sigh, or rather crack, and dispersed all at once in 
smoke and vapour. This imaginary noise, which, me- 
thought, was louder than the burst of a cannon, produced 
such a violent shake in my brain, that it dissipated the 
fumes of sleep and left me in an instant broad awake. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH (1728-1774) 
ON DAILY JOURNALS? 


HAVE already informed you of the singular passion 

of this nation for politics. An Englishman, not satis- 
fied with finding, by his own prosperity, the contending 
powers of Europe properly balanced, desires also to know 
the precise value of every weight in either scale. To 
gratify this curiosity, a leaf of political instruction is 
served up every morning with tea: when our politician 
has feasted upon this, he repairs to a coffeehouse, in order 
to ruminate upon what he has read, and increase his col- 
lection; from thence he proceeds to the ordinary, inquires 
what news, and treasuring up every acquisition there, 
hunts about all the evening in quest of more, and care- 
fully adds it to the rest. Thus at night he retires home, 
full of the important advices of the day; when lo! 
awakening next morning, he finds the instructions of 
yesterday 4 collection of absurdity or palpable falsehood. 
This one would think a mortifying repulse in the pur- 
suit of wisdom; yet our politician, no way discouraged, 
hunts on, in order to collect fresh materials, and in order 
to be again disappointed. 

I have often admired the commercial spirit which pre- 
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vails over Europe; have been surprised to see them carry 
on a trafic with productions that an Asiatic stranger 
would deem entirely useless. It is a proverb in China that 
an European suffers not even his spittle to be lost; the 
maxim, however, is not sufficiently strong, since they sell 
even their lies to great advantage. Every nation drives a 
considerable trade in this commodity with their neighbors. 

An English dealer in this way, for instance, has only to 
ascend to his workhouse, and manufacture a turbulent 
speech averred to be spoken in the senate; or a report sup- 
posed to be dropped at court; a piece of scandal that strikes 
at a popular mandarin; or a secret treaty between two 
neighbouring powers. When finished, these goods are 
baled up, and consigned to a factor abroad, who sends in 
return two battles, three sieges, and a shrewd letter filled 
with dashes , blanks , and stars *** of great 
importance. 





Thus you perceive that a single gazette is the joint 
manufacture of Europe; and he who would peruse it with 
a philosophical eye might perceive in every paragraph 
something characteristic of the nation to which it belongs. 
A map does not exhibit a more distinct view of the boun- 
daries and situation of every country, than its news does a 
picture of the genius and the morals of its inhabitants. 
The superstition and erroneous delicacy of Italy, the for- 
mality of Spain, the cruelty of Portugal, the fears of Aus- 
tria, the confidence of Prussia, the levity of France, the 
avarice of Holland, the pride of England, the absurdity of 
Ireland, and the national partiality of Scotland, are all 
conspicuous in every page. . 

But, perhaps, you may find more satisfaction in a real 
newspaper, than in my description of one; I therefore send 
a specimen, which may serve to exhibit the manner of their 
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being written, and distinguish the characters of the various 
nations which are united in its composition. 

Napies.—We have lately dug up here a curious Etrus- 
can monument, broke in two in the raising. ‘The charac- 
ters are scarce visible; but Nugosi, the learned antiquary, 
supposes it to have been erected in honour of Picus, a 
Latin king, as one of the lines may be plainly distinguished 
to begin with a P. It is hoped this discovery will produce 
something valuable, as the literati of our twelve academies 
are deeply engaged in the disquisition. 

Pisa.—Since Father Fudgi, prior of St. Gilbert’s, has 
gone to reside at Rome, no miracles have been performed 
at the shrine of St. Gilbert: the devout begin to grow 
uneasy, and some begin actually to fear that St. Gilbert 
has forsaken them with the reverend father. 

Lucca.—The administrators of our serene republic 
have frequent conferences upon the part they shall take in 
the present commotions of Europe. Some are for sending 
a body of their troops, consisting of one company of foot 
and six horsemen, to make a diversion in favour of the 
empress-queen; others are as strenuous assertors of the 
Prussian interest: what turn these debates may take time 
only can discover. However, certain it is, we shall be able 
to bring into the field, at the opening of the next cam- 
paign, seventy-five armed men, a commander-in-chief, and 
two drummers of great experience. 

Spain.—Yesterday the new king showed himself to his 
subjects, and, after having stayed half an hour in his bal- 
cony, retired to the royal apartment. The night con- 
cluded, on this extraordinary occasion, with illuminations 
and other demonstrations of joy. 

The queen is more beautiful than the rising sun, and 
reckoned one of the first wits in Europe. She had a glori- 
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ous opportunity of displaying the readiness of her inven- 
tion and her skill in repartee lately at court. The Duke 
of Lerma coming up to her with a low bow and a smile, 
and presenting a nosegay set with diamonds, “Madam,” 
cries he, “I am your most obedient humble servant.” “O 
sir,” replies the queen, without any prompter, or the least 
hesitation, “I’m very proud of the very great honour you 
do me.’ Upon which she made a low courtesy, and all 
the courtiers fell a-laughing at the readiness and the smart- 
ness of her reply. 

Lisson.—Yesterday we had an auto da fé, at which 
were burned three young women accused of heresy, one of 
them of exquisite beauty, two Jews, and an old woman, 
convicted of being a witch: one of the friars who attended 
this last reports, that he saw the devil fly out of her at the 
stake in the shape of a flame of fire. The populace be- 
haved on this occasion with great good-humour, joy, and 
sincere devotion. 

Our merciful sovereign has been for some time past 
recovered of his fright: though so atrocious an attempt 
deserved to exterminate half the nation, yet he has been 
graciously pleased to spare the lives of his subjects, and not 
above five hundred have been broke upon the wheel, or 
otherwise executed upon this horrid occasion. 

ViENNA.—We have received certain advices that a 
party of twenty thousand Austrians, having attacked a 
much superior body of Prussians, put them all to flight, 
and took the rest prisoners of war. 

BERLIN.—We have received certain advices that a party 
of twenty thousand Prussians, having attacked a much 
superior body of Austrians, put them to flight, and took a 
great number of prisoners, with their military chest, can- 
non, and baggage. 
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Though we have not succeeded this campaign to our 
wishes, yet, when we think of him who commands us, we 
rest in security: while we sleep, our king is watchful for 
our safety. 

Paris.—We shall soon strike a signal blow. We have 
seventeen flat-bottomed boats at Havre. The people are 
in excellent spirits, and our ministers make no difficulty in 
raising the supplies. 

We are all undone; the people are discontented to the 
last degree; the ministers are obliged to have recourse to 
the most rigorous methods to raise the expenses of the war. 

Our distresses are great; but the health, of our king, 
thank Heaven, is still pretty well; nor is he in the least 
unfit, as was reported, for any kind of royal exercitation. 
He was so frightened at the affair of Damiens, that his 
physicians were apprehensive lest his reason should suffer; 
but that wretch’s tortures soon composed the kingly ter- 
rors of his breast. 

ENGLAND.—Wanted an usher to an academy. N. B. 
He must be able to read, dress hair, and must have had 
the small-pox. 

Dusiin.—We hear that there is a benevolent subscrip- 
tion on foot among the nobility and gentry of this king- 
dom, who are great patrons of merit, in order to assist 
Black and All Black, in his contest with the Paddereen 
mare. 

We hear from Germany that Prince Ferdinand has 
gained a complete victory, and taken twelve Kettle-drums, 
five standards, and four waggons of ammunition, prisoners 
of war. 

EDINBURGH.—We are positive when we say that Saun- 
ders M’Gregor, who was lately executed for horse-stealing, 
is not a Scotsman, but born in Carrickfergus.—Farewell. 


ON EULOGIES FOR THE GREAT DEAD* 


T was formerly the custom here, when men of distinc- 
tion died, for their surviving acquaintances to throw 
each a slight present into the grave. Several things of 
little value were made use of for that purpose,—perfumes, 
relics, spices, bitter herbs, camomile, wormwood, and 
verses. This custom, however, is almost discontinued, and 
nothing but verses alone are now lavished on such occa- 
sions; an oblation which they suppose may be interred with 
the dead, without any injury to the living. 

Upon the death of the great, therefore, the poets and 
undertakers are sure of employment. While one provides 
the long cloak, black staff, and mourning coach, the other 
produces the pastoral or elegy, the monody or apotheosis. 
The nobility need be under no apprehensions, but die as 
fast as they think proper,—the poet and undertaker are 
ready to supply them; these can find metaphorical tears 
and family escutcheons at an hour’s warning; and when 
the one has soberly laid the body in the grave, the other 
is ready to fix it figuratively among the stars. 

There are several ways of being poetically sorrowful on 
such occasions. The bard is now some pensive youth of 
science, who sits deploring among the tombs; again, he is 
Thyrsis complaining in a circle of harmless sheep. Now 
Britannia sits upon her own shore, and gives a loose to 
maternal tenderness; at another time, Parnassus, even the 
mountain Parnassus, gives way to sorrow, and is bathed in 
tears of distress. 
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- But the most usual manner is this: Damen meets 
Menalcas, who has got a most gloomy countenance. The 
shepherd asks his friend, whence that look of distress? To 
which the other replies, that Pollio is no more. “If that 
be the case, then,” cries Damon, “let us retire to yonder 
bower at some distance off, where the cypress and the 
jessamine add fragrance to the breeze; and let us weep 
alternately for Pollio, the friend of shepherds, and the 
patron of every muse.”—“Ah!” returns his fellow shep- 
herd, “what think you rather of that grotto by the foun- 
tain side? the murmuring stream will help to assist our 
complaints, and a nightingale on a neighbouring tree will 
join her voice to the concert!” When the place is thus 
settled, they begin; the brook stands still to hear their 
lamentations; the cows forget to graze; and the very 
tigers start from the forest with sympathetic concern. By 
the tombs of our ancestors, my dear F um, I am quite un- 
affected in all this distress; the whole is liquid laudanum 
to my spirits; and a tiger of common sensibility has twenty 
times more tenderness than I. 

But though I could never weep with the complaining 
shepherd, yet I am sometimes induced to pity the poet, 
whose trade is thus to make demigods and heroes for a 
dinner. There is not in nature a more dismal figure than 
a man who sits down to premeditated flattery: every 
stanza he writes tacitly reproaches the meanness of his 
occupation, till at last his stupidity becomes more stupid, 
and his dulness more diminutive. 

I am amazed, therefore, that none have yet found out 
the secret of flattering the worthless, and yet of preserving 
a safe conscience. I have often wished for some method, 
by which a man might do himself and his deceased patron 
justice, without being under the hateful reproach of self- 
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conviction. After long lucubration, I have hit upon such 
an expedient: and send you the specimen of a poem upon 
the decease of a great man, in which the flattery is per- 
fectly fine, and yet the poet perfectly innocent. 


ON THE DEATH OF THE RIGHT HONOURABLE —— 


Ye Muses, pour the pitying tear 
For Pollio snatched away; 

Oh, had he lived another year— 
He had not died to-day. 


Oh, were he born to bless mankind 
In virtuous times of yore, 

Heroes themselves had fall’n behind— 
Whener he went before. 


How sad the groves and plains appear, 
And sympathetic sheep; 

E’en pitying hills would drop a tear— 
If hills could learn to weep. 


His bounty in exalted strain 
Each bard may well display: 
Since none implored relief in vain— 
That went relieved away. 


And hark! I hear the tuneful throng 
His obsequies forbid: 

He still shall live, shall live as long— 
As ever dead man did. 


CHARLES LAMB (1775-1834) 
IMPERFECT SYMPATHIES 


___ Iam of a constitution so general, that it consorts and sympa- 

thiseth with all things; I have no antipathy, or rather idiosyn- 
crasy in anything. Those national repugnances do not touch 
me, nor do I behold with prejudice the French, Italian, Span- 
iard, or Dutch—Religio Medici. 


HAT the author of the Religio Medici, mounted 

upon the airy stilts of abstraction, conversant about 
notional and conjectural essences; in whose categories of 
Being the possible took the upper hand of the actual; 
should have overlooked the impertinent individualities of 
such poor concretions as mankind, is not much to be ad- 
mired. It is rather to be wondered at, that in the genus of 
animals he should have condescended to distinguish that 
species at all, For myself—earth-bound and fettered to 
the scene of my activities,— 


Standing on earth, not rapt above the sky, 


I confess that I do feel the differences of mankind, national 
or individual, to an unhealthy excess. I can look with 
no indifferent eye upon things or persons. Whatever is, 
is to me a matter of taste or distaste; or when once it 
becomes indifferent, it begins to be disrelishing. I am, in 
plainer words, a bundle of prejudices—made up of likings 
and dislikings—the veriest thrall to sympathies, apathies, 
antipathies. In a certain sense, I hope it may be said of 


me that I am a lover of my species. I can feel for all 
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indifferently, but I cannot feel towards all equally. The 
more purely-English word that expresses sympathy will 
better explain my meaning. I can be a friend to a worthy 
man, who upon another account cannot be my mate or 
fellow. I cannot like all people alike.* 

I have been trying all my life to like Scotchmen, and am 
obliged to desist from the experiment in despair. They 
cannot like me—and in truth, I never knew one of that 
nation who attempted to do it. There is something more 
plain and ingenuous in their mode of proceeding. We 
know one another at first sight. ‘There is an order of 
imperfect intellects (under which mine must be content to 
rank) which in its constitution is essentially anti-Cale- 
donian. The owners of the sort of faculties I allude to 
have minds rather suggestive than comprehensive. ‘They 
have no pretences to much clearness or precision in their 

+T would be understood as confining myself to the subject of 
imperfect sympathies. To nations or classes of men there can be 
no direct antipathy. There may be individuals born and constellated 
so opposite to another individual nature, that the same sphere cannot 
hold them. I have met with my moral antipodes, and can believe 


the story of two persons meeting (who never saw one another before 
in their lives) and instantly fighting. 


We by proof find there should be 
’Twixt man and man such an antipathy, 
That though he can show no just reason why 
For any former wrong or injury, 

Can neither find a blemish in his fame, 

Nor aught in face or feature justly blame, 
Can challenge or accuse him of no evil, 

Yet notwithstanding hates him as a devil. 





The lines are from old Heywood’s Hierarchie of Angels, and he 
subjoins a curious story in confirmation, of a Spaniard who at- 
tempted to assassinate a King Ferdinand of Spain, and being put 
to the rack could give no other reason for the-deed but an inveter- 
ate antipathy which he had taken to the first sight of the King. 





The cause which to that act compell’d him 
Was, he ne’er loved him since he first beheld him. 
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ideas, or in their manner of expressing them. Their in- 
tellectual wardrobe (to confess fairly) has few whole 
pieces in it. They are content with fragments and scat- 
tered pieces of Truth. She presents no full front to them 
—a feature or sideface at the most. Hints and glimpses, 
germs and crude essays at a system, is the utmost they 
pretend to. They beat up a little game peradventure— 
and leave it to knottier heads, more robust constitutions, 
to run it down. The light that lights them is not steady 
and polar, but mutable and shifting: waxing, and again 
waning. Their conversation is accordingly. They will 
throw out a random word in or out of season, and be con- 
tent to let it pass for what it is worth. They cannot speak 
always as if they were upon their oath—but must be 
understood, speaking or writing, with some abatement. 
They seldom wait to mature a proposition, but e’en bring 
it to market in the green ear. They delight to impart 
their defective discoveries as they arise, without waiting 
for their full development. ‘They are no systematisers, 
and would but err more by attempting it. Their minds, 
as I said before, are suggestive merely. The brain of a 
true Caledonian (if I am not mistaken) is constituted 
upon quite a different plan. His Minerva is born in 
panoply. You are never admitted to see his ideas in their 
growth—if, indeed, they do grow, and are not rather put 
together upon principles of clockwork. You never catch 
his mind in an undress. He never hints or suggests any- 
thing, but unlades his stock of ideas in perfect order and 
completeness. He brings his total wealth into company, 
and gravely unpacks it. His riches are always about him. 
He never stoops to catch a glittering something in your 
presence, to share it with you, before he quite knows 
whether it be true touch or not. You cannot cry halves 
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to any thing that he finds. He does not find, but bring. 
You never witness his first apprehension of a thing. His 
understanding is always at its meridian—you never see the 
first dawn, the early streaks——He has no falterings of 
self-suspicion. Surmises, guesses, misgivings, half intui- 
tions, semi-consciousnesses, partial illuminations, dim in- 
stincts, embryo conceptions, have no place in his brain, or 
vocabulary. The twilight of dubiety never falls upon 
him. Is he orthodox—he has no doubts. Is he an infidel 
—he has none either. Between the affirmative and the 
negative there is no border-land with him. You cannot 
hover with him upon the confines of truth, or wander in 
the maze of a probable argument. He always keeps the 
path. You cannot make excursions with him—for he sets 
you right. His taste never fluctuates. His morality never 
abates. He cannot compromise, or understand middle 
actions. ‘There can be but a right and a wrong. His con- 
versation is as a book. His affirmations have the sanctity 
of an oath. You must speak upon the square with him. 
He stops a metaphor like a suspected person in an enemy’s 
country. “A healthy book!’’—said one of his countrymen 
to me, who had ventured to give that appellation to John 
Buncle,—‘‘did I catch rightly what you said? I have 
heard of a man in health, and of a healthy state of body, 
but I do not see how that epithet can be properly applied 
to a book.” Above all, you must beware of indirect ex- 
pressions before a Caledonian. Clap an extinguisher upon 
your irony, if you are unhappily blest with a vein of it. 
Remember you are upon your oath. I have a print of a 
graceful female after Leonardo da Vinci, which I was 
showing off to Mr. After he had examined it 
minutely, I ventured to ask him how he liked my BEAUTY 
(a foolish name it goes by among my friends)—when he 
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very gravely assured me that “he had considerable respect 
for my character and talents” (so he was pleased to say), 
“but had not given himself much thought about the degree 
of my personal pretensions.” The misconception staggered 
me, but did not seem much to disconcert him.—Persons of 
this nation are particularly fond of affirming a truth— 
which nobody doubts. They do not so properly affirm, as 
annunciate it. They do indeed appear to have such a love 

of truth (as if, like virtue, it were valuable for itself) that — 
all truth becomes equally valuable, whether the proposition 
that contains it be new or old, disputed, or such as is 
impossible to become a subject of disputation. . I was pres- 
ent not long since at a party of North Britons, where a 
son of Burns was expected; and happened to drop a silly 
expression (in my South British way), that I wished it 
were the father instead of the son—when four of them 
started up at once to inform me that “that was impossible, 
because he was dead.”’ An impracticable wish, it seems, 
was more than they could conceive. Swift has hit off this 
part of their character, namely their love of truth, in his 
biting way, but with an illiberality that necessarily con- 
fines the passages to the margin. The tediousness of these 
people is certainly provoking. I wonder if they ever tire 
one another !—In my early life I had a passionate fondness 
for the poetry of Burns. I have sometimes foolishly hoped 
to ingratiate myself with his countrymen by expressing it. 


1There are some people who think they sufficiently acquit them- 
selves and entertain their company, with relating facts of no conse- 
quence, not at all out of the road of such common incidents as 
happen every day; and this I have observed more frequently among 
the Scots than any other nation, who are very careful not to omit 
the minutest circumstances of time or place; which kind of discourse, 
if it were not a little relieved by the uncouth terms and phrases, as 
well as accent and gesture peculiar to that country, would be hardly 
tolerable—Hints towards an Essay on Conversation. 
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But I have always found that a true Scot resents your 
admiration of his compatriot, even more than he would 
your contempt of him. The latter he imputes to your 
“Gmperfect acquaintance with many of the words which 
he uses’; and the'same objection makes it a presumption 
in you to suppose that you can admire him:—Thomson 
they seem to have forgotten. Smollett they have neither 
forgotten nor forgiven for his delineation of Rory and his 
companion, upon their first introduction to our metropolis. 
—Speak of Smollet as a great genius, and they will retort 
upon you Hume’s History compared with his Continuation 
of it. What if the historian had continued Humphrey 
Clinker? 

I have, in the abstract, no disrespect for Jews. They 
are a piece of stubborn antiquity, compared with which 
Stonehenge is in its nonage. They date beyond the pyra- 
mids. But I should not care to be in habits of familiar 
intercourse with any of that nation. I confess that I have 
not the nerves to enter their synagogues. Old prejudices 
cling about me. I cannot shake off the story of Hugh of 
Lincoln, Centuries of injury, contempt, and hate, on the 
one side,—of cloaked revenge, dissimulation, and hate, on 
the other, between our and their fathers, must, and ought 
to affect the blood of the children. I cannot believe it 
can run clear and kindly yet; or that a few fine words, 
such as candour, liberality, the light of a nineteenth cen- 
tury, can close up the breaches of so deadly a disunion. A 
Hebrew is nowhere congenial to me. He is least dis- 
tasteful on ’Change—for the mercantile spirit levels all 
distinctions, as all are beauties in the dark. I boldly con- 
fess that I do not relish the approximation of Jew and 
Christian, which has become so fashionable. The recip- 
rocal endearments have, to me, something hypocritical and 
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unnatural in them. I do not like to see the Church and 
Synagogue kissing and congeeing in awkward postures of 
an affected civility. If they are converted, why do they 
not come over to us altogether? Why keep up a form of 
separation, when the life of it is fled? If they can sit with 
us at table, why do they keck at our cookery? I do not 
understand these half convertites. Jews christianising— 
Christians judaising—puzzle me. I like fish or flesh. A 
moderate Jew is a more confounding piece of anomaly 
than a wet Quaker. The spirit of the synagogue is essen- 
tially separative. B would have been more in keeping 
if he had abided by the faith of his forefathers. There is 
a fine scorn in his face, which nature meant to be of— 
Christians. The Hebrew spirit is strong in him, in spite 
of his proselytism. He cannot conquer the Shibboleth. 
How it breaks out, when he sings, “The Children of 
Israel passed through the Red Sea!” ‘The auditors, for 
the moment, are as Egyptians to him, and he rides over 
our necks in triumph. There is no mistaking him.— 
B has a strong expression of sense in his countenance, 
and it is confirmed by his singing. ‘The foundation of his 
vocal excellence is sense. He sings with understanding, 
as Kemble delivered dialogue. He would sing the Com- 
mandments, and give an appropriate character to each pro- 
hibition. His nation, in general, have not over-sensible 
countenances. How should they?—but you seldom see a 
silly expression among them. Gain, and the pursuit of 
gain, sharpen a man’s visage. I never heard of an idiot 
being born among them.—Some admire the Jewish female 
physiognomy. I admire it—but with trembling. Jael had 
those full dark inscrutable eyes. 

In the Negro countenance you will often meet with 
strong traits of benignity. I have felt yearnings of tender- 
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ness towards some of these faces—or rather masks—that 
have looked out kindly upon one in casual encounters in 
the streets and highways. I love what Fuller beautifully 
calls—these “images of God cut in ebony.” But I should 
not like to associate with them, to share my meals and my 
good-nights with them—because they are black. 

I love Quaker ways, and Quaker worship. I venerate 
the Quaker principles. It does me good for the rest of 
the day when I meet any of their people in my path. 
When I am ruffled or disturbed by any occurrence, the 
sight, or quiet voice of a Quaker, acts upon me as a ven-. 
tilator, lightening the air, and taking off a load from the 
bosom. But I cannot like the Quakers (as Desdemona 
would say) “to live with them.” I am all over sophisti- 
cated—with humours, fancies, craving hourly sympathy. 
I must have books, pictures, theatres, chit-chat, scandal, 
jokes, ambiguities, and a thousand whim-whams, which 
their simpler taste can do without. I should starve at 
their primitive banquet. My appetites are too high for 
the salads which (according to Evelyn) Eve dressed for 
the angel, my gusto too excited 


To sit a guest with Daniel at his pulse, 


The indirect answers which Quakers are often found to 
return to a question put to them may be explained, I 
think, without the vulgar assumption that they are more 
given to evasion and equivocating than other people. 
They naturally look to their words more carefully; and 
are more cautious of committing themselves. They have 
a peculiar character to keep up on this head. They stand 
in a manner upon their veracity. A Quaker is by law 
exempted from taking an oath. The custom of resorting 
to an oath in extreme cases, sanctified as it is by all re- 
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ligious antiquity, is apt (it must be confessed) to intro- 
duce into the laxer sort of minds the notion of two kinds 
of truth—the one applicable to the solemn affairs of jus- 
tice, and the other to the common proceedings of daily 
intercourse. As truth bound upon the conscience by an 
oath can be but truth, so in the common affirmations of 
the shop and the market-place a latitude is expected, and 
conceded upon questions wanting this solemn covenant. 
Something less than truth satisfies. It is common to hear 
a person say, “You do not expect me to speak as if I were 
upon my oath.” Hence a great deal of incorrectness and 
inadvertency, short of falsehood, creeps into ordinary con- 
versation ; and a kind of secondary or laic-truth is tolerated, 
where clergy-truth—oath-truth, by the nature of the cir- 
cumstances, is not required. A Quaker knows none of 
this distinction. His simple affirmation being received, 
upon the most sacred occasions, without any further test, 
stamps a value upon the words which he is to use upon the 
most indifferent topics of life. He looks to them, natu- 
rally, with more severity. You can have of him no more 
than his word. He knows, if he is caught tripping in a 
casual expression, he forfeits, for himself, at least, his claim 
to the invidious exemption. He knows that his syllables 
are weighed—and how far a consciousness of this particu- 
lar watchfulness, exerted against a person, has a tendency 
to produce indirect answers, and a diverting of the question 
by honest means might be illustrated, and the practice 
justified, by a more sacred example than is proper to be 
adduced upon this occasion. ‘The admirable presence of 
mind, which is notorious in Quakers upon all contingen- 
cies, might be traced to this imposed self-watchfulness— 
if it did not seem rather an humble and secular scion of 
that old stock of religious constancy, which never bent or 
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faltered in the Primitive Friends, or gave way to the 
winds of persecution, to the violence of judge or accuser, 
under trials and racking examinations. “You will never 
be the wiser, if I sit here answering your questions till 
midnight,” said one of those upright Justices to Penn, who 
had been putting law-cases with a puzzling subtlety. 
“Thereafter as the answers may be,” retorted the Quaker. 
The astonishing composure of this people is sometimes 
ludicrously displayed in lighter instances—I was travel- 
ling in a stage coach with three male Quakers, buttoned 
up in the straitest non-conformity of their sect. We 
stopped to bait at Andover, where a meal, partly tea ap- 
paratus, partly supper, was set before us. My friends con- 
fined themselves to the tea-table. I in my way took 
supper. When the landlady brought in the bill, the eldest 
of my companions discovered that she had charged for 
both meals. This was resisted. Mine hostess was very 
clamorous and positive. Some mild arguments were used 
on the part of the Quakers, for which the heated mind of 
the good lady seemed by no means a fit recipient. The 
guard came in with his usual peremptory notice. The 
Quakers pulled out their money, and formally tendered it 
—so much for tea—I, in humble imitation, tendering 
mine—for the supper which I had taken. She would not 
relax in her demand. So they all three quietly put up 
their silver, as did myself, and marched out of the room, 
the eldest and gravest going first, with myself closing up 
the rear, who thought I could not do better than follow 
the example of such grave and warrantable personages. 
We got in. The steps went up. The coach drove off, 
The murmurs of mine hostess, not very indistinctly or am- 
biguously pronounced, became after a time inaudible—and 
now my conscience, which the whimsical scene had for a 
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while suspended, beginning to give some twitches, I 
waited, in the hope that some justification would be offered 
_ by these serious persons for the seeming injustice of their 
conduct. To my great surprise, not a syllable was dropped 
on the subject. They sat as mute as at a meeting. At 
_ length the eldest of them broke silence, by inquiring of his 
next neighbour, “Hast thee heard how indigos go at the 
India House?” and the question operated as a soporific on 
my moral feeling as far as Exeter. 


DREAM-CHILDREN; A REVERIE 


HILDREN love to listen to stories about their elders, 

when they were children; to stretch their imagina- 
tion to the conception of a traditionary great-uncle or 
grandame, whom they never saw. It was in this spirit that 
my little ones crept about me the other evening to hear 
about their great-grandmother Field, who lived in a great 
house in Norfolk—(a hundred times bigger than that in 
which they and papa lived) which had been the scene—so 
at least it was generally believed in that part of the coun- 
try—of the tragic incidents which they had lately become 
familiar with from the ballad of the Children in the Wood. 
Certain it is that the whole story of the children and their 
cruel uncle was to be seen fairly carved out in wood upon 
the chimney-piece of the great hall, the whole story down 
to the Robin Redbreasts, till a foolish rich person pulled 
‘it downto set up a marble one of modern invention in 
its stead, with no story upon it. Here Alice put out one 
of her dear mother’s looks, too tender to be called upbraid- 
ing. Then I went on to say, how religious and how good 
their great-grandmother Field was, how beloved and re- 
spected by every body, though she was not indeed the 
mistress of this great house, but had only the charge of it 
(and yet in some respects she might be said to be the 
mistress of it too) committed to her by the owner, who 
preferred living in a newer and more fashionable mansion 
which he had purchased somewhere in the adjoining 
county; but still she lived in it in a manner as if it had 
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been her own, and kept up the dignity of the great house 
in a sort while she lived, which afterwards came to decay, 
and was nearly pulled down, and all its old ornaments 
stripped and carried away to the owner’s other house, 
where they were set up, and looked as awkward as if some 
one were to carry away the old tombs they had seen lately 
at the Abbey, and stick them up in Lady C.’s tawdry gilt 
drawing-room. Here John smiled, as much as to say, 
“that would be foolish indeed.” And then I told how, 
when she came to die, her funeral was attended by a con- 
course of all the poor, and some of the gentry too, of the 
neighbourhood for many miles round, to show their respect 
for her memory, because she had been such a good and 
religious woman; so good indeed that she knew all the 
Psaltery by heart, ay, and a great part of the Testament 
besides. Here little Alice spread her hands. Then I told 
what a tall, upright, graceful person their great-grand- 
mother Field once was; and how in her youth she was 
esteemed the best dancer—here Alice’s little right foot 
played an involuntary movement, till upon my looking 
grave, it desisted—the best dancer, I was saying, in the 
county, till a cruel disease, called a cancer, came, and 
bowed her down with pain; but it could never bend her 
good spirits, or make them stoop, but they were still up- 
right, because she was so good and religious. Then I told 
how she was used to sleep by herself in a lone chamber of 
the great lone house; and how she believed that an appa- 
rition of two infants was to be seen at midnight gliding up 
and down the great staircase near where she slept, but she 
said “those innocents would do her no harm”; and how 
frightened I used to be though in those days I had my 
maid to sleep with me, because I was never half so good 
or religious as she—and yet I never saw the infants. Here 
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John expanded all his eyebrows and tried to look coura- 
geous. Then I told how good she was to all her grand- 
children, having us to the great house in the holydays, 
where I in particular used to spend many hours by myself, 
in gazing upon the old busts of the Twelve Czsars, that 
had been Emperors of Rome, till the old marble heads 
would seem to live again, or I to be turned into marble 
with them; how I never could be tired with roaming about 
that huge mansion, with its vast empty ruoms, with their 
worn-out hangings, fluttering tapestiy, and carved oaken 
panels, with the gilding almost rubbed out—sometimes in 
the spacious old-fashioned gardens, which I had almost to 
myself, unless when now and then a solitary gardening 
man would cross me—and how the nectarines and peaches — 
hung upon the walls, without my ever offering to pluck 
them, because they were forbidden fruit, unless now and 
then,—and because I had more pleasure in strolling about 
among the old melancholy-looking yew trees, or the firs, 
and picking up the red berries, and the fir apples, which 
were good for nothing but to look at—or in lying about 
upon the fresh grass, with all the fine garden smells around 
me—or basking in the orangery, till I could almost fancy 
myself ripening too along with the oranges and the limes 
in that grateful warmth—or in watching the dace that 
darted to and fro in the fish-pond, at the bottom of the gar- 
den, with here and there a great sulky pike hanging mid- 
way down the water in silent state, as if it mocked at their 
impertinent friskings,—I had more pleasure in these busy- 
idle diversions than in all the sweet flavours of peaches, 
nectarines, oranges, and such like common baits of chil- 
dren. Here John slily deposited back upon the plate a 
bunch of grapes, which, not unobserved by Alice, he had 
meditated dividing with her, and both seemed willing to 
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relinquish them for the present as irrelevant. Then in 
somewhat a more heightened tone, I told how, though 
their great-grandmother Field loved all her grand-chil- 
dren, yet in an especial manner she might be said to love 
their uncle John L——, because he was so handsome and 
spirited a youth, and a king to the rest of us; and, instead 
of moping about in solitary corners, like some of us, he 
would mount the most mettlesome horse he could get, 
when but an imp no bigger than themselves, and make it 
carry him half over the county in a morning, and join the 
hunters when there were any out—and yet he loved the 
old great house and gardens too, but had too much spirit 
to be always pent up within their boundaries—and how 
their uncle grew up to man’s estate as brave as he was 
handsome, to the admiration of every body, but of their 
great-grandmother Field most especially ; and how he used 
to carry me upon his back when I was a lame-footed boy 
—for he was a good bit older than me—many a mile when 
I could not walk for pain;—and how in after life he 
became lame-footed too, and I did not always (I fear) 
make allowances enough for him when he was impatient, 
and in pain, nor remember sufficiently how considerate he 
had been to me when I was lame-footed; and how when 
he died, though he had not been dead an hour, it seemed 
as if he had died a great while ago, such a distance there 
is betwixt life and death; and how I bore his death as I 
thought pretty well at first, but afterwards it haunted and 
haunted me; and though I did not cry or take it to heart 
as some do, and as J think he would have done if I had 
died; yet I missed him all day long, and knew not till 
then how much I had loved him. I missed his kindness, 
and I missed his crossness, and wished him to be alive 
again, to be quarrelling with him (for we quarrelled 
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sometimes), rather than not have him again, and was as 
uneasy without him, as he their poor uncle must have been 
when the doctor took off his limb. Here the children fell 
a crying, and asked if their little mourning which they had 
on was not for uncle John, and they looked up, and prayed 
me not to go on about their uncle, but to tell them some 
stories about their pretty dead mother. Then I told how 
for seven long years, in hope sometimes, sometimes in 
despair, yet persisting ever, I courted the fair Alice 
W. n; and, as much as children could understand, 
I explained to them what coyness, and difficulty, and 
denial meant in maidens—when suddenly, turning to 
Alice, the soul of the first Alice looked out at her eyes 
with such a reality of re-presentment, that I became in 
doubt which of them stood there before me, or whose that 
bright hair was; and while I stood gazing, both the chil- 
dren gradually grew fainter to my view, receding, and 
still receding till nothing at last but two mournful fea- 
tures were seen in the uttermost distance, which, without 
speech, strangely impressed upon me the effects of speech ; 
“We are not of Alice, nor of thee, nor are we children 
at all. The children of Alice call Bartrum father. We 
are nothing; less than nothing, and dreams. We are only 
what might have been, and must wait upon the tedious 
shores of Lethe millions of ages before we have existence, 
and a name”—and immediately awaking, I found myself 
quietly seated in my bachelor armchair, where I had fallen 
asleep, with the faithful Bridget unchanged by my side— 
but John L. (or James Elia) was gone for ever. 
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‘THE PRAISE OF CHIMNEY-SWEEPERS 


LIKE-to meet a sweep—understand me—not a grown 
sweeper—old chimney-sweepers are by no means at- 
tractive—but one of those tender novices, blooming 
through their first nigritude, the maternal washings not 
quite effaced from the cheek—such as come forth with the 
dawn, or somewhat earlier, with their little professional 
notes sounding like the peep peep of a young sparrow; or 
liker to the matin lark should I pronounce them, in their 
aerial ascents not seldom anticipating the sun-rise? 

I have a kindly yearning toward these dim specks—poor 
blots—innocent blacknesses— 

I reverence these young Africans of our own growth— 
these almost clergy imps, who sport their cloth without 
assumption; and from their little pulpits (the tops of 
chimneys), in the nipping air of a December morning, 
preach a lesson of patience to mankind. 

When a child, what a ‘mysterious pleasure it was to wit- 
ness their operation! to see a chit no bigger than one’s-self 
enter, one knew not by what process, into what seemed 
the fauces Averni—to pursue him in imagination, as he 
went sounding on through so many dark stifling caverns, 
horrid shades!—to shudder with the idea that “now, 
surely, he must be lost for ever!”’—to revive at hearing his 
feeble shout of discovered day-light—and then (O fulness 
of delight) running out of doors to come just in time to 
see the sable phenomenon emerge in safety, the brandished 


weapon of his art victorious like some flag waved over a 
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conquered citadel! I seem to remember having been told 
that a bad sweep was once left in a stack with his brush, 
to indicate which way the wind blew. It was an awful 
spectacle certainly ; not much unlike the old stage direction 
in Macbeth, where the “Apparition of a child crowned, 
with a tree in his hand, rises.” 

Reader, if thou meetest one of these small gentry in 
thy early rambles, it is good to give him a penny. It is 
better to give him two-pence. If it be starving weather, 
and to the proper troubles of his hard occupation, a pair 
of kibed heels (no unusual accompaniment) be superadded, 
the demand on thy humanity will surely rise to a tester. 

There is a composition, the ground-work of which I 
have understood to be the sweet wood ’yclept sassafras. 
This wood boiled down to a kind of tea, and tempered 
with an infusion of milk and sugar, hath to some tastes a 
delicacy beyond the China luxury. I know not how thy 
palate may relish it; for myself, with every deference to 
the judicious Mr. Read, who hath time out of mind kept 
open a shop (the only one he avers in London) for the 
vending of this ‘wholesome and pleasant beverage,” on the 
south side of Fleet Street, as thou approachest Bridge 
Street—the only Salopian house,—(I have never yet ven- 
tured to dip my own particular lip in‘a basin of his com- 
mended ingredients—a cautious premonition to the olfac- 
tories constantly whispering to me that my stomach must 
infallibly, with all due courtesy, decline it). Yet I have 
seen palates, otherwise not uninstructed in dietetical ele- 
gancies, sup it up with avidity. 

I know not by what particular conformation of the 
organ it happens, but I have always found that this com- 
position is surprisingly gratifying to the palate of a young 
chimney-sweeper—whether the oily particles (sassafras is 
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slightly oleaginous) do attenuate and soften the fuliginous 
concretions, which are sometimes found (in dissections) to 
adhere to the roof of the mouth in these unfledged prac- 
titioners ; or whether Nature, sensible that she had mingled 
too much of bitter wood in the lot of these raw victims, 
caused to grow out of the earth her sassafras for a sweet 
lenitive—but so it is, that no possible taste or odour to the 
senses of a young chimney-sweeper can convey a delicate 
excitement comparable to this mixture. Being penniless, 
they will yet hang their black heads over the ascending 
steam, to gratify one sense if possible, seemingly no less 
pleased than those domestic animals—cats—when they 
purr over a new-found sprig of valerian. ‘There is some- 
thing more in these sympathies than philosophy can in- 
culcate. 

Now albeit Mr. Read boasteth, not without reason, 
that his is the only Salopian house; yet be it known to thee, 
reader—if thou art one who keepest what are called good 
hours, thou art haply ignorant of the fact—he hath a race 
of industrious imitators, who from stalls, and under open 
sky, dispense the same savoury mess to humbler customers, 
at that dead time of the dawn, when (as extremes meet) 
the rake, reeling home from his midnight cups, and the 
hard-handed artisan leaving his bed to resume the pre- 
mature labours of the day, jostle, not unfrequently to the 
manifest disconcerting of the former, for the honours of 
the pavement. It is the time when, in summer, between 
the expired and the not yet relumined kitchen-fires, the 
kennels of our fair metropolis give forth their least satis- 
factory odours. ‘The rake, who wisheth to dissipate his 
o’er-night vapours in more grateful coffee, curses the un- 
genial fume, as he passeth; but the artisan stops to taste, 
and blesses the fragrant breakfast. 
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This is Saloop—the precocious herb-woman’s darling— 
the delight of the early gardener, who transports his 
smoking cabbages by break of day from Hammersmith to 
Covent Garden’s famed piazzas—the delight, and, oh I 
fear, too often the envy, of the unpennied sweep. Him 
shouldest thou haply encounter, with his dim visage 
pendent over the grateful steam, regale him with a sump- 
tuous basin (it will cost thee but three half-pennies) and 
a slice of delicate bread and butter (an added half-penny ) 
~—so may thy culinary fires, eased of the o’er-charged 
secretions from thy worse-placed hospitalities, curl up a 
lighter volume to the welkin—so may the descending soot 
never taint thy costly well-ingredienced soups—nor the 
odious cry, quick-reaching from street to street, of the 
fired chimney, invite the rattling engines from ten adjacent 
parishes, to disturb for a casual scintillation thy peace and 
pocket! 

I am by nature extremely susceptible of street affronts; 
the jeers and taunts of the populace; the low-bred triumph 
they display over the casual trip, or splashed stocking, of 
a gentleman. Yet can I endure the jocularity of a young 
sweep with something more than forgiveness.—In the last 
winter but one, pacing along Cheapside with my accus- 
tomed precipitation when I walk westward, a treacherous 
slide brought me upon my back in an instant. I scrambled 
up with pain and shame enough—yet outwardly trying to 
face it down, as if nothing had happened—when the 
rougish grin of one of these young wits encountered me. 
There he stood, pointing me out with his dusky finger to 
the mob, and to a poor woman (I suppose his mother) in 
particular, till the tears for the exquisiteness of the fun 
(so he thought it) worked themselves out at the corners 
of his poor red eyes, red from many a previous weeping, 
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and soot-inflamed, yet twinkling through all with such a 
joy, snatched out of desolation, that Hogarth—but 
Hogarth has got him already (how could he miss him?) 
in the March to Finchley, grinning at the pie-man—there 
he stood, as he stands in the picture, irremovable, as if the 
jest was to last for ever—with such a maximum of glee, 
and minimum of mischief, in his mirth—for the grin of a 
genuine sweep hath absolutely no malice in it—that I 
could have been content, if the honour of a gentleman 
might endure it, to have remained his butt and his mockery 
till midnight. . 

I am by theory obdurate to the seductiveness of what 
are called a fine set of teeth. Every pair of rosy lips (the 
ladies must pardon me) is a casket, presumably holding 
such jewels; but, methinks, they should take leave to 
“air” them as frugally as possible. The fine lady, or fine 
gentleman, who show me their teeth, show me bones. Yet 
must I confess, that from the mouth of a true sweep a dis- 
play (even to ostentation) of those white and shining ossi- 
fications strikes me as an agreeable anomaly in manners, 
and an allowable piece of foppery. It is, as when 


A sable cloud 
Turns forth her silver lining on the night. 


It is like some remnant of gentry not quite extinct; a 
badge of better days; a hint of nobility:—and, doubtless, 
under the obscuring darkness and double night of their 
forlorn disguisement, oftentimes lurketh good blood, and 
gentle conditions, derived from lost ancestry, and a lapsed 
pedigree. The premature apprenticements of these tender 
victims give but too much encouragement, I fear, to clan- 
destine, and almost infantile abductions; the seeds of 
civility and true courtesy, so often discernible in these 
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young grafts (not otherwise to be accounted for) plainly 
hint at some forced adoptions; many noble Rachels mourn- 
ing for their children, even in our days, countenance the 
fact; the tales of fairy-spiriting may shadow a lamentable 
verity, and the recovery of the young Montagu be but a 
solitary instance of good fortune, out of many irreparable 
and hopeless defiliations. 

In one of the state-beds at Arundel Castle, a few years 
since—under a ducal canopy—(that seat of the Howards 
is an object of curiosity to visitors chiefly for its beds, in 
which the late duke was especially a connoisseur )—en- 
circled with curtains of delicatest crimson, with starry 
coronets inwoven—folded between a pair of sheets whiter 
and softer than the lap where Venus lulled Ascanius—was 
discovered by chance, after all methods of search had 
failed, at noon-day, fast asleep, a lost chimney-sweeper. 
The little creature, having somehow confounded his pas- 
sage among the intricacies of those lordly chimneys, by 
some unknown aperture had alighted upon this mag- 
nificent chamber; and, tired with his tedious explorations, 
was unable to resist the delicious invitement to repose, 
which he there saw exhibited; so, creeping between the 
sheets very quietly, laid his black head upon the pillow, 
and slept like a young Howard. 

Such is the account given to the visitors at the Castle.— 
But I cannot help seeming to perceive a confirmation of 
what I have just hinted at in this story. <A high instinct 
was at work in the case, or I am mistaken. Is it probable 
that a poor child of that description, with whatever weari- 
ness he might be visited, would have ventured, under such 
a penalty as he would be taught to expect, to uncover the 
sheets of a Duke’s bed, and deliberately to lay himself 
down between them, when the rug, or the carpet, pre- 
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sented an obvious couch, still far above his pretensions—is 
this probable, I would ask, if the great power of nature, 
which I contend for, had not been manifested within him, 
prompting to the adventure? Doubtless this young noble- 
man (for such my mind misgives me that he must be) was 
allured by some memory, not amounting to full conscious- 
ness, of his condition in infancy, when he was used to be 
lapt by his mother, or his nurse, in just such sheets as he 
there found, into which he was but now creeping back as 
into his proper incunabula, and resting-place—By no other 
theory, than by this sentiment of a pre-existent state (as 
I may call it), can I explain a deed so venturous, and, 
indeed, upon any other system, so indecorous, in this 
tender, but unseasonable, sleeper. 

My pleasant friend Jem WHITE was so impressed with 
a belief of metamorphoses like this frequently taking place, 
that in some sort to reverse the wrongs of fortune in these 
poor changelings, he instituted an annual feast of chimney- 
sweepers, at which it was his pleasure to officiate as host 
and waiter. It was a solemn supper held in Smithfield, 
upon the yearly return of the fair of St. Bartholomew. 
Cards were issued a week before to the master-sweeps in 
and about the metropolis, confining the invitation to their 
younger fry. Now and then an elderly stripling would 
get in among us, and be good-naturedly winked at; but 
our main body were infantry. One unfortunate wight, in- 
deed, who relying upon his dusky suit, had intruded him- 
self into our party, but by tokens was providentially dis- 
covered in time to be no chimney-sweeper (all is not soot 
which looks so), was quoited out of the presence with 
universal indignation, as not having on the wedding gar- 
ment; but in general the greatest harmony prevailed. The 
place chosen was a convenient spot among the pens, at 
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the north side of the fair, not so far distant as to be im- 
pervious to the agreeable hubbub of that vanity; but re- 
mote enough not to be obvious to the interruption of every 
gaping spectator in it. The guests assembled about seven. 
In those little temporary parlours three tables were spread 
with napery, not so fine as substantial, and at every board 
a comely hostess presided with her pan of hissing sausages, 
The nostrils of the young rogues dilated at the savour. 
James Wuire, as head waiter, had charge of the first 
table ; and myself, with our trusty companion Bicop, ordi- 
narily ministered to the other two. There was clambering 
and jostling, you may be sure, who should get at the first 
table—for Rochester in his maddest days could not have 
done the humours of the scene with more spirit than my 
friend. After some general expression of thanks for the 
honour the company had done him, his inaugural ceremony 
was to clasp the greasy waist of old dame Ursula (the 
fattest of the three), that stood frying and fretting, half- 
blessing, half-cursing “the gentleman,” and imprint upon 
her chaste lips a tender salute, whereat the universal host 
would set up a shout that tore the concave, while hundreds 
of grinning teeth startled the night with their brightness. 
O it was a pleasure to see the sable younkers lick in the 
unctuous meat, with his more unctuous sayings—how he 
would fit the tit-bits to the puny mouths, reserving the 
lengthier links for the seniors—how he would intercept a 
morsel even in the jaws of some young desperado, de- 
claring it “must to the pan again to be browned, for it 
was not fit for a gentleman’s eating’—how he would 
recommend this slice of white bread, or that piece of kiss- 
ing-crust, to a tender juvenile, advising them all to have 
a care of cracking their teeth, which were their best patri- 
mony,—how genteelly he would deal about the small ale, 
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as if it were wine, naming the brewer, and protesting, if 
it were not good he should lose their custom; with a 
special recommendation to wipe the lip before drinking. 
Then we had our toasts—“The King,”’—the “Cloth,”— 
which, whether they understood or not, was equally divert- 
ing and flattering ;—and for a crowning sentiment, which 
never failed, “May the Brush supersede the Laurel!” 
All these, and fifty other fancies, which were rather felt 
than comprehended by his guests, would he utter, standing 
upon tables, and prefacing every sentiment with a “Gentle- 
men, give me leave to propose so and so,” which was a 
prodigious comfort to those young orphans; every now and 
then stuffing into his mouth (for it did not do to be 
squeamish on these occasions) indiscriminate pieces of 
those reeking sausages, which pleased them mightily, and 
was the savouriest part, you may believe, of the entertain- 
ment. 


Golden lads and lasses must, 
As chimney-sweepers, come to dust— 


James Wuirt is extinct, and with him these suppers 
have long ceased. He carried away with him half the 
fun of the world when he died—of my world at least. 
His old clients look for him among the pens; and, missing 
him, reproach the altered feast of St. Bartholomew, and 
the glory of Smithfield departed for ever. 


MODERN GALLANTRY 


N comparing modern with ancient manners, we are 

pleased to compliment ourselves upon the point of 
gallantry; a certain obsequiousness, or deferential respect, 
which we are supposed to pay to females, as females. 

I shall believe that this principle actuates our conduct, 
when I can forget that in the nineteenth century of the 
era from which we date our civility, we are but just 
beginning to leave off the very frequent practice of whip- 
ping females in public, in common with the coarsest male 
offenders. 

I shall believe it to be influential, when I can shut my 
eyes to the fact that in England women are still occa- 
sionally—hanged. 

I shall believe in it, when actresses are no longer subject 
to be hissed off a stage by gentlemen. 

I shall believe in it, when Dorimant hands a fish-wife 
across the kennel; or assists the apple-woman to pick up 
her wandering fruit, which some unlucky dray has just 
dissipated. 

I shall believe in it, when the Dorimants in humbler 
life, who would be thought in their way notable adepts in 
this refinement, shall act upon it in places where they are 
not known, or think themselves not observed—when I 
shall see the traveller for some rich tradesman part with 
his admired box-coat, to spread it over the defenceless 
shoulders of the poor woman who is passing to her parish 
on the roof of the same stage-coach with him, drenched in 
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the rain—when I shall no longer see a woman standing 
up in the pit of a London theatre, till she is sick and faint 
with the exertion, with men about her, seated at their 
ease, and jeering at her distress; till one, that seems to 
have more manners or conscience than the rest, signifi- 
cantly declares ‘“‘she should be welcome to his seat, if she 
were a little younger and handsomer.”’ Place this dapper 
warehouseman, or that rider, in a circle of their own 
female acquaintance, and ycu shall confess you have not 
seen a politer-bred man in Lothbury. 

Lastly, I shall begin to believe that there is some such 
principle influencing our conduct, when more than one- 
half of the drudgery and coarse servitude of the world 
shall cease to be performed by women. 

Until that day comes, I shall never believe this boasted 
point to be anything more than a conventional fiction; a 
pageant got up between the sexes, in a certain rank, and 
at a certain time of life, in which both find their account 
equally. 

I shall be even disposed to rank it among the salutary 
fictions of life, when in polite circles I shall see the same 
attentions paid to age as to youth, to homely features as to 
handsome, “to coarse complexions as to clear—to the 
woman, as she is a woman, not as she is a beauty, a 
fortune, or a title. 

I shall believe it to be something more than a name, 
when a well-dressed gentleman in a well-dressed company 
can advert to the topic of female old age without exciting, 
and intending to excite, a sneer :—when the phrases “anti- 
quated virginity,” and such a one has “overstood her 
market,” pronounced in good company, shall raise im- 
mediate offence in man, or woman, that shall hear them 
spoken. 
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Joseph Paice, of Bread Street Hill, merchant, and one 
of the Directors of the South-Sea Company—the same to 
whom Edwards, the Shakspeare commentator, has ad- 
dressed a fine sonnet—was the only pattern of consistent 
gallantry I have met with. He took me under his shelter 
at an early age, and bestowed some pains upon me. I owe 
to his precepts and example whatever there is of the man 
of business (and that is not much) in my composition. It 
was not his fault that I did not profit more. Though 
bred a Presbyterian, and brought up a merchant, he was 
the finest gentleman of his time. He had not ome system 
of attention to females in the drawing-room, and another 
in the shop, or at the stall. I do not mean that he made 
no distinction. But he never lost sight of sex, or over- 
looked it in the casualties of a disadvantageous situation. 
I have seen him stand bare-headed—smile if you please— 
to a poor servant girl, while she has been inquiring of him 
the way to some street—in such a posture of unforced 
civility, as neither to embarrass her in the acceptance, nor 
himself in the offer, of it. He was no dangler, in the 
common acceptation of the word, after women: but he 
reverenced and upheld, in every form in which it came 
before him, womanhood. I have seen him—nay, smile not 
—tenderly escorting a market-woman, whom he had en- 





countered in a shower, exalting his umbrella over her poor 
basket of fruit, that it might receive no damage, with as 
much carefulness as if she had been a Countess. ‘To the 
reverend form of Female Eld he would yield the wall 
(though it were to an ancient beggar-woman) with more 
ceremony than we can afford to show our grandams. He 
was the Preux Chevalier of Age; the Sir Calidore, or Sir 
Tristan, to those who have no Calidores or Tristans to 
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defend them. The roses, that had long faded thence, still 
bloomed for him in those withered and yellow cheeks. 

He was never married, but in his youth he paid his ad- 
dresses to the beautiful Susan Winstanley—old Winstan- 
ley’s daughter of Clapton—who dying in the early days of 
their courtship, confirmed in him the resolution of per- 
petual bachelorship. It was during their short courtship, 
he told me, that he had been one day treating his mistress 
with a profusion of civil speeches—the common gallantries 
—to which kind of thing she had ‘hitherto manifested no 
repugnance—but in this instance with no effect. He could 
not obtain from her a decent acknowledgement in return. 
She rather seemed to resent his compliments. He could 
not set it down to caprice, for the lady had always shown 
herself above that littleness. When he ventured on the 
following day, finding -her a little better humoured, to 
expostulate with her on her coldness of yesterday, she 
confessed, with her usual frankness, that she had no sort 
of dislike to his attentions; that she could even endure 
some high-flown compliments; that a young woman placed 
in her situation had a right to expect all sort of civil 
things said to her; that she hoped she could digest a dose 
of adulation, short of insincerity, with as little injury to 
her humility as most young women: but that—a little 
before he had commenced his compliments—she had over- 
heard him by accident, in rather rough language, rating 
a young woman, who had not brought home his cravats 
quite to the appointed time, and she thought to hersei?, 
“As I am Miss Susan Winstanley, and a young lady—a 
reputed ‘beauty, and known to be a fortune,—I can have 
my choice of the finest speeches from the mouth of this 
very fine gentleman who is courting me—but if I had 
been poor Mary Such-a-one (naming the milliner),—and 
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had failed of bringing home the cravats to the appointed 
hour—though perhaps I had sat up half the night to for- 
ward them—what sort of compliments should I have 
received then? And my woman’s pride came to my as- 
sistance; and I thought that if it were only to do me 
honour, a female, like myself, might have received hand- 
somer usage: and I was determined not to accept any fine 
speeches, to the compromise of that sex, the belonging to 
which was after all my strongest claim and title to them.” 

I think the lady discovered both generosity, and a just 
way of thinking, in this rebuke which she gave her lover; 
and I have sometimes imagined that the uncommon strain 
of courtesy, which through life regulated the actions and 
behaviour of my friend towards all of womankind indis- 
criminately, owed its happy origin to this seasonable lesson 
from the lips of his lamented mistress. 

I wish the whole female world would entertain the same 
notion of these things that Miss Winstanley showed. 
Then we should see something of the spirit of consistent 
gallantry; and no longer witness the anomaly of the same 
man—a pattern of true politeness to a wife—of cold con- 
tempt, or rudeness, to a sister—the idolater of his female 
mistress—the disparager and despiser of his no less female 
aunt, or unfortunate—still female—maiden cousin. Just 
so much respect as a woman derogates from her own sex, 
in whatever condition placed—her handmaid, or depend- 
ent—she deserves to have diminished from herself on that 
score; and probably will feel the diminution, when youth, 
and beauty, and advantages, not inseparable from sex, shall 
lose of their attraction. What a woman should demand 
of a man in courtship, or after it, is first—respect for her 
as she is a woman ;—and next to that—to be respected by 
him above all other women. But let her stand upon her 
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female character as upon a foundation; and let the atten- 
tions, incident to individual preference, be so many pretty 
additaments and ornaments—as many, and as fanciful, as 
you please—to that main structure. Let her first lesson 
be—with sweet Susan Winstanley—to reverence her sex. 


OLD CHINA 


I HAVE an almost feminine partiality for old china. 
When I go to see any great house, I inquire for the 
china-closet, and next for the picture-gallery. I cannot 
defend the order of preference, but by saying that we have 
all some taste or other, of too ancient a date to admit of 
our remembering distinctly that it was an acquired one. I 
can call to mind the first play, and the first exhibition, 
that I was taken to; but I am not conscious of a time 
when china jars and saucers were introduced into my 
imagination. 

I had no repugnance then—why should I now have?— 
to those little, lawless, azure-tinctured grotesques, that 
under the notion of men and women, float about, uncir- 
cumscribed by any element, in that world before perspec- 
tive—a china tea-cup. — 

I like to see my old friends—whom distance cannot 
diminish—figuring up in the air (so they appear to our 
optics), yet on terra firma still—for so we must in 
courtesy interpret that speck of deeper blue, which the 
decorous artist, to prevent absurdity, had made to spring 
up beneath their sandals. 

I love the men with women’s faces, and the women, if 
possible, with still more womanish expressions. 

Here is a young and courtly Mandarin, handing tea to 
a lady from a salver—two miles off. See how distance 
seems to set off respect! And here the same lady, or an- 
other—for likeness is identity on tea-cups—is stepping inta 
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a little fairy boat, moored on the hither side of this calm 
garden river, with a dainty mincing foot, which in a right 
angle of incidence (as angles go in our world) must in- 
fallibly land her in the midst of a flowery mead—a furlong 
off on the other side of the same strange stream! 

Farther on—if far or near can be predicated of their 
world—see horses, trees, pagodas, dancing the hays. 

Here—a cow and rabbit couchant, and co-extensive— 
so objects show, seen through the lucid atmosphere of fine 
Cathay. 

I was pointing out to my cousin last evening, over our 
Hyson, (which we are old fashioned enough to drink 
unmixed still of an afternoon) some of these speciosa 
miracula upon a set of extraordinary old blue china (a 
recent purchase) which we were now for the first time 
using; and could not help remarking how favourable 
circumstances had been to us of late years, that we could 
afford to please the eye sometimes with trifles of this sort 
—when a passing sentiment seemed to overshade the brows 
of my companion. I am quick at detecting these summer 
clouds in Bridget. 

“I wish the good old times would come again,” she 
said, “when we were not quite so rich. I do not mean 
that I want to be poor; but there was a middle state’ — 
so she was pleased to ramble on,—“in which I am sure we 
were a great deal happier. A purchase is but a purchase, 
now that you have money enough and to spare. Formerly 
it used to be a triumph. When we coveted a cheap luxury 
(and, O! how much ado I had to get you to consent in 
those times !)—we were used to have a debate two or three 
days before, and to weigh the for and against, and think 
what we might spare it out of, and what saving we could 
hit upon, that should be an equivalent. A thing was worth 
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buying then, when we felt the money that we paid for it. 

“Do you remember the brown suit, which you made to 
hang upon you, till all your friends cried shame upon you, 
it grew so thread-bare—and all because of that folio Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, which you dragged home late at night 
from Barker’s in Covent Garden? Do you remember 
how we eyed it for weeks before we could make up our 
minds to the purchase, and had not come to a determina- 
tion till it was near ten o’clock of the Saturday night, 
when you set off from Islington, fearing you should be 
too late—and when the old bookseller with some grum- 
bling opened his shop, and by the twinkling taper (for he 
was setting bedwards) lighted out the relic from his dusty 
treasures—and when you lugged it home, wishing it were 
twice as cumbersome—and when you presented it to me— 
and when we were exploring the perfectness of it (collat- 
ing you called it )—and while I was repairing some of the 
loose leaves with paste, which your impatience would not 
suffer to be left till daybreak—was there no pleasure in 
being a poor man? or can those neat black clothes which 
you wear now, and are so careful to keep brushed, since 
we have become rich and finical, give you half the honest 
vanity, with which you flaunted it about in that overworn 
suit—your old corbeau—for four or five weeks longer 
than you should have done, to pacify your conscience for 
the mighty sum of fifteen—or sixteen shillings was it ?— 
a great affair we thought it then—which you had lavished 
on the old folio. Now you can afford to buy any book 
that pleases you, but I do not see that you ever bring me 
home any nice old purchases now. 

“When you came home with twenty apologies for laying 
out a less number of shillings upon that print after 
Lionardo, which we christened the Lady Blanch; when 
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you looked at the purchase, and thought of the money— 
and thought of the money, and looked again at the picture 
—was there no pleasure in being a poor man? Now, you 
have nothing to do but to walk into Colnaghi’s, and buy a 
wilderness of Lionardos. Yet do you? 

“Then, do you remember our pleasant walks to Enfield, 
and Potter’s Bar, and Waltham, when we had a holyday 
—holydays, and all other fun, are gone, now we are rich 
—and the little hand-basket in which I used to deposit our 
day’s fare of savoury cold lamb and salad—and how you 
would pry about at noon-tide for some decent house, where 
we might go in, and produce our store—only paying for 
the ale that you must call for—and speculate upon the 
looks of the landlady, and whether she was likely to allow 
us a table-cloth—and wish for such another honest hostess, 
as Izaak Walton has described many a one on the pleasant 
banks of the Lea, when he went a fishing—and sometimes 
they would prove obliging enough, and sometimes they 
would look grudgingly upon us—but we had cheerful 
looks still for one another, and would eat our plain food © 
savourily, scarcely grudging Piscator his Trout Hall? 
Now, when we go out a day’s pleasuring, which is seldom 
moreover, we ride part of the way—and go into a fine inn, 
and order the best of dinners, never debating the expense 
—which, after all, never has half the relish of those chance 
country snaps, when we were at the mercy of uncertain 
usage, and a precarious welcome. 

“You are too proud to see a play anywhere now but in 
the pit. Do you remember where it was we used to sit, 
when we saw the Battle of Hexham, and the Surrender of 
Calais, and Bannister and Mrs, Bland in the Children in 
the Wood—when we squeezed out our shillings a-piece to 
sit three or four times in a season in the one-shilling 
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gallery—where you felt all the time that you ought not to 
have brought me—and more strongly I felt obligation to 
you for having brought me—and the pleasure was the 
better for a little shame—and when the curtain drew up, 
what cared we for our place in the house, or what mat- 
tered it where we were sitting, when our thoughts were 
with Rosalind in Arden, or with Viola at the Court of 
Illyria? You used to say that the Gallery was the best 
place of all for enjoying a play socially—that the relish of 
such exhibitions must be in proportion to the infrequency 
of going—that the company we met there, not being in 
general readers of plays, were obliged to attend the more, 
and did attend, to what was going on on the stage— 
because a word lost would have been a chasm, which it 
was impossible for them to fill up. With such reflections 
we consoled our pride then—and I appeal to you, whether, 
as a woman, I met generally with less attention and ac- 
commodation than I have done since in more expensive 
situations in the house? The getting in, indeed, and the 
crowding up those inconvenient staircases was bad enough, 
—but there was still a law of civility to women recognized 
to quite as great an extent as we ever found in the other 
passages—and how a little difficulty overcome heightened 
the snug seat, and the play, afterwards! Now we can 
only pay our money and walk in. You cannot see, you 
say, in the galleries now. I am sure we saw, and heard 
too, well enough then—but sight, and all, I think, is gone 
with our poverty. 

“There was pleasure in eating strawberries, before they 
became quite common—in the first dish of peas, while they 
were yet dear—to have them for a nice supper, a treat. 
What treat can we have now? If we were to treat our- 
selves now—that is, to have dainties a little above our 
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means, it would be selfish and wicked. It is the very little 
more that we allow ourselves beyond what the actual poor 
can get at, that makes what I call a treat—when two 
people living together, as we have done, now and then 
indulge themselves in a cheap luxury, which both like; 
while each apologises, and is willing to take both halves 
- of the blame to his single share. I see no harm in people 
making much of themselves in that sense of the word. It 
may give them a hint how to make much of others. But 
now—what I mean by the word—we never do make much 
of ourselves. None but the poor can do it. I do not 
mean the veriest poor of all, but persons as we were, just 
above poverty. 

“T know what you were going to say, that it is mighty 
pleasant at the end of the year to make all meet,—and 
much ado we used to have every Thirty-first Night of 
December to account for our exceedings—many a long 
face did you make over your puzzled accounts, and in con- 
triving to make it out how we had spent so much—or that 
we had not spent so much—or that it was impossible we 
should spend so much next year—and still we found our 
slender capjtal decreasing—but then, betwixt ways, and 
projects, and compromises of one sort or another, and talk 
‘of curtailing this charge, and doing without that for the 
future—and the hope that youth brings, and laughing 
spirits (in which you were never poor till now) we 
pocketed up our loss, and in conclusion, with ‘lusty brim- 
mers’ (as you used to quote it out of hearty cheerful Mr. 
Cotton, as you called him), we used to welcome in the 
‘coming guest.’ Now we have no reckoning at all at the 
end of the old year—no flattering promises about the new 
year doing better for us.” 

Bridget is so sparing of her speech on most occasions 
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that when she gets into a rhetorical vein, I am careful 
how I interrupt it. I could not help, however, smiling at 
the phantom of wealth which her dear imagination had 
conjured up out of a clear income of a poor—hundred 
pounds a year. “It is true we were happier when we were 
poorer, but we were also younger, my cousin. I am afraid 
we must put up with the excess, for if we were to shake 
the superflux into the sea, we should not much mend our- 
selves. That we had much to struggle with, as we grew 
up together, we have reason to be most thankful. It 
strengthened, and knit our compact closer. We could 
never have been what we have been to each other, if we 
had always had the sufficiency which you now complain 
of. The resisting power—those natural dilations of the 
youthful spirit, which circumstances cannot straiten—with 
us are long since passed away. Competence to age is 
supplementary youth; a sorry supplement, indeed, but I 
fear the best that is to be had. We must ride where we 
formerly walked: live better, and lie softer—and shall be 
wise to do so—than we had means to do in those good old 
days you speak of. Yet could those days return—could 
you and I once more walk our thirty miles a-day—could 
Bannister and Mrs. Bland again be young, and you and 
I be young to see them—could the good old one-shilling 
gallery days return—they are dreams, my cousin, now— 
but could you and I at this moment, instead of this quiet 
argument, by our well-carpeted fire-side, sitting on this 
luxurious sofa—be chce more struggling up those incon- 
venient staircases, pushed about, and squeezed, and 
elbowed by the poorest rabble of poor gallery scramblers 
—could I once more hear those anxious shrieks of yours— 
and the delicious Thank God, we are safe, which always 
followed when the topmost stair, conquered, let in the 
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first light of the whole cheerful theatre down beneath us 
—I know not the fathom line that ever touched a descent 
so deep as I would be willing to bury more wealth in than 
Croesus had, or the great Jew R is supposed to have, 
to purchase it. And now do just look at that merry little 
Chinese waiter holding an umbrella, big enough for a bed- 
tester, over the head of that pretty insipid half-Madon- 
naish chit of a lady in that very blue summer house.” 





WILLIAM HAZLITT (1778-1830) 


ON THE FEELING OF IMMORTALITY IN 
YOUTH 


“Life is a pure flame, and we live by an invisible sun within 
us.”—Sir THOMAS Brown. 


O young man believes he shall ever die. It was a 

saying of my brother’s, and a fine one. There is a 
feeling of Eternity in youth, which makes us amends for 
everything. ‘To be young is to be as one of the Immortal 
Gods. One half of time indeed is flown—the other half 
remains in store for us with all its countless treasures; for 
there is no line drawn, and we see no limit to our hopes 
and wishes. We make the coming age our own. 





The vast, the unbounded prospect lies before us. 


Death, old age, are words without a meaning, that pass 
by us like the idle air which we regard not. Others may 
have undergone, or may still be liable to them—we “bear 
a charmed life,” which laughs to scorn all such sickly 
fancies. As in setting out on a delightful journey, we 
strain our eager gaze forward— 


Bidding the lovely scenes at distance hail,— 


and see no end to the landscape, new objects presenting 

themselves as we advance; so, in the commencement of 

life, we set no bounds to our inclinations, nor to the un- 

restricted opportunities of gratifying them. We have as 

yet found no obstacle, no disposition to flag; and it seems 
204 
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that we can go on so for ever. We look round in a new 
world, full of life, and motion, and ceaseless progress; 
and feel in ourselves all the vigour and spirit to keep pace 
with it, and do not foresee from any present symptoms 
how we shall be left behind in the natural course of things, 
decline into old age, and drop into the grave. It is the 
simplicity, and as it were abstractedness of our feelings in 
youth, that (so to speak) identifies us with nature, and 
(our experience being slight and our passions strong) 
deludes us into a belief of being immortal like it. Our 
short-lived connection with existence, we fondly flatter 
ourselves, is an indissoluble and lasting union—a honey- 
moon that knows neither coldness, jar, nor separation.’ 
As infants smile and sleep, we are rocked in the cradle of 
our wayward fancies, and lulled into security by the roar 
of the universe around us—we quaff the cup of life with 
eager haste without draining it, instead of which it only 
overflows the more—objects press around us, filling the 
mind with their magnitude and with the throng of desires 
that wait upon them, so that we have no room for the 
thoughts of death. From that plenitude of our being, we 
cannot chartge all at once to dust and ashes, we cannot 
imagine “this sensible, warm motion, to become a kneaded 
clod”—we are too much dazzled by the brightness of the 
waking dream around us to look into the darkness of the 
tomb. We no more see our end than our beginning: the 
one is lost in oblivion and vacancy, as the other is hid from 
us by the crowd and hurry of approaching events. Or 
the grim shadow is seen lingering in the horizon, which 
we are doomed never to overtake, or whose last, faint, 
glimmering outline touches upon Heaven and translates 
us to the skies! Nor would the hold that life has taken 
of us permit us to detach our thoughts from present 
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objects and pursuits, even if we would. What is there 
more opposed to health, than sickness; to strength and 
beauty, than decay and dissolution; to the active search of 
knowledge than mere oblivion? Or is there none of the 
usual advantage to bar the approach of Death, and mock 
his idle threats; Hope supplies their place, and draws a 
-veil over the abrupt termination of all our cherished — 
schemes. While the spirit of youth remains unimpaired, 
ere the “wine of life is drank up” we are like people 
intoxicated or in a fever, who are hurried away by the 
violence of their own sensations: it is only as present 
objects begin to pall upon the sense, as we have been dis- 
appointed in our favourite pursuits, cut off from our 
closest ties, that passion loosens its hold upon the breast, 
that we by degrees become weaned from the world, and 
allow ourselves to contemplate, ‘“‘as in a glass, darkly,” 
the possibility of parting with it for good. The example 
of others, the voice of experience, has no effect upon us 
whatever. Casualties we must avoid: the slow and delib- 
erate advances of age we can play at hide-and-seek with. 
We think ourselves too lusty and too nimble for that blear- 
eyed decrepid old gentleman to catch us. Like the foolish 
fat scullion, in Sterne, when she hears that Master Bobby 
is dead, our only reflection is—“So am not I!” The idea 
of death, instead of staggering our confidence, rather seems 
to strengthen and enhance our possession and our enjoy- 
ment of life. Others may fall around us like leaves, or 
be mowed down like flowers by the scythe of Time: these 
are but tropes and figures to the unreflecting ears and 
overweening presumption of youth. It is not till we see 
the flowers of Love, Hope, and Joy, withering around us, 
and our own pleasures cut up by the roots, that we bring 
the moral home to ourselves, that we abate something of 
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the wanton extravagance of our pretensions, or that the 
_ emptiness and dreariness of the prospect before us recon- 
ciles us to the stillness of the grave! 


Life! thou strange thing, that hast a power to feel 
Thou art, and to perceive that others are. 


Well might the poet begin his indignant invective against 
an art, whose professed object is its destruction, with this 
animated apostrophe to life. Life is indeed a strange gift, 
and its privileges are most miraculous. Nor is it singular 
that when the splendid boon is first granted us, our grati- 
tude, our admiration, and our delight should prevent us 
from reflecting on our own nothingness, or from thinking 
it will ever be recalled. Our first and strongest impressions 
are taken from the mighty scene that is opened to us, and 
we very innocently transfer its durability as well as mag- 
nificence to ourselves. So newly found, we cannot make 
up our minds to parting with it yet and at least put off 
that consideration to an indefinite term. Like a clown 
at a fair, we are full of amazement and rapture, and have 
no thoughts of going home, or that it will soon be night. 
We know our existence only from external objects, and we 
_ measure it by them. We can never be satisfied with 
gazing; and nature will still want us to look on and 
applaud. Otherwise, the sumptuous entertainment, “the 
feast of reason and the flow of soul,” to which they were 
invited seems little better than a mockery and a cruel 
insult. We do not go from a play till the scene is ended, 
and the lights are ready to be extinguished. But the fair 
face cf things still shines on; shall we be called away, 
before the curtain falls, or ere we have scarce had a 
glimpse of what is going on? Like children, our step- 
1Faweett’s Art of War, a poem, 1794. 
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mother Nature holds us up to see the raree-show of the 
universe; and then, as if life were a burthen to support, 
lets us instantly down again. Yet in that short interval, 
what “brave sublunary things” does not the spectacle un- 
fold; like a bubble, at one minute reflecting the universe, 
and the next, shook to air!—To see the golden sun and 
the azure sky, the outstretched ocean, to walk upon the 
green earth, and to be lord of a thousand creatures, to 
look down giddy precipices or over distant flowery vales, 
to see the world spread out under one’s finger in a map, 
to bring the stars near, to view the smallest insects in a 
microscope, to read history, and witness the revolutions of 
empires and the succession of generations, to hear of the 
glory of Sidon and Tyre, of Babylon and Susa, as of a 
faded pageant, and to say all these were, and are now 
nothing, to think that we exist in such a point of time, 
and in such a corner of space, to be at once spectators and 
a part of the moving scene, to watch the return of the 
seasons, of spring and autumn, to hear 





The stockdove plain amid the forest deep, 
That drowsy rustles to the sighing gale 





to traverse desert wildernesses, to listen to the midnight 
choir, to visit lighted halls, or plunge into the dungeon’s 
gloom, or sit in crowded theatres and see life itself 
mocked, to feel heat and cold, pleasure and pain, right 
and wrong, truth and falsehood, to study the works of 
art and refine the-sense of beauty to agony, to worship 
fame and to dream of immortality, to have read Shak- 
speare and belong to the same species as Sir Isaac New- 
ton; to be and to do all this, and then in a moment to be 
nothing, to have it all snatched from one like a juggler’s 
ball or a phantasmagoria; there is something revolting 
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and incredible to sense in the transition, and no wonder 
that, aided by youth and warm blood, and the flush of 
enthusiasm, the mind contrives for a long time to reject 
it with disdain and loathing as a monstrous and improb- 
able fiction, like a monkey on a house-top, that is loath, 
amidst its fine discoveries and specious antics, to be 
tumbled head-long into the street, and crushed to atoms, 
the sport and laughter of the multitude! 

The change, from the commencement to the close of 
life, appears like a fable, after it has taken place; how 
should we treat it otherwise than as a chimera before it 
has come to pass? There are some things that happened 
so long ago, places or persons we have formerly seen, of 
which such dim traces remain, we hardly know whether 
it was sleeping or waking they occurred; they are like 
dreams within the dream of life, a mist, a film before the 
rye of memory, which, as we try to recall them more dis- 
tinctly, elude our notice altogether. It is but natural that 
the lone interval that we thus look back upon, should have 
appeared long and endless in prospect. There are others 
so distinct and fresh, they seem but of yesterday—their 
very vividness might be deemed a pledge of their perma- 
nence. ‘Then, however far back our impressions may go, 
we find others still older (for our years are multiplied in 
youth) ; descriptions of scenes that we had read, and 
people before our time, Priam and the Trojan war; and 
even then. Nestor was old and dwelt delighted on his 
youth, and spoke of the race of heroes that were no more; 
—what wonder that, seeing this long line of being pic- 
tured in our minds, and reviving as it were in us, we 
should give ourselves involuntarily credit for an indeter- 
minate period of existence? In the Cathedral at Peter- 
borough there is a monument to Mary, Queen of Scots, 
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at which I used to gaze when a boy, while the events of 
the period, all that had happened since, passed in review 
before me. If all this mass of feeling and imagination 
could be crowded into a moment’s compass, what might 
not the whole of life be supposed to contain? We are 
heirs of the past; we count upon the future as our nat- 
ural reversion. Besides, there are some of our early 
impressions so exquisitely tempered, it appears that they 
must always last—nothing can add to or take away from 
their sweetness and purity—the first breath of spring, the 
hyacinth dipped in the dew, the mild lustre of the even- 
ing-star, the rainbow after a storm—while we have the 
full enjoyment of these, we must be young; and what can 
ever alter us in this respect? Truth, friendship, love, 
books, are also proof against the canker of time; and 
while we live but for them, we can never grow old. We 
take out a new lease of existence from the objects on 
which we set our affections, and become abstracted, im- 
Passive, immortal in them. We cannot conceive how 
certain sentiments should ever decay or grow cold in our 
breasts; and, consequently, to maintain them in their first 
youthful glow and vigour, the flame of life must continue 
to burn as bright as ever, or rather, they are the fuel that 
feed the sacred lamp, that kindle “the purple light of 
love,” and spread a golden cloud around our heads! 
Again, we not only flourish and survive in our affections 
(in which we will not listen to the possibility of a change, 
any more than we foresee the wrinkles on the brow of a 
mistress), but we have a farther guarantee against the 
thoughts of death in our favourite studies and pursuits, 
and in their continual advance. Art we know is long; 
life, we feel, should be so too. We see no end. of the 
difficulties we have to encounter: perfection is slow of 
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attainment, and we must have time to accomplish it in. 
_ Rubens complained that when he had just learnt his art, 
he was snatched away from it: we trust we shall be more 
fortunate! A wrinkle in an old head takes whole days 
to finish it properly: but to catch “the Raphael grace, the 
Guido air,” no limit should be put to our endeavours. 
What a prospect for the future! What a task we have 
entered upon! and shall we be arrested in the middle of 
it? We do not reckon our time thus employed lost, or 
our pains thrown away, or our progress slow—we do not 
droop or grow tired, but “gain new vigour at our endless 
task” ;—and shall Time grudge us the opportunity to 
finish what we have auspiciously begun, and have formed 
a sort of compact with nature to achieve? The fame of 
the great names we look up to is also imperishable; and 
shall not we, who contemplate it with such intense yearn- 
ings, imbibe a portion of ethereal fire, the divine particula 
aura, which nothing can extinguish? I remember to have 
looked at a print of Rembrandt for hours together, with- 
out being conscious of the flight of time, trying to resolve 
it into its component parts, to connect its strong and sharp 
gradations, to learn the secret of its reflected lights, and 
- found neither satiety nor pause in the prosecution of my 
studies. ‘The print over which I was poring would last 
long enough; why should the idea in my mind, which was 
finer, more impalpable, perish before it? At this, I re- 
doubled the ardour of my pursuit, and by the very subtlety 
and refinement of my inquiries, seemed to bespeak for 
them an exemption from corruption and the rude grasp 


of Death. 


11s it not this that frequently keeps artists alive so long, viz. the 
constant occupation of their minds with vivid images, with little of 
the wear-and-tear of the body? 
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Objects, on our first acquaintance with them, have that 
singleness and integrity of impression that it seems as if 
nothing could destroy or obliterate them, so firmly are 
they stamped and rivetted on the brain. We repose on 
them with a sort of voluptuous indolence, in full faith and 
boundless confidence. We are absorbed in the present 
moment, or return to the same point—idling away a great 
deal of time in youth, thinking we have enough and to 
spare. ‘There is often a local feeling in the air, which is 
as fixed as if it were of marble; we loiter in dim cloisters, 
losing ourselves in thought and in their glimmering 
arches; a winding road before us seems as long as the 
journey of life, and as full of events. Time and experi- 
ence dissipate this illusion; and by reducing them to 
detail, circumscribe the limits of our expectations. It is 
only as the pageant of life passes by and the masques turn 
their backs upon us, that we see through the deception, 
or believe that the train will have an end. In many 
cases, the slow progress and monotonous texture of our 
lives, before we mingle with the world and are embroiled 
in its affairs, has a tendency to aid the same feeling. We 
have a difficulty, when left to ourselves, and without the 
resource of books or some more lively pursuit, to “‘beguile 
the slow and creeping hours of time,” and argue that if 
it moves on always at this tedious snail’s-pace, it can never 
come to anend. We are willing to skip over certain por- 
tions of it that separate us from favourite objects, that . 
irritate ourselves at-the unnecessary delay. The young 
are prodigal of life from a superabundance of it; the old 
are tenacious on the same score, because they have little 
left, and cannot enjoy even what remains of it. 

For my part, I set out in life with the French Revolu- 
tion, and that event had considerable influence on my 
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early feelings, as on those of others. Youth was then 
doubly such. It was the dawn of a new era, a new 
impulse had been given to men’s minds, and the sun of 
Liberty rose upon the sun of Life in the same day, and 
both were proud to run their race together. Little did I 
dream, while my first hopes and wishes went hand in hand 
with those of the human race, that long before my eyes 
should close, that dawn would be overcast, and set once 
more in the night of despotism—“‘‘total eclipse!” Happy 
that I did not. I felt for years, and during the best part 
of my existence, heart-whole in that cause, and triumphed 
in the triumphs over the enemies of man! At that time, 
while the fairest aspirations of the human mind seemed 
about to be realized, ere the image of man was defaced 
and his breast mangled in scorn, philosophy took a higher, 
poetry could afford a deeper range. At that time, to read 
the Robbers, was indeed delicious, and to hear 


From the dungeon of the tower time-rent, 
That fearful voice, a famish’d father’s cry, 


could be borne only amidst the fulness of hope, the crash 
of the fall of the strongholds of power, and the exulting 


- sounds of the march of human freedom. What feelings 


the death-scene in Don Carlos sent into the soul! In that 
headlong career of lofty enthusiasm, and the joyous open- 
ing of the prospects of the world and our own, the 
thought of death crossing it smote doubly cold upon the 
mind; there was a stifling sense of oppression and con- 
finement, an impatience of our present knowledge, a desire 
to grasp the whole of our existence in one strong embrace, 
to sound the mystery of life and death, and in order to 
put an end to the agony of doubt and dread, to burst 
through our prison-house, and confront the King of Ter- 
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rors in his grisly palace! . . . As I was writing out this 
passage, my miniature-picture when a child lay on the 
mantle-piece, and I took it out of the case to look at it. 
I could perceive few traces of myself in it; but there was 
the same plaicd brow, the dimpled mouth, the same timid, 
inquisitive glance as ever. But its careless smile did not 
seem to reproach me with having become a recreant to the 
sentiments that were then sown in my mind, or with 
having written a sentence that could call up a blush in 
this image. of ingenuous youth! 

“That time is past with all its giddy raptures.” Since 
the future was barred to my progress, I have turned for 
consolation to the past, gathering up the fragments of my 
early recollections, and putting them into a form that 
might live. It is thus, that when we find our personal 
and substantial identity vanishing from us, we strive to 
gain a reflected and substituted one in our thoughts: we 
do not like to perish wholly, and wish to bequeath our 
names at least to posterity. As long as we can keep alive 
our cherished thoughts and nearest interests in the minds 
of others, we do not appear to have retired altogether 
from the stage, we still occupy a place in the estimation 
of mankind, exercise a powerful influence over them, and 
it is only our bodies that are trampled into dust or dis- 
persed to air. Our darling speculations still find favour 


and encouragement, and we make as good a figure in the » 


eyes of our descendants, nay, perhaps, a better than we did 
in our life-time. This is one point gained; the demands 
of our self-love are so far satisfied. Besides, if by the 
proofs of intellectual superiority we survive ourselves in 
this world, by exemplary virtue or unblemished faith we 
are taught to ensure an interest in another and a higher 
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state of being, and to anticipate at the same time the 
applauses of men and angels. 


Even from the tomb the voice of nature cries; 
Even in our ashes live their wonted fires. 


As we advance in life, we acquire a keener sense of the 
value of time. Nothing else, indeed, seems of any con- 
sequence; and we become misers in this respect. We try 
to arrest its few last tottering steps, and to make it linger 
on the brink of the grave. We can never leave off won- 
dering how that which has ever been should cease to be, 
and would still live on, that we may wonder at our own 
shadow, and when “all the life of life is flown,” dwell 
on the retrospect of the past. “This is accompanied by a 
mechanical tenaciousness of whatever we possess, by a 
distrust and a sense of fallacious hollowness in all we see. 
Instead of the full, pulpy feeling of youth, everything is 
flat and insipid. The world is a painted witch, that puts 
us off with false shews and tempting appearances. “The 
ease, the jocund gaiety, the unsuspecting security of youth 
are fled: nor can we, without flying in the face of common 
sense, "; 


From the last dregs of life, hope to receive 
What its first sprightly runnings could not give. 


If we can slip out of the world without notice or mis- 
chance, can tamper with bodily infirmity, and frame our 
minds to the becoming composure of still-life, before we 
sink into total insensibility, it is as much as we ought to 
expect. We do not in the regular course of nature die 
all at once: we have mouldered away gradually long 
before; faculty after faculty, attachment after attach- 
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ment, we are torn from ourselves piece-meal while living; 
year after year takes something from us; and death only 
consigns the last remnant of what we were to the grave. 
The revulsion is not so great, and a quiet euthanasia is a 
winding-up of the plot, that is not out of reason or nature. 

That we should thus in a manner outlive ourselves, 
and dwindle imperceptibly into nothing, is not surprising, 
when even in our prime the strongest impressions leave so 
little traces of themselves behind, and the last object is 
driven out by the succeeding one. How little effect is 
produced on us at any time by the books we have read, 
the scenes we have witnessed, the sufferings we have gone 
through! ‘Think only of the variety of feelings we expe- 
rience in reading an interesting romance, or being present 
at a fine play—what beauty, what sublimity, what sooth- 
ing, what heart-rending emotions! You would suppose 
these would last for ever, or at least subdue the mind to 
a correspondent tone and harmony—while we turn over 
the page, while the scene is passing before us, it seems as 
if nothing could ever after shake our resolution, that 
“treason domestic, foreign levy, nothing could touch us 
farther!” The first splash of mud we get, on entering 
the street, the first pettifogging shop-keeper that cheats us 
out of twopence, and the whole vanishes clean out of 
our remembrance, and we become the idle prey of the 
most petty and annoying circumstances. ‘The mind soars 
by an effort to the grand and lofty: it is at home in the 
grovelling, the disagreeable, and the little. This happens 
in the height and heyday of our existence, when novelty 
gives a stronger impulse to the blood and takes a faster 
hold of the brain (I have known the impression on coming 
out of a gallery of pictures then last half a day)—as we 
grow old, we become more feeble and querulous, every 
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object “reverbs its own hollowness,” and both worlds are 
not enough to satisfy the peevish importunity and extrava- 
gant presumption of our desires! There are a few 
superior, happy beings, who are born with a temper 
exempt from every trifling annoyance. This spirit sits 
serene and smiling as in its native skies, and a divine har- 
mony (whether heard or not) plays around them. This 
is to be at peace. Without this, it is in vain to fly into 
deserts, or to build a hermitage on the top of rocks, if 
regret and ill-humour follow us there: and with this, it 
is needless to make the experiment. The only true retire- 
ment is that of the heart; the only true leisure is the 
repose of the passions. To such persons it makes little 
difference whether they are young or old; and they die as 
they have lived, with graceful resignation. 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY (1811-1863) 


DE FINIBUS 
WIEN Swift was in love with Stella, and despatch- 


ing her a letter from London thrice a month, by 
the Irish packet, you may remember how he would begin 
Letter No. xxiii, we will say, on the very day when xxii 
had been sent away, stealing out of the coffee-house or 
the assembly so as to be able to prattle with his dear . 
“never letting go her kind hand, as it were,” as some 
commentator or other has said in speaking of the Dean 
and his amour. When Mr. Johnson, walking to Dods- 
ley’s, and touching the posts in Pall Mall as he walked, 
forgot to pat the head of one of them, he went back and 
imposed his hands on it,—impelled I know not by what 
superstition. I have this I hope not dangerous mania too. 
As soon as a piece of work is out of hand, and before 
going to sleep, I like to begin another; it may be to write 
only half-a-dozen lines: but that is something towards 
Number the Next. The printer’s boy has not yet 
reached Green Arbour Court with the copy. Those 
people who were alive half-an-hour since, Pendennis, 
Clive Newcome, and (what do you call him? what was 
the name of the last hero? I remember now!) Philip 
Firmin, have hardly drunk their glass of wine, and the 
mammas have only this minute got the children’s cloaks 
on, and have been bowed out of my premises—and here I 
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come back to the study again: tamen usque recurro. 
How lonely it looks now all these people are gone! My 
dear good friends, some folk are utterly tired of you, and 
say, “What a poverty of friends the man has! He is 
always asking us to meet those Pendennises, Newcomes, 
and so forth. Why does he not introduce us to some new 
characters? Why is he not thrilling like Twostars, 
learned and profound like Threestars, exquisitely humor- 
ous and human like Fourstars? Why, finally, is he not 
somebody else?” My good people, it is not only impos- 
sible to please you all, but it is absurd to try. The dish 
which one man devours, another dislikes. Is the dinner 
of to-day not to your taste? Let us hope to-morrow’s 
entertainment will be more agreeable... . I resume my 
original subject. What an odd, pleasant, humorous, 
melancholy feeling it is to sit in the study alone and quiet, 
now all these people are gone who have been boarding 
and lodging with me for twenty months! They have 
interrupted my rest: they have plagued me at all sorts of 
minutes: they have thrust themselves upon me when [ 
was ill, or wished to be idle, and I have growled out a 
“Be hanged to you, can’t you leave me alone now?” 
Once or twice they have. prevented my going out to din- 
ner. Many and many a time they have prevented my 
coming home, because I knew they were there waiting 
in the study, and a plague take them, and I have left 
home and family, and gone to dine at the Club, and told 
nobody where I went. They have bored me, those people. 
They have plagued me at all sorts of uncomfortable 
hours. ‘They have made such a disturbance in my mind 
and house, that sometimes I have hardly known what 
was going on in my family and scarcely have heard what 
my neighbour said to me. They are gone at last, and you 
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would expect me to be at ease? Far from it. I should 
almost be glad if Woolcomb would walk in and talk to 
me; or T'wysden reappear, take his place in that chair 
opposite me, and begin one of his tremendous stories, 
Madmen, you know, see visions, hold conversations 
with, even draw the likeness of, people invisible to you 
and me. Is this making of people out of fancy madness? 
and are novel-writers at all entitled to strait-waistcoats? 
I often forget people’s names in life; and in my own 
stories contritely own that I make dreadful blunders 
regarding them; but I declare, my dear sir, with respect 
to the personages introduced into your humble servant’s 
fables, I know the people utterly—I know the sound of 
their voices. A gentleman came in to see me the other 
day, who was so like the picture of Philip Firmin in Mr. 
Walker’s charming drawings in the Cornhill Magazine 
that he was quite a curiosity to me. The same eyes, 
beard, shoulders, just as you have seen them from month 
to month. Well, he is not like the Philip Firmin in my 
mind. Asleep, asleep in the grave, lies the bold, the gen- 
erous, the reckless, the tender-hearted creature whom I 
have made to pass through those adventures which have 
just been brought to an end. It is years since I heard the 
laughter ringing, or saw the bright blue eyes. When J 
knew him both were young. I become young as I think 
of him. And this morning he was alive again in this 
room, ready to laugh, to fight, to weep. As I write, do 
you know, it is the grey of evening; the house is quiet; 
everybody is out; the room is getting a little dark, and I 
look rather wistfully up from the paper with perhaps ever 
so little fancy that HE MAY COME IN. No? 
No movement. No grey shade, growing more palpable, 
out of which at last look the well-known eyes. No, the 
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printer came and took him away with the last page of 
the proofs. And with the printer’s boy did the whole 
cortége of ghosts flit away, invisible! Ha! stay! what 
is this? Angels and ministers of grace! The door opens, 
and a dark form—enters, bearing a black—a black suit 
of clothes. It is John. He says it is time to dress for 
dinner. 

Every man who has had his German tutor, and has 
been coached through the famous Faust of Goethe (thou 
wert my instructor, good old Weissenborn, and these eyes 
beheld the great master himself in dear little Weimar 
town!) has read those charming verses which are pre- 
fixed to the drama, in which the poet reverts to the time 
when his work was first composed, and recalls the friends 
now departed, who once listened to his song. The dear 
shadows rise up around him, he says; he lives in the past 
again. It is to-day which appears vague and visionary. 
We humbler writers cannot create Fausts, or raise up 
monumental works that shall endure for all ages; but 
our books are diaries, in which our own feelings must of 
necessity be set down. As we look to the page written 
last month, or ten years ago, we remember the day and 
its events; the child ill, mayhap, in the adjoining room, 
and the doubts and fears which racked the brain as it still 
pursued its work; the dear old friend who read the com- 
mencement of the tale, and whose gentle hand shall be 
laid in ours no more. I own for my part that, in reading 
pages which this hand penned formerly, I often lose sight 
of the text under my eyes. It is not the words I see; 
but that past day; that bygone page of life’s history; that 
tragedy, comedy it may be, which our little home-com- 
pany was enacting; that merry-making which we shared ; 
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that funeral which we followed; that bitter bitter grief 
which we buried. 

And, such being the state of my mind, I pray gentle 
readers to deal kindly with their humble servant’s mani- 
fold shortcomings, blunders, and slips of memory. . As 
sure as I read a page of my own composition, I find a fault 
or two, half-a-dozen. Jones is called Brown. Brown, 
who is dead, is brought to life. _Aghast, and months after 
the number was printed, I saw that I had called Philip 
Firmin, Clive Newcome. Now Clive Newcome is the 
hero of another story by the reader’s most obedient writer. 
The two men are as different in my mind’s eye, as—as 
Lord Palmerston and Mr. Disraeli let us say. But there 
is that blunder at page 990, line 76, volume 84 of the 
Cornhill Magazine, and it is past mending; and I wish 
in my life I had made no worse blunders or errors than 
that which is hereby acknowledged. 

Another Finis written. Another mile-stone passed on 
this journey from birth to the next world! Sure it is a 
subject for solemn cogitation. Shall we continue this 
story-telling business and be voluble to the end of our 
age! Will it not be presently time, O prattler, to hold 
your tongue, and let younger people speak! I have a 
friend, a painter, who, like other persons who shall be 
nameless, is growing old. He has never painted with 
such laborious finish as his works now show. This mas- 
ter is still the most humble and diligent of scholars. Of 
Art, his mistress, he is always an eager, reverent pupil. 
In his calling, in yours, in mine, industry and humility 
will help and comfort us. A word with you. In a 
pretty large experience I have not found the men who 
write books superior in wit or learning to those who don’t 
write at all. In regard of mere information, non-writers 
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must often be superior to writers. You don’t expect a 
lawyer in full practice to be conversant with all kinds of 
literature; he is too busy with his law; and so a writer 
is commonly too busy with his own books to be able to 
bestow attention on the works of other people. After a 
day’s work (in which I have been depicting, let us say, 
the agonies of Louisa on parting with the Captain, or the 
atrocious behaviour of the wicked Marquis to Lady 
Emily) I march to the Club, proposing to improve my 
mind and keep myself “posted up,” as the Americans 
phrase it, in the literature of the day. And what hap- 
pens? Given a walk after luncheon, a pleasing book, and 
a most comfortable arm-chair by the fire, and you know 
the rest. A doze ensues. Pleasing book drops suddenly, 
is picked up once with an air of some confusion, is laid 
presently softly in lap: head falls on comfortable arm- 
chair cushion: eyes close: soft nasal music is heard. Am 
I telling Club secrets? Of afternoons, after lunch, I 
say, scores of sensible fogies have a doze. Perhaps I have 
fallen asleep over that very book to which “Finis” has 
just been written. ‘‘And if the writer sleeps, what hap- 
pens to the readers?” says Jones, coming down upon me 
with his lightning wit. .What? you did sleep over it? 
And a very good thing too. These eyes have more than 
once seen a friend dozing over pages which this hand has 
written. ‘There is a vignette somewhere in one of my 
books of a friend so caught napping with Pendennis, or 
The Newcomes, in his lap; and if a writer can give you 
a sweet, soothing, harmless sleep, has he not done you a 
kindness? So is the author who excites and interests you 
worthy of your thanks and benedictions. I am troubled 
with fever and ague, that seize me at odd intervals and 
prostrate me for a day. ‘There is cold fit, for which, I 
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Among the sins of commission which novel-writers not 
seldom perpetrate, is the sin of grandiloquence, or tall- 
talking, against which, for my part, I will offer up a 
special libera me. ‘This is the sin of schoolmasters, gov- 
ernesses, critics, sermoners, and instructors of young or 
old people. Nay (for I am making a clean breast, and 
liberating my soul), perhaps of all the novel-spinners now 
extant, the present speaker is the most addicted to preach- 
ing. Does he not stop perpetually in his story and begin 
to preach to you? When he ought to be engaged with 
business, is he not for ever taking the Muse by the sleeve, 
and plaguing her with some of his cynical sermons? I cry 
peccavi loudly and heartily. I tell you I would like to be 
able to write a story which should show no egotism what- 
ever—in which there should be no reflections, no cynicism, 
no vulgarity (and so forth), but an incident in every 
other page, a villain, a battle, a mystery in every chapter. 
I should like to be able to feed a reader so spicily as to 
leave him hungering and thirsting for more at the end of 
every monthly meal. 

Alexandre Dumas describes himself, when inventing the 
plan of a work, as lying silent on his back for two whole 
days on the deck of a yacht in a Mediterranean port. At 
the end of the two days he arose and called for dinner. 
In those two days he had built his plot. He had moulded 
a mighty clay, to be cast presently in perennial brass. 
The chapters, the characters, the incidents, the combina- 
tions were all arranged in the artist’s brain ere he set a 
pen to paper. My Pegasus won’t fly, so as to let me 
survey the field below me. He has no wings, he is blind 
of one eye certainly; he is restive, stubborn, slow; crops 
a hedge when he ought to be galloping, or gallops when 
he ought to be quiet. He never will show off when I 
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want him. Sometimes he goes at a pace which surprises 
me. Sometimes, when I most wish him to make the run- 
ning, the brute turns restive, and I am obliged to let him 
take his own time. I wonder do other novel-writers 
experience this fatalism? They must go a certain way, in 
spite of themselves. I have been surprised at the observa- 
tions made by some of my characters. It seems as if an 
occult Power was moving the pen. ‘The personage does 
or says something, and I ask, How the dickens did he 
come to think of that? Every man has remarked in 
dreams, the vast dramatic power which is sometimes 
evinced; I won’t say the surprising power, for nothing 
does surprise you in dreams. But those strange charac- 
ters you meet make instant observations of which you 
never can have thought previously. In like manner, the 
imagination foretells things. We spake anon of the 
inflated style of some writers. What also if there is an 
affiated style—when a writer is like a Pythoness on her 
oracle tripod, and mighty words, words which he cannot 
help, come blowing, and bellowing, and whistling, and 
moaning through the speaking pipes of his bodily organ? 
I have told you it was a very queer shock to me the other 
day when, with a letter of introduction in his hand, the 
artist’s (not my) Philip Firmin walked into this room, 
and sat down in the chair opposite. In the novel of 
Pendennis, written ten years ago, there is an account of a 
certain Costigan, whom I had invented (as I suppose 
authors invent their personages out of scraps, heel-taps, 
odds and ends of characters). I was smoking in a tavern 
parlour one night—and this Costigan came into the room 
alive—the very man:—the most remarkable resemblance 
of the printed sketches of the man, of the rude drawings 
in which I had depicted him. He had the same little 
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coat, the same battered hat, cocked on one eye, the same 
twinkle in that eye. “Sir,” said I, knowing him to be 
an Hh friend whom I had met in unknown regions, 
“sir,” I said, “may I offer you a glass of brandy-and- 
bee “Bedad, ye may,” says he, “and I'll sing ye a 
song tu.’ Of course he spoke with an Irish brogue. Of 
course he had been in the army. In ten minutes he 
pulled out an Army Agent’s account, whereon his name 
was written. A few months after we read of him in a 
police-court. How had I come to know him, to divine 
him? Nothing shall convince me that I have not seen 
that man in the world of spirits. In the world of spirits 
and water I know I did: but that is a mere quibble of 
words. I was not surprised when he spoke in an Irish 
brogue. I had had cognisance of him before somehow. 
Who has not felt that little shock which arises when a 
person, a place, some words in a book (there is always a 
collocation) present themselves to you, and you know 
that you have before met the same person, words, scene, 
and so forth? 

They used to call the good Sir Walter the “Wizard of 
the North.” What if some writer should appear who 
can write so enchantingly that he shall be able to call into 
actual life the people whom he invents? What if Mig- 
non, and Margaret, and Goetz von Berlichingen are alive 
now (though I don’t say they are visible), and Dugald 
Dalgetty and Ivanhoe were to step in at that open window 
by the little garden yonder? Suppose Uncas and our 
noble old Leather-stocking were to glide silently in? 
Suppose Athos, Porthos, and Aramis should enter with a 
noiseless swagger, curling their moustaches? And dearest 
Amelia Booth, on Uncle Toby’s arm; and Tittlebat 
Titmouse, with his hair dyed green; and all the 
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Crummles company of comedians, with the Gil Blas 
troop; and Sir Roger de Coverley; and the greatest of 
all crazy gentlemen, the Knight of La Mancha, with his 
blessed squire? I say to you, I look rather wistfully 
towards the window, musing upon these people. Were 
any of them to enter, I think I should not be very much 
frightened. Dear old friends, what pleasant hours I 
have had with them! We do not see each other very 
often, but when we do, we are ever happy to meet. I 
had a capital half-hour with Jacob Faithful last night; 
when the last sheet was corrected, when ‘Finis,’ had been 
written, and the printer’s boy, with the copy, was safe in 
Green Arbour Court. 

So you are gone, little printer’s boy, with the last 
scratches and corrections on the proof, and a fine flourish 
by way of Finis at the story’s end. ‘The last corrections? 
I say those last corréctions seem never to be finished. A 
plague upon the weeds! Every day, when I walk in my 
own little literary garden-plot, I spy some, and should 
like to have a spud, and root them out. Those idle 
words, neighbour, are past remedy. That turning back 
to the old Pages produces anything but elation of mind. 
Would you not pay a pretty fine to be able to cancel some 
of them? Oh, the sad old pages, the dull old pages! 
Oh, the cares, the ennui, the squabbles, the repetitions, 
the old conversations over and over again. But now and 
again a kind thought is recalled, and now and again a dear 
memory. Yet a few chapters more, and then the last: 
after which, behold Finis itself come to an end, and the 
Infinite begun. 


TUNBRIDGE TOYS 


i WONDER whether those little silver pencil-cases 
with a movable almanack at the butt-end are still 
favourite implements with boys, and whether pedlars still 
hawk them about the country? Are there pedlars and 
hawkers still, or are rustics and children grown too sharp 
to deal with them? ‘Those pencil-cases, as far as my 
memory serves me, were not of much use. The*screw, 
upon which the movable almanack turned, was constantly 
getting loose. ‘The 1 of the table would work from its 
moorings, under Tuesday or Wednesday, as the case 
might be, and you would find, on examination, that Th. 
or W. was the 23% of the month (which was absurd on 
the face of the thing), and in a word your cherished pen- 
cil-case an utterly unreliable time-keeper. Nor was this 
a matter of wonder. Consider the position of a pencil- 
case in a boy’s pocket. You had hardbake in it; marbles, 
kept in your purse when the money was all gone; your 
mother’s purse, knitted so fondly and supplied with a 
little bit of gold, long since—prodigal little son!—scat- 
tered amongst the swine—I mean amongst brandy-balls, 
open tarts, three-cornered puffs, and similar abomina- ' 
tions. You had a-top and string; a knife; a piece of 
cobbler’s wax; two or three bullets; a “Little Warbler”; 
and I, for my part, remember, for a considerable period, 
a brass-barrelled pocket-pistol (which would fire beau- 
tifully, for with it I shot off a button from Butt Major’s 
jacket) ;—with all these things, and ever so many more, 
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clinking and rattling in your pockets, and your hands, of 
course, keeping them in perpetual movement, how could 
you expect your movable almanack not to be twisted out 
of its place now and again—your pencil-case to be bent— 
your liquorice water not to leak out of your bottle over 
the cobbler’s wax, your bull’s-eyes not to ram up the lock 
and barrel of your pistol, and so forth? 

In the month of June, thirty-seven years ago, I bought 
one of those pencil-cases from a boy whom I shall call 
Hawker, and who was'in my form. Is he dead? Is he 
a millionaire? Is he a bankrupt now? He was an 
immense screw at school, and I believe to this day that 
the value of the thing for which I owed and eventually 
paid three-and-sixpence, was in reality not one-and-nine. 

I certainly enjoyed the case at first a good deal, and 
amused myself with twiddling round the movable cal- 
endar. But this pleasure wore off. ‘The jewel, as I said, 
was not paid for, and Hawker, a large and violent boy, 
was exceedingly unpleasant as a creditor. His constant 
remark was, “When are you going to pay me that three- 
and-sixpence? What sneaks your relations must be! 
They come to see you. You go out to them on Satur- 
days and Sundays, and. they never give you anything! 
Don’t tell me, you little humbug!” and so forth. The 
truth is that my relations were respectable; but my 
parents were making a tour in Scotland; and my friends 
in London, whom I used to go and see, were most kind 
to me, certainly, but somehow never tipped me. That 
term, of May to August 1823, passed in agonies, then, 
in consequence of my debt to. Hawker. What was the 
pleasure of a calendar pencil-case in comparison with the 
doubt and torture of mind occasioned by the sense of the 
debt, and the constant reproach in that fellow’s scowling 
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eyes and gloomy coarse reminders? How was I to pay 
off such a debt out of sixpence a week? ludicrous! Why 
did not some one come to see me, and tip me? Ah! my 
dear sir, if you have any little friends at school, go and 
see them, and do the natural thing by them. You won't 
miss the sovereign. You don’t know what a blessing it 
will be to them. Don’t fancy they are too old—try ’em. — 
And they will remember you, and bless you in future 
days; and their gratitude shall accompany your dreary 
after life; and they shall meet you kindly when thanks 
for kindness are scant. Oh mercy! shall I ever forget 
that sovereign you gave me, Captain Bob? or the agonies 
of being in debt to Hawker? In that very term, a rela- 
tion of mine was going to India. I actually was fetched 
from school in order to take leave of him. I am afraid 
I told Hawker of this circumstance. I own I speculated 
upon my friend’s giving me a pound. A pound? Pooh! 
A relation going to India, and deeply affected at parting 
from his darling kinsman, might give five pounds to the 
dear fellow! . . . There was Hawker when I came back 
—of course there he was. As he looked in my scared 
face, his turned livid with rage. He muttered curses, 
terrible from the lips of so young a boy. My relation, 
about to cross the ocean to fill a lucrative appointment, 
asked me with much interest about my progress at school, 
heard me construe a passage of Eutropius, the pleasing 
Latin work on which I was then engaged; gave me a 
God bless you, and sent me back to school; upon my word 
of honour, without so much as a half-crown! It is all 
very well, my dear sir, to say that boys contract habits of 
expecting tips from their parents’ friends, that they 
become avaricious, and so forth. Avaricious! fudge! 
Boys contract habits of tart and toffee eating, which they 
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do not carry into after life. On the contrary, I wish I 
did like em. What raptures of pleasure one could have 
now for five shillings, if one could but pick it off the 
pastry-cook’s tray! No. If you have any dittle friends 
at school, out with your half-crowns, my friend, and 
impart to those little ones the little fleeting joys of 
their age. 

Well, then. At the beginning of August 1823, Bar- 
tlemytide holidays came, and I was to go to my parents, 
who were at Tunbridge Wells. My place in the coach 
was taken by my tutor’s servants—‘‘Bolt-in-Tun,” Fleet 
Street, seven o'clock in the morning, was the word. My 
tutor, the Reverend Edward P , to whom I hereby 
present my best compliments, had a parting interview with 
me: he gave me my little account for my governor: the 
remaining part of the coach-hire; five shillings for my 
own expenses; and some five-and-twenty shillings on an 
old account which had been overpaid, and was to be 
restored to my family. 

Away I ran and paid Hawker his three-and-six. Ouf! 
what a weight it was off my mind! (He was a Norfolk 
boy, and used to go home from Mrs. Nelson’s “Bell Inn,” 
Aldgate—but that is not to the point.) The next 
morning, of course, we were an hour before the time. I 
and another boy shared a hackney-coach, two-and-six; 
porter for putting luggage on coach, threepence. I had 
no more money of my own left. Rasherwell, my com- 
panion, went into the “Bolt-in-Tun” coffee-room, and 
had a good breakfast. I couldn’t: because, though I had 
five-and-twenty shillings of my parents’ money, I had 
none of my own, you see. 

I certainly intended to go without breakfast, and still 
remember how strongly I had that resolution in my mind. 
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But there was that hour to wait. A beautiful August 
morning—I am very hungry. There is Rasherwell 
“tucking” away in the coffee-room. I pace the street, as 
sadly almost as if I had been coming to school, not going 
thence. I turn into a court by mere chance—I vow it 
was by mere chance—and there I see a coffee-shop with 
a placard in the window. “Coffee, T'wopence. Round 
of buttered. toast, Twopence.” And here am I hungry, 
penniless, with five-and-twenty shillings of my parents’ 
money in my pocket. 

What would you have done? You see I had had my 
money, and spent it in that pencil-case affair. ‘The five- 
and-twenty shillings were a trust—by me to be handed 
over. 

But then would my parents wish their only child to be 
actually without breakfast? Having this money and 
being so hungry, so very hungry, mightn’t I take ever so 
little? Mightn’t I at home eat as much as I chose? 

Well, I went into the coffee-shop, and spent fourpence. 
I remember the taste of the coffee and toast to this day—a 
peculiar, muddy, not-sweet-enough, most fragrant coffee— 
a rich, rancid, yet not-buttered-enough, delicious toast. 
The waiter had nothing. At any rate, fourpence, I 
know, was the sum I spent. And the hunger appeased, 
I got on the coach a guilty being. 

At the last stage,—what is its name? I have forgotten 
in seven-and-thirty years,—there is an inn with a little » 
green and trees before it; and by the trees there is an 
open carriage. It is our carriage. Yes, there are Prince 
and Blucher, the horses; and my parents in the carriage. 
Oh! how I had been counting the days until this one 
came! Oh, how happy had I been to see them yester- 
day! But there was that fourpence. All the journey 
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down the toast had choked me, and the coffee poisoned me. 

I was in such a state of remorse about the fourpence 
that I forgot the maternal joy and caresses, the tender 
paternal voice. I pulled out the twenty-four shillings 
and eightpence with a trembling hand. 

“Here’s your money,” I gasped out, “which Mr. P 
owes you, all but fourpence. I owed three-and-sixpence 
to Hawker out of my money for a pencil-case, and I had 
none left, and I took fourpence of yours, and had some 
coffee at a shop.” 

I suppose I must have been choking whilst uttering this 
confession. 

“My dear boy,” says the governor, “why didn’t you go 
and breakfast at the hotel?” 

“He must be starved,” says my mother. 

I had confessed; I had been a prodigal; I had been 
taken back to my parents’ arms again. It was not a very 
great crime as yet, or a very long career of prodigality ; 
but don’t we know that a boy who takes a pin which is 
not his own, will take a thousand pounds when occasion 
serves, bring his parents’ grey heads with sorrow to the 
grave, and carry his own to the gallows? Witness the 
career of Dick Idle, upon whom our friend Mr. Sala has 
been discoursing. Dick only began by playing pitch-and- 
toss on a tombstone: playing fair, for what we know: 
and even for that sin he was promptly caned by the beadle. 
The bamboo was ineffectual to cane that reprobate’s bad 
courses out of him. From pitch-and-toss he proceeded to 
manslaughter if necessary: to highway robbery; to Ty- 
burn and the rope there. Ah! Heaven be thanked, my 
parents’ heads are still above the grass, and mine still out 
of the noose. 

As I look up from my desk, I see Tunbridge Wells 
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Common and the rocks, the strange familiar place which 
I remember forty years ago. Boys saunter over the green 
with stumps and cricket-bats. Other boys gallop by on 
the riding-master’s hacks. I protest it is “Cramp, Rid- 
ing Master,” as it used to be in the reign of George IV, 
and that Centaur Cramp must be at least a hundred 
years old. Yonder comes a footman with a bundle of 
novels from the library. Are they as good as our novels? 
Oh! how delightful they were! Shades of Valancour, 
awful ghost of Manfroni, how I shudder at your appear- 
ance! Sweet image of Thaddeus of Warsaw, how often 
has this almost infantile hand tried to depict you in a 
Polish cap and richly embroidered tights! And as for 
Corinthian Tom in light blue pantaloons and _hessians, 
and Jerry Hawthorn from the country, can all the fash- 
ion, can all the splendour,of real life which these eyes 
have subsequently beheld, can all the wit I have heard or 
read in later times, compare with your fashion, with your 
brilliancy, with your delightful grace, and sparkling 
vivacious rattle? 

Who knows? ‘They may have kept those very books at 
the library still—at the well-remembered library on the 
Pantiles, where they sell that delightful, useful Tunbridge 
ware. I will go and see. I wend my way to the Pantiles, 
the queer little old-world Pantiles, where, a hundred 
years since, so much good company came to take its 
pleasure. Is it possible, that in the past century, gentle- . 
folks of the first rank (as I read lately in a lecture on 
George II in the Cornhill Magazine) assembled here and 
entertained each other with gaming, dancing, fiddling, and 
tea? There are fiddlers, harpers, and trumpeters per- 
forming at this moment in a weak little old balcony, but 
where is the fine company? Where are the earls, duch- 
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esses, bishops, and magnificent embroidered gamesters? 
A half-dozen of children and their nurses are listening to 
the musicians; an old lady or two in a poke bonnet 
passes; and for the rest, I see but an uninteresting popula- 
tion of native tradesmen. As for the library, its window 
is full of pictures of burly theologians, and their works, 
sermons, apologues, and so forth. Can I go in and ask 
the young ladies at the counter for Manfroni, or the One- 
handed Monk, and Life in London, or the Adventures of 
Corinthian Tom, Jeremiah Hawthorn, Esquire, and their 
friend Bob Logic?—absurd. I turn away abashed from 
the casement—from the Pantiles—no longer Pantiles— 
but Parade. I stroll over the Common and survey the 
beautiful purple hills around, twinkling with a thousand 
bright villas, which have sprung up over this charming 
ground since first I saw it. What an admirable scene 
of peace and plenty! What a delicious air breathes over 
the heath, blows the cloud-shadows across it, and mur- 


murs through the full-clad trees! Can the world show 


a land fairer, richer, more cheerful? I see a portion of 
it when I look up from the window at which I write. 


_ But fair scene, green woods, bright terraces gleaming in 


sunshine, and purple clouds swollen with summer rain— 
nay, the very pages over which my head bends—disap- 
pear from before my eyes. They are looking backwards, 
back into forty years off, into a dark room, into a little 
house hard by on the Common here in the Bartlemytide 
holidays. The parents have gone to town for two days: 
the house is all his own, his own and a grim old maid- 
‘servant’s, and a little boy is seated at night in the lonely 
drawing-room, poring over Manfroni, or the One-handed 
Monk, so frightened that he scarcely dares to turn round. 


ON BEING FOUND OUT 


At the close (let us say) of Queen Anne’s reign, when 

I was a boy at a private and preparatory school for 
young gentlemen, I remember the wiseacre of a master 
ordering us all, one night, to march into a little garden 
at the back of the house, and thence to proceed one by one 
into a tool- or hen-house (I was but a tender little thing 
just put into short clothes, and can’t exactly say whether 
the house was for tools or hens), and in that house to put 
our hands into a sack which stood on a bench, a candle 
burning beside it. I put my hand into the sack. My 
hand came out quite black. I went and joined the other 
boys in the schoolroom; and all their hands were black 
too. 

By reason of my tender age (and there are some critics 
who, I hope, will be satisfied by my acknowledging that I 
am a hundred and fifty-six next birthday) I could not 
understand what was the meaning of this night excursion 
—this candle, this tool-house, this bag of soot. I think 
we little boys were taken out of our sleep to be brought to 
the ordeal. We came, then, and showed our little hands | 
to the master; washed them or not—most probably, I 
should say, not—and so went bewildered back to bed. 

Something had been stolen in the school that day; and 
Mr. Wiseacre having read in a book of an ingenious 
method of finding out a thief by making him put his hand 
into a sack (which, if guilty, the rogue would shirk from 


doing), all we boys were subjected to the trial. Good- 
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ness knows what the lost object was, or who stole it. We 


all had black hands to show to the master. And the 
thief, whoever he was, was not Found Out that time. 


I wonder if the rascal is alive—an elderly scoundrel he 
must be by this time; and a hoary old hypocrite, to whom 
an old schoolfellow presents his kindest regards—paren- 
thetically remarking what a dreadful place that private 
school was: cold, chilblains, bad dinners, not enough 
victuals, and caning awful!—Are you alive still, I say, 
you nameless villain, who escaped discovery on that day of 
crime? I hope you have escaped often since, old sinner. 
Ah, what a lucky thing it is, for you and me, my man, 
that we are not found out in all our peccadilloes; and 
that our backs can slip away from the master and the 
cane! 

Just consider what life would be, if every rogue was 
found out, and flogged coram populo! What a butchery, 
what an indecency, what an endless swishing of the rod! 
Don’t cry out about my misanthropy. My good friend 
Mealymouth, I will trouble you to tell me, do you go to 
church? When there, do you say, or do you not, that you 
are a miserable sinner? and saying so, do you believe or 


_ disbelieve it? If you are a M. S., don’t you deserve cor- 


rection, and aren’t you grateful if you are to be let off? 
I say, again, what a blessed thing it is that we are not 
all found out! 

Just picture to yourself everybody who does wrong 
being found out, and punished accordingly. Fancy all 
the boys in all the school being whipped; and then the 
assistants, and then the head master (Doctor Badford let 
us call him). Fancy the provost-marshal being tied up, 
having previously superintended the correction of the 
whole army. After the young gentlemen have had their 
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turn for the faulty exercises, fancy Doctor Lincolnsinn 
being.taken up for certain faults in his Essay and Review. 
After the clergyman has cried his peccavi, suppose we 
hoist up a Bishop, and give him a couple of dozen! (I 
see my Lord Bishop of Double-Gloucester sitting in a 
very uneasy posture on his right reverend bench.) After 
we have cast off the Bishop, what are we to say to the 
Minister who appointed him? My Lord Cingwarden, it 
is painful to have to use personal correction to a boy of 
your age; but really . . . Siste tandem, carnifex! The 
butchery is too horrible. The hand drops powerless, ap- 
palled at the quantity of birch which it must cut and 
brandish. I am glad we are not all found out, I say 
again; and protest, my dear brethren, against our having 
our deserts. 
To fancy all men found out and punished is bad 
enough; but imagine all women found out in the dis- 
tinguished social circle in which you and I have the 
honour to move. Is it not a mercy that so many of these 
fair criminals remain unpunished and undiscovered? 
There is Mrs. Longbow, who is for ever practising, and 
who shoots poisoned arrows, too; when you meet her 
you don’t call her liar, and charge her with the wicked- 
ness she has done, and is doing. There is Mrs. Painter, 
who passes for a most respectable woman, and a model in 
society. There is no use in saying what you really know 
regarding her and her goings on. ‘There is Diana Hunter. 
—what a little haughty prude it is; and yet we know 
stories about her which are not altogether edifying. I 
say it is best, for the sake of the good, that the bad should 
not all be found out. You don’t want your children to 
know the history of that lady in the next box, who is so 
handsome, and whom they admire so. Ah me! what 
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would life be if we were all found out, and punished for 
all our faults? Jack Ketch would be in permanence; 
and then who would hang Jack Ketch? 

They talk of murderers being pretty certainly found out. 
Psha! I have heard an authority awfully competent vow 
and declare that scores and hundreds of murders are 
committed, and nobody is the wiser. ‘That terrible man 
mentioned one or two ways of committing murder, which 
he maintained were quite common, and were scarcely ever 
found out. A man, for instance, comes home to his wife, 
and ... but I pause—I know that this Magazine has 
a very large circulation. Hundreds and hundreds of 
thousands—why not say a million of people at once ?— 
well, say a million read it. And amongst these countless 
readers, I might be teaching some monster how to make 
away with his wife without being found out, some fiend 
of a woman how to destroy her dear husband. I will not 
then tell this easy and simple way of murder, as com- 
municated to me by a most respectable party in the con- 
fidence of private intercourse. Suppose some gentle 
reader were to try this most simple and easy receipt—it 
seems to be almost infallible—and come to grief in con- 

- sequence, and be found out and hanged? Should I ever 
pardon myself for having been the means of doing injury 
to a single one of our esteemed subscribers? ‘The pre- 
scription whereof I speak—that is to say whereof I don’t 
speak—shall be buried in this bosom. No, I am a | 
humane man. I am not one of your Bluebeards to go 
and say to my wife, ‘“My dear! I am going away for a 
few days to Brighton. Here are all the keys of the house. 
You may open every door and closet, except the one at 
the end of the oak-room opposite the fireplace, with the 
little bronze Shakspeare on the mantelpiece (or what 
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not).” I don’t say this to a woman—unless, to be sure, 
I want to get rid of her—because, after such a caution, I 
know she'll peep into the closet. I say nothing about the 
closet at all. I keep the key in my pocket, and a being 
whom I love, but who, as I know, has many weaknesses, 
out of harm’s way. You toss up your head, dear angel, 
drub on the ground with your lovely little feet, on the 
table with your sweet rosy fingers, and cry, “Oh, sneerer! 
You don’t know the depth of woman’s feeling, the lofty 
scorn of all deceit, the entire absence of mean curiosity 
in the sex, or never, never would you libel us so!” Ah, 
Delia! dear dear Delia! It is because I fancy I do know 
something about you (not all, mind—no, no; no man 
knows that)—Ah, my bride, my ringdove, my rose, my 
poppet—choose, in fact, whatever name you like—bulbul 
of my grove, fountain of my desert, sunshine of my dark- 
ling life, and joy of my dungeoned existence, it is because 
I do know a little about you that I conclude to say noth- 
ing of that private closet, and keep my key in my pocket. 
You take away that closet-key then, and the house-key. 
You lock Delia in. You keep her out of harm’s way and 
gadding, and so she never can be found out. 

And yet by little strange accidents and coincidences how 
we are being found out every day. You remember that 
old story of the Abbé Kakatoes, who told the company 
at supper one night how the first confession he ever 
received was—from a murderer let us say. Presently: 
enters to supper the Marquis de Croquemitaine. ‘‘Pal- 
sambleu, abbé!” says the brilliant Marquis, taking a pinch 
of snuff, ‘are you here? Gentlemen and ladies! I was 
the abbé’s first penitent, and I made him a confession 
which I promise you astonished him.” 

To be sure how queerly things are found out! Here 
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is an instance. Only the other day I was writing in these 
Roundabout Papers about a certain man, whom I face- 
tiously called Baggs, and who had abused me to my 
friends, who of course told me. Shortly after that paper 
was published another friend—Sacks let us call him— 
scowls fiercely at me as I am sitting in perfect good- 
humour at the club, and passes on without speaking. A 
cut. A quarrel. Sacks thinks it is about him that I was 
writing: whereas, upon my honour and conscience, I 
never had him once in my mind, and was pointing my 
moral from quite another man. But don’t you see, by 
this wrath of the guilty-conscienced Sacks, that he had 
been abusing me too? He has owned himself guilty, 
never having been accused. He has winced when nobody 
thought of hitting him. I did but put the cap out, and 
madly butting and chafing, behold my friend rushes to 
put his head into it! Never mind, Sacks, you are found 
out; but I bear you no malice, my man. 

And yet to be found out, I know from my own experi- 
ence, must be painful and odious, and cruelly mortifying 
to the inward vanity. Suppose I am a poltroon, let us 
say. With.fierce moustache, loud talk, plentiful oaths, 
’ and an immense stick, I keep up nevertheless a character 
for courage. I swear fearfully at cabmen and women; 
brandish my bludgeon, and perhaps knock down a little 
man or two with it: brag of the images which I break at 
the shooting-gallery, and pass amongst my friends for a 
whiskery fire-eater, afraid of neither man nor dragon. Ah 
me! Suppose some brisk little chap steps up and gives me 
a caning in St. James’s Street, with all the heads of my 
friends looking out of all the club windows. My reputa- 
tion is gone. I frighten no man more. My nose is 
pulled by whipper-snappers, who jump up on a chair to 
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reach it. I am found out. And in the days of my tri- 
umphs, when people were yet afraid of me, and were 
taken in by my swagger, I always knew that I was a lily- 
liver, and expected that I should be found out some day. 

That certainty of being found out must haunt and de- 
press many a bold braggadocio spirit. Let us say it is a 
clergyman, who can pump copious floods of tears out of his 
own eyes and those of his audience. He thinks to himself, 
“T am but a poor swindling chattering rogue. My bills are 
unpaid. I have jilted several women whom I have prom- 
ised to marry. I don’t know whether I believe what I 
preach, and I know I have stolen the very sermon over 
which I have been snivelling. Have they found me out?” 
says he, as his head drops down on the cushion. 

Then your writer, poet, historian, novelist, or what 
not? The Beacon says that ‘“Jones’s work is one of the 
first order.” The Lamp declares that ‘“Jones’s tragedy 
surpasses every work since the days of Him of Avon.” 
The Comet asserts that “J.’s Life of Goody Two-shoes is 
a xrTnua és del, a noble and enduring monument to the 
fame of that admirable Englishwoman,” and so forth. 
But then Jones knows that he has lent the critic of the 
Beacon five pounds; that his publisher has a half-share in 
the Lamp; and that the Comet comes repeatedly to dine 
with him. It is all very well. Jones is immortal until 
he is found out; and then down comes the extinguisher 
and the immortal is dead and buried. The idea (dies 
ire!) of discovery must haunt many a man, and make 
him uneasy, as the trumpets are puffing in his triumph. 
Brown, who has a higher place than he deserves, cowers 
before Smith, who has found him out. What is a chorus 
of critics shouting “Bravo” ?—a public clapping hands 
and flinging garlands? Brown knows that Smith has 
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found him out. Puff, trumpets! Wave, banners! 
- Huzza, boys, for the immortal Brown! “This is all very 
well,” B. thinks (bowing the while, smiling, laying his 
hand to his heart) ; “but there stands Smith at the win- 
dow: he has measured me; and some day the others will 
find me out too.”’ It is a very curious sensation to sit by 
a man who has found you out, and who you know has 
found you out; or, wice versa, to sit with a man whom 
you have found out. His talent? Bah! His virtue? 
We know a little story or two about his virtue, and he 
knows we know it. We are thinking over friend Robin- 
son’s antecedents, as we grin, bow, and talk; and we are 
both humbugs together. Robinson a good fellow, is he? 
You know how he behaved to Hicks? A good-natured 
man, is he? Pray do you remember that little story of Mrs. 
Robinson’s black eye? How men have to work, to talk, to 
smile, to go to bed, and try to sleep, with this dread of 
being found out on their consciences! Bardolph, who has 
robbed a church, and Nym, who has taken a purse, go to 
their usual haunts, and smoke their pipes with their com- 
panions. Mr. Detective Bulls-eye appears, and says, “Oh, 
Bardolph, I want you about that there pyx business!” 
_ Mr. Bardolph knocks the ashes out of his pipe, puts out 
his hands to the little steel cuffs, and walks away quite 
meekly. He is found out. He must go. “Good-bye, 
Doll Tearsheet! Good-bye, Mrs. Quickly, ma’am!” 
The other gentlemen and ladies de la société look on and 
exchange mute adieux with the departing friends. And 
an assured time will come when the other gentlemen and 
ladies will be found out too. 
What a wonderful and beautiful provision of nature 
it has been that, for the most part, our womankind are 
not endowed with the faculty of finding us out! They 
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reach it. I am found out. And in the days of my tri- 
umphs, when people were yet afraid of me, and were 
taken in by my swagger, I always knew that I was a lily- 
liver, and expected that I should be found out some day. 

That certainty of being found out must haunt and de- 
press many a bold braggadocio spirit. Let us say it is a 
clergyman, who can pump copious floods of tears out of his 
own eyes and those of his audience. He thinks to himself, 
“I am but a poor swindling chattering rogue. My bills are 
unpaid. I have jilted several women whom IJ have prom- 
ised to marry. I don’t know whether I believe what I 
preach, and I know I have stolen the very sermon over 
which I have been snivelling. Have they found me out?” 
says he, as his head drops down on the cushion. 

Then your writer, poet, historian, novelist, or what 
not? The Beacon says that “Jones’s work is one of the 
first order.” The Lamp declares that “Jones’s tragedy 
surpasses every work since the days of Him of Avon.” 
The Comet asserts that “J.’s Life of Goody Two-shoes is 
a xtTnua és del, a noble and enduring monument to the 
fame of that admirable Englishwoman,” and so forth. 
But then Jones knows that he has lent the critic of the 
Beacon five pounds; that his publisher has a half-share in 
the Lamp; and that the Comet comes repeatedly to dine 
with him. It is all very well. Jones is immortal until 
he is found out; and then down comes the extinguisher 
and the immortal is dead and buried. The idea (dies 
ire!) of discovery must haunt many a man, and make 
him uneasy, as the trumpets are puffing in his triumph. 
Brown, who has a higher place than he deserves, cowers 
before Smith, who has found him out. What is a chorus 
of critics shouting “Bravo” ?—a public clapping hands 
and flinging garlands? Brown knows that Smith has 
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found him out. Puff, trumpets! Wave, banners! 
Huzza, boys, for the immortal Brown! “This is all very 
well,” B. thinks (bowing the while, smiling, laying his 
hand to his heart) ; “but there stands Smith at the win- 
dow: he has measured me; and some day the others will 
find me out too.” It is a very curious sensation to sit by 
a man who has found you out, and who you know has 
found you out; or, vice versa, to sit with a man whom 
you have found out. His talent? Bah! His virtue? 
We know a little story or two about his virtue, and he 
knows we know it. We are thinking over friend Robin- 
son’s antecedents, as we grin, bow, and talk; and we are 
both humbugs together. Robinson a good fellow, is he? 
You know how he behaved to Hicks? A good-natured 
man, ishe? Pray do you remember that little story of Mrs. 
Robinson’s black eye? How men have to work, to talk, to 
smile, to go to bed, and try to sleep, with this dread of 
being found out on their consciences! Bardolph, who has 
robbed a church, and Nym, who has taken a purse, go to 
their usual haunts, and smoke their pipes with their com- 
panions. Mr. Detective Bulls-eye appears, and says, “Oh 
Bardolph, I want you about that there pyx business !”” 
Mr. Bardalph knocks the ashes out of his pipe, puts out 
his hands to the little steel cuffs, and walks away quite 
meekly. He is found out. He must go. “Good-bye, 
Doll Tearsheet! Good-bye, Mrs. Quickly, ma’am!” 
The other gentlemen and ladies de Ja société look on and 
exchange mute adieux with the departing friends. And 
an assured time will come when the other gentlemen and 
ladies will be found out too. 

What a wonderful and beautiful provision of nature 
it has been that, for the most part, our womankind are 
not endowed with the faculty of finding us out! They 
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don’t doubt, and probe, and weigh, and take your meas- 
ure. Lay down this paper, my benevolent friend and 


reader, go into your drawing-room now, and utter a joke 


ever so old, and I wager sixpence the ladies there will all 
begin to laugh. Go to Brown’s house, and tell Mrs. 
Brown and the young ladies what you think of him, and 
see what a welcome you will get! In like manner, let 
him come to your house, and tell your good lady his can- 
did opinion of you, and fancy how she will receive him! 
Would you have your wife and children know you exactly 
for what you are, and esteem you precisely at your worth? 
If so, my friend, you will live in a dreary house, and you 
will have but a chilly fireside. Do you suppose the people 
round it don’t see your homely face as under a glamour, 
and, as it were, with a halo of love round it? You don’t 
fancy you are, as you seem to them? No such thing, my 
man. Put away that monstrous conceit, and be thankful, 
that they have not found you out. 
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ARNOLD BENNETT (1867- __) 
THE QUESTION OF STYLE? 


N discussing the value of particular books, I have heard 

people say—people who were timid about expressing 
their views of literature in the presence of literary men: 
“Tt may be bad from a literary point of view, but there 
are very good things in it.” Or: “I dare say the style 
is very bad, but really the book is very interesting and 
suggestive.” Or: “I’m not an expert, and so I never 
bother my head about good style. All I ask for is good 
matter. And when I have got it, critics may say what 
they like about the book.” .And many other similar re- 
marks, all showing that in the minds of the speakers there 
existed a notion that style is something supplementary to, 
and distinguishable from, matter; a sort of notion that a 
writer who wanted to be classical had first to find and 
arrange his matter, and then dress it up elegantly in a 
costume of style, in order to please beings called literary 
critics. 

This is a misapprehension. Style cannot be distin- 
guished from matter. When a writer conceives an idea 
he conceives it in a form of words. That form of words 
constitutes his style, and it is absolutely governed by the 
idea. The idea can only exist in words, and it can only 
exist in one form of words. You cannot say exactly the 


1“The Question of Style,” from Literary Taste and How fo 
Form It, by Arnold Bennett. George H. Doran Company, pub- 
lishers (holders of all American rights). 
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same thing in two different ways. Slightly alter the 
expression, and you slightly alter the idea. Surely it is 


obvious that the expression cannot be altered without 


altering the thing expressed! A writer, having conceived 
and expressed an idea, may, and probably will, “polish 
it up.” But what does he polish up? ‘To say that he 
polishes up his style is merely to say that he is polishing 
up his idea, that he has discovered faults or imperfections 
in his idea, and is perfecting it. An idea exists in propor- 
tion as it is expressed; it exists when it is expressed, and 
not before. It expresses itself. A clear idea is expressed 
clearly, and a vague idea vaguely. You need but take 
your own case and your own speech. For just as science 
is the development of common-sense, so is literature the 
development of common daily speech. The difference be- 
tween science and common-sense is simply one of degree; 
similarly with speech and literature. Well, when you 
“know what you think,” you succeed in saying what you 
think, in making yourself understood. When you “don’t 
know what to think,” your expressive tongue halts. And 
note how in daily life the characteristics of your style 
follow your mood; how tender it is when you are tender, 
how violent when you are violent. You have said to 
yourself in moments of emotion: “If only I could 
write »’ etc. You were wrong. You ought to have 
said: “If only I could think—on this high plane.” When 
you have thought clearly you have never had any difficulty 
in saying what you thought, though you may occasionally 
have had some difficulty in keeping it to yourself. And 
' when you cannot express yourself, depend upon it that 
you have nothing precise to express, and that what incom- 
modes you is not the vain desire to express, but the vain 
desire to think more clearly. All this just to illustrate 
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how style and matter are co-existent, and inseparable, and 
alike. 


You cannot have good matter with bad style. Exam- 
ine the point more closely. A man wishes to convey a 
fine idea to you. He employs a form of words. ‘That 
form of words is his style. Having read, you say: “Yes, 
this idea is fine.” ‘The writer has therefore achieved his 
end. But in what imaginable circumstances can you say: 
“Yes, this idea is fine, but the style is not fine”? ‘The sole 
medium of communication between you and the author 
has been the form of words. The fine idea has reached 
you. How? In the words, by the words. Hence the 
fineness must be in the words. You may say, superiorly: 
“He has expressed himself clumsily, but I can see what 
he means.” By what light? By something in the words, 
in the style. That something is fine. Moreover, if the 
style is clumsy, are you sure that you can see what he 
means? You cannot be quite sure. And, at any rate, - 
you cannot see distinctly. The “matter” is what actually 
reaches you, and it must necessarily be affected by the 
style. 


Still further to comprehend what style is, let me ask 
you to think of a writer’s style exactly as you would think 
of the gestures and manners of an acquaintance. You 
know the man whose demeanour is ‘“‘always calm,” but 
whose passions are strong. How do you know that his 
passions are strong? Because he “gives them away” by 
some small, but important, part of his demeanour, such as 
the twitching of a lip or the whitening of the knuckles 
caused by clenching the hand. In other words, his demean- 
our, fundamentally, is not calm. You know the man who 
is always “smoothly polite and agreeable,” but who affects 
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you unpleasantly. Why does he affect you unpleasantly? 
Because he is tedious, and therefore disagreeable, and be- 
cause his politeness is not real politeness. You know the 
man who is awkward, shy, clumsy, but who, nevertheless, 
impresses you with a sense of dignity and force. Why? 
Because mingled with that awkwardness and so forth is 
dignity. You know the blunt, rough fellow whom you 
instinctively guess to be affectionate—because there is 
“something in his tone” or “something in his eyes.” In 
every instance the demeanour, while perhaps seeming to 
be contrary to the character, is really in accord with it. 
The demeanour never contradicts the character. It is one 
part of the character that contradicts another part of the 
character. For, after all, the blunt man is blunt, and the 
awkward man is awkward, and these characteristics are 
defects. ‘The demeanour merely expresses them, ‘The 
two men would be better if, while conserving their good 
qualities, they had the superficial attributes of smooth- 
ness and agreeableness possessed by the gentleman who is 
unpleasant to you. And as regards this latter, it is not 
his superficial attributes which are unpleasant to you, but. 
his other qualities. In the end the character is shown in 
the demeanour; and the demeanour is a consequence of 
the character and resembles the character. So with style 
and matter. You may argue that the blunt, rough man’s 
demeanour is unfair to his tenderness. I do not think so. 
For his churlishness is really very trying and painful, even 
to the man’s wife, though a moment’s tenderness will 
make her forget it. The man really is churlish, and much 
more often than he is tender. His demeanour is merely 
just to his character. So, when a writer annoys you for 
ten pages and then enchants you for ten lines, you must 
not explode against his style. You must not say that his 
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style won’t let his matter “come out.” You must remem- 
ber the churlish, tender man. The more you reflect, the 
more clearly you will see that faults and excellences of 
style are faults and excellences of matter itself. 


One of the most striking illustrations of this neglected 
truth is Thomas Carylye. How often has it been said 
that Carlyle’s matter is marred by the harshness and the 
eccentricities of his style? But Carlyle’s matter is harsh 
and eccentric to precisely the same degree as his style is 
harsh and eccentric. Carlyle was harsh and eccentric. 
His behaviour was frequently ridiculous, if it were not 
abominable. His judgments were often extremely bizarre. 
When you read one of Carlyle’s fierce diatribes, you say 
to yourself: “This is splendid. The man’s enthusiasm 
for justice and truth is glorious.” But you also say: “He 
is a little unjust and a little untruthful. He goes too 
far. He lashes too hard.” ‘These things are not the style; 
they are the matter. And when, as in his greatest 
moments, he is emotional and restrained at once, you say: 
“This is the real Carlyle.” Kindly notice how perfect 
the style has become! No harshnesses or eccentricities 
now! And if that particular matter is the “real” Car- 
lyle, then that particular style is Carlyle’s “real” style. 
But when you say “real” you would more properly say 
“best.” ‘This is the best Carlyle.” If Carlyle had 
always been at his best he would have counted among the 
supreme geniuses of the world. But he was a mixture. 
His style is the expression of the mixture. The faults are 
only in the style because they are in the matter. 

You will find that, in classical literature, the style 
always follows the mood of the matter. Thus, Charles 
Lamb’s essay on Dream Children begins quite simply, in a 
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calm, narrative manner, enlivened by a certain quippish- 
ness concerning the children. ‘The style is grave when 
greatgrandmother Field is the subject, and when the 
author passes to a rather elaborate impression of the pic- 
turesque old mansion it becomes as it were consciously 
beautiful. This beauty is intensified in the description of 
the still more beautfiul garden. But the real dividing 
point of the essay occurs when Lamb approaches his elder 
brother. He unmistakably marks the point with the 
phrase: “Then, in somewhat a more heightened tone, 1 
told how,” etc. Henceforward the style increases in 
fervour and in solemnity until the culmination of the 
essay is reached: ‘And while I stood gazing, both the 
children gradually grew fainter to my view, receding and 
still receding till nothing at last but two mournful fea- 
tures were seen in the uttermost distance, which, without 
speech, strangely impressed upon me the effects of 
speech .. .” Throughout, the style is governed by the 
matter. “Well,” you say, “of course it is. It couldn't 
be otherwise. If it were otherwise it would be ridiculous. 
A man who made love as though he were preaching a ser- 
mon, or a man who preached a sermon as though he were 
teasing schoolboys, or a man who described a death as 
though he were describing a practical joke, must neces- 
sarily be either an ass or a lunatic.” Just so. You have 
put it in a nutshell. You have disposed of the problem of 
style so far as it can be disposed of. 

But what do those people mean who say: “I read such 
and such an author for the beauty of his style alone”? 
Personally, I do not clearly know what they mean (and 
I have never been able to get them to explain), unless 
they mean that they read for the beauty of sound alone. 
When you read a book there are only three things of 
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which you may be conscious: (1) The significance of the 
words, which is inseparably bound up with the thought. 
(2) The look of the printed words on the page—I do not 
suppose that anybody reads any author for the visual 
beauty of the words on the page. (3) The sound of the 
words, either actually uttered or imagined by the brain 
to be uttered. Now it is indubitable that words differ in 
beauty of sound. To my mind one of the most beautiful 
words in the English language is “‘pavement.”’ Enunciate 
it, study its sound, and see what you think. It is also 
indubitable that certain combinations of words have a 
more beautiful sound than certain other combinations. 
Thus Tennyson held that the most beautiful line he ever 
wrote was: 


The mellow ousel fluting in the elm. 


Perhaps, as sound, it was. Assuredly it makes a beautiful 
succession of sounds, and recalls the bird-sounds which it 
is intended to describe. But does it live in the memory 
as one of the rare great Tennysonian lines? It does not. 
It has charm, but the charm is merely curious or pretty. 
A whole poem composed of lines with no better recom- 
mendation than that line has would remain merely curious 
or pretty. It would not permanently interest. It would be 
as insipid as a pretty woman who had nothing behind 
her prettiness. It would not live. One may remark in 
this connection how the merely verbal felicities of Tenny- 
son have lost our esteem. Who will now proclaim the 
Idylls of the King as a masterpiece? Of the thousands of 
linés written by him which please the ear, only those 
survive of which the matter is charged with emotion. 
Na! As regatds the man whe professes ta read an author 
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“for his style alone,” I am inclined to think either that 
he will soon get sick of that author, or that he is deceiv- 
ing himself and means the author’s general temperament 
—not the author’s verbal style, but a peculiar quality 
which runs through all the matter written by the author. 
Just as one may like a man for something which is always 
coming out of him, which one cannot define, and which 
is of the very essence of the man. 

In judging the style of an author, you must employ the 
same canons as you use in judging men. If you do this 
you will not be tempted to attach importance to trifles 
that are negligible. There can be no lasting friendship 
without respect. If an author’s style is such that you 
cannot respect it, then you may be sure that, despite any 
present pleasure which you may obtain from that author, 
there is something wrong with his matter, and that the 
pleasure will soon cloy. You must examine your senti- 
ments towards an author. If when you have read an 
author you are pleased, without being conscious of aught 
but his mellifluousness, just conceive what your feelings 
would be after spending a month’s holiday with a merely 
mellifluous man. If an author’s style has pleased you, 
but done nothing except make you giggle, then reflect 
upon the ultimate tediousness of the man who can do 
nothing but jest. On the other hand, if you are im- 
pressed by what an author has said to you, but are aware 
of verbal clumsinesses in his work, you need worry about 
his “bad style” exactly as much and exactly as little as. 
you would worry about the manners of a kindhearted, 
keen-brained friend who was dangerous to carpets with a 
tea-cup in his hand. The friend’s antics in a drawing- 
room are somewhat regrettable, but you would not say 
of him that his manners were bad. Again, if an author’s 
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style dazzles you instantly and blinds you to everything 
_ except its brilliant self, ask your soul, before you begin 
to admire his matter, what would be your final opinion 
of a man who at the first meeting fired his personality 
into you like a broadside. Reflect that, as a rule, the 
people whom you have come to esteem communicated 
themselves to you gradually, that they did not begin the 
entertainment with fireworks. In short, look at literature 
as you would look at life, and you cannot fail to perceive 
that, essentially, the style is the man. Decidedly you will 
mever assert that you care nothing for style, that your 
enjoyment of an author’s matter is unaffected by his style. 
And you will never assert, either, that style alone suffices 
for you. 


If you are undecided upon a question of style, whether 
leaning to the favourable or to the unfavourable, the 
most prudent course is to forget that literary style exists, 
For, indeed, as style is understood by most people who 
have not analysed their impressions under the influence of 
literature, there is no such thing as literary style. You 
cannot divide literature into two elements and say: This 
is matter and that style. Further, the significance and 
the worth of literature are to be comprehended and 
assessed in the same way as the significance and the worth 
of any other phenomenon: by the exercise of common- 
sense. Common-sense will tell you that nobody, not even 
a genius, can be simultaneously vulgar and distinguished, 
or beautiful and ugly, or precise and vague, or tender and 
harsh. And common-sense will therefore tell you that to 
try to set up vital contradictions between matter and style 
is absurd. When there is a superficial contradiction, one 
of the two mutually-contradicting qualities is of far less 
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importance than the other. If you refer literature to the 
standards of life, common-sense will at once decide which 
quality should count heaviest in your esteem. You will 
be in no danger of weighing a mere maladroitness of man- 
ner against a fine trait of character, or of letting a graceful 
deportment blind you to a fundamental vacuity. When 
in doubt, ignore style, and think of the matter as you 
would think of an individual. 
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ALEXANDER SMITH (1830-1867) 
ON THE WRITING OF ESSAYS? 


HAVE already described my environments and my 
mode of life, and out of both I contrive to extract a 
very tolerable amount of satisfaction. Love in a cottage, 
with a broken window to let in the rain, is not my idea of 
comfort; no more is Dignity walking forth richly clad, 
to whom every head uncovers, every knee grows supple. 
Bruin in winter-time fondly sucking his own paws, lose» 
flesh; and love, feeding upon itself, dies of inanition. 
Take the candle of death in your hand, and walk through 
the stately galleries of the world, and their splendid furni- 
ture and array are as the tinsel armour and pasteboard 
goblets of a penny theatre; fame is but an inscription on a 
grave, and glory the melancholy blazon on a coffin-lid. 
We argue fiercely about happiness. One insists that she 
- is found in the cottage which the hawthorn shades. An- 
other that she is a lady of fashion, and treads on cloth of 
gold. Wisdom, listening to both, shakes a white head, 
and considers that ‘a good deal may be said on both sides.’ 
There is a wise saying to the effect that ‘a man can eat 
no more than he can hold.’ Every man gets about the 
same satisfaction out of life. Mr. Suddlechops, the 
barber of Seven Dials, is as happy as Alexander at the 
head of his legions. ‘The business of the one is to de- 


From Dreamthorp, a volume of miscellaneous essays published 
in 1863. 
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populate kingdoms; the business of the other to reap 
beards seven days old; but their relative positions do not 
affect the question. The one works with razors and soap- 
lather, the other with battle-cries and well-greaved 
Greeks. The one of a Saturday night counts up his 
shabby gains and grumbles; the other on his Saturday 
night sits down and weeps for other worlds to conquer. 
The pence to Mr. Suddlechops are as important as are 
the worlds to Alexander. Every condition of life has its 
peculiar advantages, and wisdom points these out and is 
contented with them. The varlet who sang— , 


A king cannot swagger 
Or get drunk like a beggar, 
Nor be half so happy as I— 


had the soul of a philosopher in him. The harshness of 
the parlour is revenged at night in the servants’ hall. The 
coarse rich man rates his domestic, but there is a thought 
in the domestic’s brain, docile and respectful as he looks, 
which makes the matter equal, which would madden the 
rich man if he knew it—make him wince, as with a 
shrewdest twinge of hereditary gout. For insult and degra- 
dation are not without their peculiar solaces. You may 
spit upon Shylock’s gaberdine, but the day comes when he 
demands his pound of flesh; every blow, every insult, not 
without a certain satisfaction, he adds to the account run- 


ning up against you in the day-book and ledger of his ~ 


hate—which at the proper time he will ask you to dis- 
charge. Every way we look we see even-handed nature 
administering her laws of compensation. Grandeur has 
a heavy tax to pay. The usurper rolls along like a god, 
surrounded by his guards. He dazzles the crowd—all 
very fine; but look beneath his splendid trappings and 
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you see a shirt of mail, and beneath that a heart cowering 
in terror of an air-drawn dagger. Whom did the memory 
of Austerlitz most keenly sting? The beaten emperors? 
or the mighty Napoleon, dying like an untended watch- 
fire on St. Helena? 

Giddy people may think the life I lead here staid and 
humdrum, but they are mistaken. It is true, I hear no 
concerts, save those in which the thrushes are performers 
in the spring mornings. I see no pictures, save those 
painted on the wide sky-canvas with the colours of sun- 
rise and sunset. I attend neither rout nor ball; I have 
no deeper dissipation than the tea-table; I hear no more: 
exciting scandal than quiet village gossip. Yet I enjoy 
my concerts more than I would the great London ones. 
_I like the pictures I see, and think them better painted, 
too, than those which adorn the walls of the Royal 
Academy; and the village gossip is more after my turn of 
mind than the scandals that convulse the clubs. It is 
wonderful how the whole world reflects itself in the 
simple village life. The people around me are full of 
their own affairs and interests; were they of imperial mag- 
nitude, they could not be excited more strongly. Farmer 
Worthy is anxious about the next market; the likelihood 
of a fall in the price of butter and eggs hardly allows him 
to sleep o’ nights. The village doctor—happily we have 
only one—skirrs hither and thither in his gig, as if man 
could neither die nor be born without his assistance. He 
is continually standing on the confines of existence, wel- 
coming the new comer, bidding farewell to the goer-away. 
And the robustious fellow who sits at the head of the 
table when the Jolly Swillers meet at the Blue Lion on 
Wednesday evenings is a great politician, sound of lung 
metal, and wields the village in the taproom, as my Lord 
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Palmerston wields the nation in the House. His listeners 
think him a wiser personage than the Premier, and he is 
inclined to lean to that opinion himself. I find every- 
thing here that other men find in the big world. London 
is but a magnified Dreamthorp. 

And just as the Rev. Mr. White took note of the on- 
goings of the seasons in and around Hampshire Selborne, 
watched the colonies of the rooks in the tall elms, looked 
after the swallows in the cottage and rectory eaves, played 
the affectionate spy on the private lives of chafiinch and 
hedge-sparrow, was eavesdropper to the solitary cuckoo; 
so here I keep eye and ear open; take note of man, woman, 
and child; find many a pregnant text imbedded in the com- 
monplace of village life; and, out of what I see and hear, 
Weave in my own room my essays as solitarily as the 
spider weaves his web in the darkened corner. ‘The essay, 
as a literary form, resembles the lyric, in so far as it is 
moulded by some central mood—whimsical, serious, or 
satirical. Give the mood, and the essay, from the first 
sentence to the last, grows around it as the cocoon grows 
around the silkworm. ‘The essay-writer is a chartered 
libertine, and a law unto himself. A quick ear and eye, 
an ability to discern the infinite suggestiveness of common 
things, a brooding meditative spirit, are all that the essay- 
ist requires to start business with. Jacques, in ‘As You 
Like It,’ had the makings of a charming essayist. It is not 
the, essayist’s duty to inform, to build pathways through 
metaphysical morasses, to cancel abuses, any more than it 
is the duty of the poet to do these things. Incidentally 
he may do something in that way, just as the poet may, 
but it is not his duty, and should not be expected of him. 
Skylarks are primarily created to sing, although a whole 
choir of them may be baked in pies and brought to table; 
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they were born to make music, although they may in- 
cidentally stay the pangs of vulgar hunger. The essayist 
is a kind of poet in prose, and if questioned harshly as to 
his uses, he might be unable to render a better apology for 
his existence than a flower might. The essay should be 
pure literature as the poem is pure literature. ‘The essay- 
ist wears a lance, but he cares more for the sharpness of 
its point than for the pennon that flutters on it, than for 
the banner of the captain under whom he serves. He 
plays with death as Hamlet plays with Yorick’s skull, 
and he reads the morals—strangely stern, often, for such 
fragrant lodging—which are folded up in the bosoms of 
roses. He has no pride, and is deficient in a sense of the 
congruity and fitness of things. He lifts a pebble from 
the ground, and puts it aside more carefully than any 
gem; and on a nail in a cottage-door he will hang the 
mantle of his thought, heavily brocaded with the gold of 
rhetoric. He finds his way into the Elysian fields through 
portals the most shabby and commonplace. 

The essayist plays with his subject, now in whim- 
sical, now in grave, now in melancholy mood. He lies 
upon the idle grassy bank, like Jacques, letting the world 
flow past him, and from this thing and the other he ex- 
tracts his mirth and his moralities. His main gift is an 
eye to discover the suggestiveness of common things; to 
find a sermon in the most unpromising texts. Beyond the 
vital hint, the first step, his discourses are not beholden to 
their titles. Let him take up the most trivial subject, and 
it will lead him away to the great questions over which 
the serious imagination loves to brood—fortune, muta- 
bility, death—just as inevitably as the runnel, trickling 
among the summer hills, on which sheep are bleating, 
leads you to the sea; or as, turning down the first street 
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you come to in the city, you are led finally, albeit by many 
an intricacy, out into the open country, with its waste 
places and its woods, where you are lost in a sense of 
strangeness and solitariness. “The world is to the medi- 
tative man what the mulberry plant is to the silkworm. 
The essay-writer has no lack of subject-matter. He has 
the day that is passing over his head; and, if unsatisfied 
with that, he has the world’s six thousand years to de- 
pasture his gay or serious humour upon. I idle away my 
time here, and I am finding new subjects every hour. 
Everything I see or hear is an essay in bud. The world 
is everywhere whispering essays, and one need only be the 
world’s amanuensis. The proverbial expression which 
last evening the clown dropped as he trudged homeward to 
supper, the light of the setting sun on his face, expands 
before me to a dozen pages. The coffin of the pauper, 
which to-day I saw carried carelessly along, is as good a 
subject as the funeral procession of an emperor. Craped 
drum and banner add nothing to death; penury and dis- 
respect take nothing away. Incontinently my thought 
moves like a slow-paced hearse with sable nodding plumes. 
Two rustic lovers, whispering between the darkening 
hedges, is as potent to project my mind into the tender 
passion as if I had seen Romeo touch the cheek of Juliet 
in the moonlight garden. Seeing a curly-headed child 
asleep in the sunshine before a cottage-door is sufficient 


excuse for a discourse on childhood; quite as good as if 


I had seen infant Cain asleep in the lap of Eve with 
Adam looking on. A lark cannot rise to heaven without 
raising as many ‘thoughts as there are notes in its song. 
Dawn cannot pour its white light on my village without 
starting from their dim lair a hundred reminiscences; nor 
can sunset burn above yonder trees in the west without 
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attracting to itself the melancholy of a lifetime. When 


_ spring unfolds her green leaves I would be provoked to 
- indite an essay on hope and youth, were it not that it is 


already writ in the carols of the birds; and I might be 
tempted in autumn to improve the occasion, were it not 
for the rustle of the withered leaves as I walk through 
the woods. Compared with that simple music, the 
saddest-cadenced words have but a shallow meaning. 

The essayist who feeds his thoughts upon the segment 
of the world which surrounds him cannot avoid being an 
egotist; but then his egotism is not unpleasing. If he be 
without taint of boastfulness, of self-sufficiency, of hungry 
yanity, the world will not press the charge home. If a 
man discourses continually of his wines, his plate, his 
titled acquaintances, the number and quality of his horses, 
his men-servants and maid-servants, he must discourse 
very skilfully indeed if he escapes being called a cox- 
comb. If a man speaks of death—tells you that the idea 
of it continually haunts him, that he has the most in- 
satiable curiosity as to death and dying, that his thought 
mines in churchyards like a ‘demon-mole’—no one is spe- 
cially offended, and that this is a dull fellow is the hardest 
thing likely. to be said of him. Only, the egotism that 
over-crows you is offensive, that exalts trifles and takes 
pleasure in them, that suggests superiority in matters of 
equipage and furniture; and the egotism is offensive, be- 
cause it runs counter to and jostles your self-complacency. 
The egotism which rises no higher than the grave is of a 
solitary and a hermit kind—it crosses no man’s path, it 
disturbs no man’s amour propre. You may offend a man 
if you say you are as rich as he, as wise as he, as hand- 
some as he. You offend no man if you tell him that, 
like him, you have to die. The king, in his crown and 
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coronation robes, will allow the beggar to claim that 
relationship with him. ‘To have to die is a distinction of 
which no man is proud. ‘The speaking about one’s self 
is not necessarily offensive. A modest, truthful man 
speaks better about himself than about anything else, and 
on that subject his speech is likely to be most profitable to 
his hearers. Certainly, there is no subject with which he 
is better acquainted, and on which he has a better title to 
be heard. And it is this egotism, this perpetual reference 
to self, in which the charm of the essayist resides. If a 
man is worth knowing at all, he is worth knowing well. 
The essayist gives you his thoughts, and lets you know, 
in addition, how he came by them. He has nothing to 
conceal; he throws open: his doors and windows, and lets 
him enter who will. You like to walk round peculiar or 
important men as you like to walk round a building, to 
view it from different points, and in different lights. Of 
the essayist, when his mood is communicative, you obtain 


a full picture. You are made his contemporary and: 


familiar friend. You enter into his humours and his 
seriousness. You are made heir of his whims, prejudices, 
and playfulness. You walk through the whole nature of 
him, as you walk through the streets of Pompeii, looking 
into the interior of stately mansions, reading the satirical 
scribblings on the walls. And the essayist’s habit of not 
only giving you his thoughts, but telling you how he came 
by them, is interesting, because it shews you by what 
alchemy the ruder world becomes transmuted into the 
finer. We like to know the lineage of ideas, just as we 
like to know the lineage of great earls and swift race- 
horses. We like to know that the discovery of the law of 
gravitation was born of the fall of an apple in an English 
garden on a summer afternoon, Essays written after this 
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fashion are racy of the soil in which they grow, as you 
taste the lava in the vines grown on the slopes of Etna, 
they say. There is a healthy Gascon flavour in Mon- 
taigne’s Essays; and Charles Lamb’s are scented with the 
primroses of Covent Garden. 

The essayist does not usually appear early in the literary 
history of a country: he comes naturally after the poet 
and the chronicler. His habit of mind is leisurely; he 
does not write from any special stress of passionate im- 
pulse; he does not create material so much as he com- 
ments upon material already existing. It is essential for 
him that books should have been written, and that they 
should, at least to some extent, have been read and di- 
gested. He is usually full of allusions and references, and 
these his reader must be able to follow and understand. 
And in this literary walk, as in most others, the giants 
came first: Montaigne and Lord Bacon were our earliest 
essayists, and, as yet, they are our best. In point of style, 
these essays are different from anything that could now be 
produced. Not only is the thinking different—the man- 
ner of setting forth the thinking is different also. We 
despair of reaching the thought, we despair equally of 
reaching the language. We can no more bring back their 
turns of sentence than we can bring back their tourna- 
ments. Montaigne, in his serious moods, has a curiously 
rich and intricate eloquence; and Bacon’s sentence bends 
beneath the weight of his thought, like a branch beneath 
the weight of its fruit. Bacon seems to have written his 
essays with Shakespeare’s pen. There is a certain want of 
ease about the old writers which has an irresistible charm. 
The language flows like a stream over a pebbled bed, with 
propulsion, eddy, and sweet recoil—the pebbles, if retard- 
ing movement, giving ring and dimple to the surface, and 
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breaking the whole into babbling music. There is a cere- 
moniousness in the mental habits of these ancients. Their 
intellectual garniture is picturesque, like the garniture of 
their bodies. ‘Their thoughts are courtly and high man- 
nered. A singular analogy exists between the personal 
attire of a period and its written style. The peaked 
beard, the starched collar, the quilted doublet, have their 
correspondences in the high sentence and elaborate orna- 
ment (worked upon the thought like figures upon tap- 
estry) of Sidney and Spenser. In Pope’s day men wore 
rapiers, and their weapons they carried with them into 
literature, and frequently unsheathed them too. ‘They 
knew how to stab to the heart with an epigram. Style 
went out with the men who wore knee-breeches and 
buckles in their shoes. We write more easily now; but in 
our easy writing there is ever a taint of flippancy: our 
writing is to theirs, what shooting-coat and wideawake are 
to doublet and plumed hat. 

Montaigne and Bacon are our earliest and greatest 
essayists, and likeness and unlikeness exist between the 
men. Bacon was constitutionally the graver nature. He 
writes like one on whom presses the weight of affairs, and 
he approaches a subject always on its serious side. He 
does not play with it fantastically. He lives amongst 
great ideas, as with great nobles, with whom he dare not 
be too familiar. In the tone of his mind there is ever 
something imperial. When he writes on building, he 
speaks of a palace with spacious entrances, and courts, and 
banqueting-halls; when he writes on gardens, he speaks 
of alleys and mounts, waste places and fountains, of a 
garden ‘which is indeed prince-like.’ To read over his 
table of contents, is like reading over a roll of peers’ 
names. We have, taking them as they stand, essays 
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treating Of Great Place, Of Boldness, Of Goodness, and 
Goodness of Nature, Of Nobility, Of Seditions and 
Troubles, Of Atheism, Of Superstition, Of Travel, Of 
Empire, Of Counsel—a book plainly to lie in the closets 
of statesmen and princes, and designed to nurture the 
noblest natures. Bacon always seems to write with his 
ermine on. Montaigne was different from all this. His 
table of contents reads in comparison like a medley, or a 
catalogue of an auction. He was quite as wise as Bacon; 
he could look through men quite as clearly, and search 
them quite as narrowly; certain of his moods were quite 
as serious, and in one corner of his heart he kept a yet 
profounder melancholy; but he was volatile, a humourist, 
and a gossip. He could be dignified enough on great 
occasions, but dignity and great occasions bored him. He 
could stand in the presence with propriety enough, but 
then he got out of the presence as rapidly as possible. 
When, in the thirty-eighth year of his age, he—somewhat 
world-weary, and with more scars on his heart than he 
cared to discover—retired to his chateau, he placed his 
library ‘in the great tower overlooking the entrance to the 
court,’ and over the central rafter he inscribed in large 
letters the,device—‘I Do NoT UNDERSTAND; I pause; I 
EXAMINE.’ When he began to write his Essays he had 
no great desire to shine as an author; he wrote simply to 
relieve teeming heart and brain. The best method to lay 
the spectres of the mind is to commit them to paper. 
Speaking of the Essays, he says, “This book has a domestic 
and private object. It is intended for the use of my rela- 
tions and friends; so that, when they have lost me, which 
they will soon do, they may find in it some features of 
my condition and humours and by this means keep up 
more completely, and in a more lively manner, the knowl- 
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edge they have of me.’ In his Essays he meant to portray 
himself, his habits, his modes of thought, his opinions, 
what fruit of wisdom he had gathered from experience 
sweet and bitter; and the task he has executed with won- 
derful fidelity. He does not make himself a hero. Crom- 
well would have his warts painted; and Montaigne paints 
his, and paints them too with a certain fondness. He is 
perfectly tolerant of himself and of everybody else. What- 
ever be the subject, the writing flows on easy, equable, 
self-satisfied, almost always with a personal anecdote 
floating on the surface. Each event of his past life he 
considers a fact of nature; creditable or the reverse, there 
it is; sometimes to be speculated upon, not in the least 
to be regretted. If it is worth nothing else, it may be 
made the subject of an essay, or, at least, be useful as an 
illustration. We have not only his thoughts, we see also 
how and from what they arose. When he presents you 
with a bouquet, you notice that the flowers have been 
plucked up by the roots, and to the roots a portion of the 
soil still adheres. On his daily life his Essays grew like 
lichens upon rocks. If a thing is useful to him, he is not 
squeamish as to where he picks it up. In his eyes there is 
nothing common or unclean; and he accepts a favour as 
willingly from a beggar as from a prince. When it serves 
his purpose, he quotes a tavern catch, or the smart saying 
of a kitchen wench, with as much relish as the fine senti- 
ment of a classical poet, or the gallant bon mot of a king. 
Everything is important which relates to himself. That » 
his moustache, if stroked with his perfumed glove, or 
handkerchief, will retain the odour a whole day, is related 
with as much gravity as the loss of.a battle, or the march 
of a desolating plague. Montaigne, in his grave pas- 
sages, reaches an eloquence intricate and highly wrought; 
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but then his moods are Protean, and he is constantly alter- 
nating his stateliness with familiarity, anecdote, humour, 
coarseness. His Essays are like a mythological landscape 
—you hear the pipe of Pan in the distance, the naked 
goddess moves past, the satyr leers from the thicket. At 
the core of him profoundly melancholy, and consumed 
by a hunger for truth, he stands like Prospero in the 
enchanted island, and he has Ariel and Caliban to do his 
behests and run his errands. Sudden alternations are very 
characteristic of him: Whatever he says suggests its 
opposite. He laughs at himself and his reader. He builds 
his castle of cards for the mere pleasure of knocking it 
down again. He is ever unexpected and surprising. And 
with this curious mental activity, this play and linked 
dance of discordant elements, his page is alive and restless, 
like the constant flicker of light and shadow in a mass of 
foliage which the wind is stirring. 

Montaigne is avowedly an egotist; and by those who 
are inclined to make this a matter of reproach, it should 
be remembered that the value of egotism depends entirely 
on the egotist. If the egotist is weak, his egotism is 
worthless. If the egotist is strong, acute, full of dis- 
tinctive character, his egotism is precious, and remains a 
possession ‘of the race. If Shakespeare had left personal 
_ revelations, how we should value them! if, indeed, he has 
not-in some sense left them—if the tragedies and com- 
edies are not personal revelations altogether—the multi- 
form nature of the man rushing toward the sun at once 
in Falstaff, Hamlet, and Romeo. But calling Montaigne 
an egotist does not go a great way to decipher him. No 
writer takes the reader so much into his confidence, and 
no one so entirely escapes the penalty of confidence. He 
tells us everything about himself, we think; and when all 
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is told, it is astonishing how little we really know. The 
esplanades of Montaigne’s palace are thoroughfares, men 
from every European country rub clothes there, but some- 
where in the building there is a secret room in which the 
master sits, of which no one but himself wears the key. 
We read in the Essays about his wife, his daughter, his 
daughter’s governess, of his cook, of his page, ‘who was 
never found guilty of telling the truth,’ of his library, 
the Gascon harvest outside his chateau, his habits of com- 
position, his favourite speculations; but somehow the man 
himself is constantly eluding us. His daughter’s gov- 
erness, his page, the ripening Gascon fields, are never 
introduced for their own sakes; they are employed to 
illustrate and set off the subject on which he happens to be 
writing. A brawl in his own kitchen he does not con- 
sider worthy of being specially set down, but he has seen 
and heard everything; it comes in his way when travelling 
in some remote region, and accordingly it finds a place. 
He is the frankest, most outspoken of writers; and that 
very frankness and outspokenness puts the reader off his 
guard. If you wish to preserve your secret, wrap it up in 
frankness. The Essays are full of this trick. The frank- 
ness is as well simulated as the grape-branches of the 
Grecian artist which the birds flew towards and pecked. 
When Montaigne retreats, he does so like a skilful gen- 
eral, leaving his fires burning. In other ways, too, he is 
an adept in putting his reader out. He discourses with 
the utmost gravity, but you suspect mockery or banter in 
his tones. He is serious with the most trifling subjects, 
and he trifles with the most serious. ‘He broods eternally 
over his own thought,’ but who can tell what his thought 
may be for the nonce? He is of all writers the most 
vagrant, surprising, and, to many minds, illogical. His 
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sequences are not the sequences of other men. His writ- 
ings are as full of transformations as a pantomime or a 
fairy tale. His arid wastes lead up to glittering palaces, 
his banqueting-halls end in a dog-hutch. He begins an 
essay about trivialities, and the conclusion is in the other 
world. And the peculiar character of his writing, like the 
peculiar character of all writing which is worth anything, 
arises from constitutional turn of mind. He is con- 
stantly playing at fast and loose with himself and his 
reader. He mocks and scorns his deeper nature; and, 
like Shakspeare in Hamlet, says his deepest things in a 
jesting way. When he is gayest, be sure there is a serious 
design in his gaiety. Singularly shrewd and penetrating— 
sad, not only from sensibility of exquisite nerve and tissue, 
but from meditation, and an eye that pierced the surfaces 
of things—fond of pleasure, yet strangely fascinated by 
death—sceptical, yet clinging to what-the Church taught 
and believed—lazily possessed by a high ideal of life, yet 
unable to reach it, careless perhaps often to strive after it, 
and with no very high opinion of his own goodness, or of 
the goodness of his fellows—and with all these serious 
elements, an element of humour mobile as flame, which 
assumed a variety of forms, now pure fun, now mischiev- 
ous banter, now blistering scorn—humour in all its shapes, 
carelessly exercised on himself and his readers—with all 
this variety, complexity, riot, and contradiction almost 
of intellectual forces within, Montaigne wrote his be- 
wildering Essays—with the exception of Rabelais, the 
greatest modern Frenchman—the creator of a distinct 
literary form, and to whom, down even to our own day, 
even in point of subject-matter, every essayist has been 
more or less indebted. 

Bacon is the greatest of the serious and stately essay- 
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ists—Montaigne the greatest of the garrulous and com- 
municative. The one gives you his thoughts on Death, 
Travel, Government, and the like, and lets you make the 
best of them; the other gives you his on the same sub- 
jects, but he wraps them up in personal gossip and 
reminiscence. With the last it is never Death or Travel 
alone; it is always Death one-fourth and Montaigne 
three-fourths; or Travel one-fourth, and Montaigne 
three-fourths. He pours his thought into the water of 
gossip, and gives you to drink. He gilds his pill always, 
and he always gilds it with himself. The general charac- 
teristics of his Essays have been indicated, and it is worth 
while inquiring what they teach, what positive good they 
have done, and why for three centuries they have 
charmed, and still continue to charm. 

The Essays contain a philosophy of life, which is not 
specially high, yet which is certain to find acceptance more 
or less with men who have passed out beyond the glow 
of youth, and who have made trial of the actual world. 
The essence of his philosophy is a kind of cynical common 
sense. He will risk nothing in life; he will keep to the 
beaten track; he will not let passion blind or enslave him; 
he will gather around him what good he can, and will 
therewith endeavour to be content. He will be, as far 
as possible, self-sustained; he will not risk his happiness 
in the hands of man, or of woman either. He is shy of 
friendship, he fears love, for he knows that both are 
dangerous. He knows that life is full of bitters, and he. 
holds it wisdom that a man should console himself, as far 
as possible, with its sweets, the principal of which are 
peace, travel, leisure, and the writing of essays. He 
values obtainable Gascon bread and cheese more than the 
unobtainable stars. He thinks crying for the moon the 
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foolishest thing in the world. He will remain where he 
is. He will not deny that a new world may exist beyond 
the sunset, but he knows that to reach the new world 
there is a troublesome Atlantic to cross; and he is not in 
the least certain that, putting aside the chance of being 
drowned on the way, he will be one whit happier in the 
new world than he is in the old. For his part he will 
embark with no Columbus. He feels that life is but a 
sad thing at best; but as he has little hope of making it 
better, he accepts it, and will not make it worse by mur- 
muring. When the chain galls him, he can at least 
revenge himself by making jests on it. He will temper 
the despotism of nature by epigrams. He has read 
Aesop’s fable, and is the last man in the world to relin- 
quish the shabbiest substance to grasp at the finest shadow. 

Of nothing under the sun was Montaigne quite certain, 
except that every man—whatever his station—might 
travel farther and fare worse; and that the playing with 
his own thoughts, in the shape of essay-writing, was the 
most harmless of amusements. His practical acquiescence 
in things does not promise much fruit, save to himself; 
yet in virtue of it he became one of the forces of the world 
—a very yisible agent in bringing about the Europe which 
surrounds us to-day. He lived in the midst of the 
French religious wars. The rulers of his country were 
execrable Christians, but most orthodox Catholics. The 
burning of heretics was a public amusement, and the court 
ladies sat out the play. On the queen-mother and on her 
miserable son lay all the blood of the St. Bartholomew. 
The country was torn asunder; everywhere was battle, 
murder, pillage, and such woeful partings as Mr. Millais 
has represented in his incomparable picture. To the 
solitary humorous essayist this state of things was hateful. 
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He was a good Catholic in his easy way; he attended 
divine service regularly; he crossed himself when he 
yawned. He conformed in practice to every rule of the 
Church; but if orthodox in these matters, he was daring 
in speculation. "There was nothing he was not bold 
enough to question. He waged war after his peculiar 
fashion with every form of superstition. He worked 
under the foundations of priestcraft. But while serving 
the Reformed cause, he had no sympathy with Reformers. 
If they would but remain quiet, but keep their peculiar 
notions to themselves, France would rest! ‘That a man 
should go to the stake for an opinion, was as incompre- 
hensible to him as that a priest or king should send him 
there for an opinion. He thought the persecuted and the 
persecutors fools about equally matched. He was easy- 
tempered and humane—in the hunting-field, he could not 
bear the cry of a dying hare with composure—martyr- 
burning had consequently no attraction for such a man. 
His scepticism came into play, his melancholy humour, 
his sense of the illimitable which surrounds man’s life, and 
which mocks, defeats, flings back his thought upon him- 
self. Man is here, he said, with bounded powers, with 
limited knowledge, with an unknown behind, an unknown 
in front, assured of nothing but that he was born, and 
that he must die; why, then, in Heaven’s name should he 
burn his fellow for a difference of opinion in the matter 


of surplices, or as to the proper fashion of conducting 


devotion? Out of his scepticism and his merciful dis- 
position grew, in that fiercely intolerant age, the idea of 
toleration, of which he was the apostle. Widely read, 
charming every one by his wit and wisdom, his influence 
spread from mind to mind, and assisted in bringing about 
the change which has taken place in European thought. 
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His ideas, perhaps, did not spring from the highest sources. 
He was no ascetic, he loved pleasure, he was tolerant of 
everything except cruelty; but on that account we should 
not grudge him his meed. It is in this indirect way that 
great writers take their place among the forces of the 
world. In the long run, genius and wit side with the 
right cause. And the man fighting against wrong to-day 
is assisted, in a greater degree than perhaps he is himself 
aware, by the sarcasm of this writer, the metaphor of 
that, the song of the other, although the writers them- 
selves professed indifference, or were even counted as 
belonging to the enemy. 

Montaigne’s hold on his readers arises from many 
causes. “There is his frank and curious self-delineation; 
that interests, because it is the revelation of a very 
peculiar nature. ‘Then there is the positive value of 
separate thoughts imbedded in his strange whimsicality 
and humour. Lastly, there’ is the perennial charm of 
style, which is never a separate quality, but rather the 
amalgam and issue of all the mental and moral qualities 
in a man’s possession, and which bears the same relation 
to these that light bears to the mingled elements that 
make up the orb of the sun. And style, after all, rather 
than thought, is the immortal thing in literature. In 
literature, the charm of style is indefinable, yet all- 
subduing, just as fine manners are in social life. In 
reality, it is not of so much consequence what you say, as 
how you say it. Memorable sentences are memorable on 
account of some single irradiating word. ‘But Shadwell 
never deviates into sense, for instance.’ Young Roscius, 
in his provincial barn, will repeat you the great soliloquy 
of Hamlet, and although every word may be given with 
tolerable correctness, you find it just as commonplace as 
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himself; the great actor speaks it, and you ‘read Shak- 
speare as by a flash of lightning.’ And it is in Mon- 
taigne’s style, in the strange freaks and turnings of his 
thought, his constant surprises, his curious alternations of 
humour and melancholy, his careless, familiar form of 
address, and the grace with which everything is done, that 
his charm lies, and which makes the hundredth perusal of 
him as pleasant as the first. 

And on style depends the success of the essayist. Mon- 
taigne said the most familiar things in the finest way. 
Goldsmith could not be termed a thinker; but everything 
he touched he brightened, as after a month of dry weather, 
the shower brightens the dusty shrubbery of a suburban 
villa. ‘The world is not so much in need of new thoughts 
as that when thought grows old and worn with usage it 
should, like current coin, be called in, and, from the 
mint of genius, reissued fresh and new. Love is an old 
story enough, but in every generation it is re-born, in 
the downcast eyes and blushes of young maidens. And so, 
although he fluttered in Eden, Cupid is young to-day. If 
Montaigne had lived in Dreamthorp, as I am now living. 
had he written essays as I am now writing them, his 
English Essays would have been as good as his Gascon 
ones. Looking on, the country cart would not for nothing 
have passed him on the road to market, the setting sun 
would be arrested in its splendid colours, the idle chimes 
of the church would be translated into a thoughtful music. 
As it is, the village life goes on, and there is no result. ° 
My sentences are not much more brilliant than the 
speeches of the clowns; in my book there is little more 
life than there is in the market-place on the days when 
there is no market. 


GEORGE HENRY LEWES (1817-1878) 
THE VALUE OF SINCERITY 1 


TN all sincere speech there is power, not necessarily 

great power, but as much as the speaker is capable of. 
Speak for yourself and from yourself, or be silent. It can 
be of no good that you should tell in your “clever” feeble 
way what another has already told us with the dynamic 
energy of conviction. If you can tell us something that 
your own eyes have seen, your own mind has thought, 
your own heart has felt, you will have power over us, 
and all the real power that is possible for you. If what 
you have seen is trivial, if what you have thought is 
erroneous, if what you have felt is feeble, it would 
assuredly be better that you should not speak at all; but if 
you insist on speaking Sincerity will secure the uttermost 
of power. 

The delusions of self-love cannot be prevented, but in- 
tellectual smisconceptions as to the means of achieving 
success may be corrected: ‘Thus although it may not be 
possible for any introspection to discover whether we have 
genius or effective power, it is quite possible to know 
whether we are trading upon borrowed capital, and 
whether the eagle’s feathers have been picked up by us, 
or grow from our own wings. I hear some one of my 
young readers exclaim against the disheartening tendency 
of what is here said. Ambitious of success, and conscious 


1 The following sections are taken from The Principles of Success 
in Literature, 1865. 
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that he has no great resources within his own experience, 
he shrinks from the idea of being thrown upon his naked 
faculty and limited resources, when he feels himself 
capable of dexterously using the resources of others, and 
so producing an effective work. “Why,” he asks, “must 
I confine myself to my own small experience, when I feel 
persuaded that it will interest no one? Why express the 
opinions to which my own investigations have led me 
when I suspect that they are incomplete, perhaps alto- 
gether erroneous, and when I know that they will not be 
popular because they are unlike those which have hitherto 
found favour? Your restrictions would reduce two-thirds 
of our writers to silence!” 

This reduction would, I suspect, be welcomed by every 
one except the gagged writers; but as the idea of its being 
operative is too chimerical for us to entertain it, and as 
the purpose of these pages is to expound the principles of 
success and failure, not to make Quixotic onslaughts on 
the windmills of stupidity and conceit, I answer my young 
interrogator: ‘Take warning and do not write. Unless 
you believe in yourself, only noodles will believe in you, 
and they but tepidly. If your experience seems trivial to 
you, it must seem trivial to us. If your thoughts are not 
fervid convictions, or sincere doubts, they will not have 
the power of convictions and doubts. To believe in your- 
self is the first step; to proclaim your belief the next. 
You cannot assume the power of another. No jay be- 
comes an eagle by borrowing a few eagle feathers. It is 
true that your sincerity will not be a guarantee of power. 
You may believe that to be important and novel which 
we all recognise as trivial and old. You may be a mad- 
man, and believe yourself a prophet. You may be a mere 
echo, and believe yourself a voice. ‘These are among the 
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delusions against which none of us are protected. But if 
Sincerity is not necessarily a guarantee of power, it is a 
necessary condition of power, and no genius or prophet 
can exist without it.” 
“The highest merit we ascribe to Moses, Plato, and 
Milton,” says Emerson,’ “is that they set at nought 
books and traditions, and spoke not what men thought, 
but what they thought. A man should learn to detect 
and watch that gleam of light which flashes across his 
mind from within; more than the lustre of the firmament 
of bards and sages. Yet he dismisses without notice his 
thought because it is his. In every work of genius we 
recognise our own rejected thoughts; they come back to 
us with a certain alienated majesty.” It is strange that 
any one who has recognised the individuality of all works 
_of lasting influence, should not also recognise the fact that 
his own individuality ought to be steadfastly preserved. 
As Emerson says in continuation, “Great works of art 
have no more affecting lesson for us than this. They teach 
us to abide by our spontaneous impressions with good- 
humoured inflexibility, then most when the whole cry of 
voices is on the other side. Else to-morrow a stranger 
will say with masterly good sense, precisely what we have 
thought and felt all the time, and we shall be forced to 
take with shame our opinion from another.” Accepting 
the opinions of another and the tastes of another is very 
different from agreement in opinion and taste.’ Original- 
ity is independence, not rebellion; it is sincerity, not 
antagonism. Whatever you believe to be true and false, 
that proclaim to be true and false; whatever you think 
admirable and beautiful, that should be your model, even 
if all your friends and all the critics storm at you as a 
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crotchet-monger and an eccentric. Whether the public 
will feel its truth and beauty at once, or after long years, 
or never cease to regard it as paradox and ugliness, no 
man can foresee; enough for you to know that you have ) 
done your best, have been true to yourself, and that the 
utmost power inherent in your work has been dispape) 

An orator whose purpose is to persuade men must speak 
the things they wish to hear; an orator, whose purpose 
is to move men, must also avoid disturbing the emotional 
effect by any obtrusion of intellectual antagonism; but an 
author whose purpose is to instruct men, who appeals to 
the intellect, must be careless of their opinions, and think 
only of truth. It will often be a question when a man is 
or is not wise in advancing unpalatable opinions, or in 
preaching heresies; but it can never be a question that a 
man should be silent if unprepared to speak the truth as 
he conceives it. Deference to popular opinion is one great 
source of bad writing, and is all the more disastrous be- 
cause the deference is paid to some purely hypothetical 
requirement. When a man fails to see the truth of cer- 
tain generally accepted views, there is no law compelling 
him to provoke animosity by announcing his dissent. He 
may be excused if he shrink from the lurid glory of 
martyrdom; he may be justified in not placing himself in 
a position of singularity. He may even be commended 
for not helping to perplex mankind with doubts which 
he feels to be founded on limited and possibly erroneous — 
investigation. But if allegiance to truth lays no stern 
command upon him to speak out his immature dissent, it 
does lay a stern command not to speak out hypocritical 
assent. “There are many justifications of silence; there 
can be none of insincerity. 

Nor is this less true of minor questions; it applies 
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equally to opinions on matters of taste and personal feel- 
ing. Why should I echo what seem to me the extrava- 
gant praises of Raphael’s ‘Transfiguration,’ when, in 
truth, I do not greatly admire that famous work? ‘There 
is no necessity for me to speak on the subject at all; but 
if I do speak, surely it is to utter my impressions, and not 
to repeat what others have uttered. Here, then, is a 
dilemma; if I say what I really feel about this work, 
after vainly endeavouring day after day to discover the 
transcendent merits discovered by thousands (or at least 
proclaimed by them), there is every likelihood of my in- 
curring the contempt of connoisseurs, and of being re- 
proached with want of taste in art. This is the bugbear 
which scares thousands. For myself, I would rather incur 
the contempt of connoisseurs than my own; the reproach 
of defective taste is more endurable than the reproach of 
insincerity. Suppose I am deficient in the requisite knowl- 
edge and sensibility, shall I be less so by pretending to 
admire what really gives me no exquisite enjoyment ° 
' Will the pleasure I feel in pictures be enhanced because 
other men consider me right in my admiration, or dimin- 
ished because they consider me wrong? * 

The opifiion of the majority is not lightly to be rejected ; 
but neither is it to be catelessly echoed. ‘There is some- 


1T have never thoroughly understood the painful anxiety of people 
to be shielded against the dishonouring suspicion of not rightly 
appreciating pictures, even when the very phrases they use betray 
their ignorance and insensibility. Many will avow their indifference 
to music, and almost boast of their ignorance of science; will sneer 
at abstract theories, and profess the most tepid interest in history, 
who would feel it an unpardonable insult if you doubted their 
enthusiasm for painting and the “old masters” (by them secretly 
identified with the brown masters). It is an insincerity fostered by 
general pretence. Each man is afraid to declare his real sentiments 
in the presence of others equally timid. Massive authority over- 
awes genuine feeling.—G. H. L. 
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thing noble in the submission to a great renown, which 
makes all reverence a healthy attitude if it be genuine. 
When I think of the immense fame of Raphael, and of 
how many high and delicate minds have found exquisite 
delight even in tne ‘Transfiguration,’ and especially when 
I recall how others of his works have affected me, it is 
natural to feel some diffidence in opposing the judgment 
of men whose studies have given them the best means of 
forming that judgment—a difhdence which may keep me 
silent on the matter. ‘To start with the assumption that 
you are right, and all who oppose you are fools, cannot 
be a safe method. Nor in spite of a conviction that much 
of the admiration expressed for the “Transfiguration’ is 
lip-homage and tradition, ought the non-admiring to as- 
sume that all of it is insincere. It is quite compatible with 
modesty to be perfectly independent, and with sincerity to 
be respectful to the opinions and tastes of others. If you 
express any opinion, you are bound to express your real 
opinion; let critics and admirers utter what dithyrambs 
they please. Were this terror of not being thought cor- 
rect in taste once got rid of, how many stereotyped judg- 
ments on books and pictures would be broken up! and 
the result of this sincerity would be some really valuable 
criticism. In the presence of Raphael’s ‘Sistine Madonna,’ 
Titian’s ‘Peter the Martyr,’ or Masaccio’s great frescoes 
in the Brancacci Chapel, one feels as if there had been 
nothing written about these mighty works, so little does 
any eulogy discriminate the elements of their profound — 
effects, so little have critics expressed their own thoughts 
and feelings. Yet every day some wandering connoisseur 
stands before these pictures, and at once, without waiting 
to let them sink deep into his mind, discovers all the 
merits which are stereotyped in the criticisms, and dis- 
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covers nothing else. He does not wait to feel, he is im- 
patient to range himself with men of taste; he discards all 
genuine impressions, replacing them with vague concep- 
tions of what he is expected to see. 2 

Inasmuch as success must be determined by the relation 
between the work and the public, the sincerity which leads 
a man into open revolt against established opinions may 
seem to be an obstacle. Indeed, publishers, critics, and 
friends are always loud in their prophecies against orig- 
inality and independence on this very ground; they do 
their utmost to stifle every attempt at novelty, because 
they fix their eyes upon a hypothetical public taste, and 
think that only what has already been proved successful 
can again succeed; forgetting that whatever has once 
been done need not be done over again, and forgetting 
that what is now commonplace was once originality. 
There are cases in which a disregard of public opinion will 
inevitably call forth opprobrium and neglect; but there 
is no case in which Sincerity is not strength. If I advance 
new views in Philosophy or Theology, I cannot expect to 
have many adherents among minds altogether unprepared 
for such views; yet it is certain that even those who most 
fiercely oppose me will recognise the power of my voice if 
it is not a mere echo; and,the very novelty will challenge 
attention, and at last gain adherents if my views have any 
real insight. At any rate the point to be considered is 
this, that whether the novel views excite opposition or 
applause, the one condition of their success is that they be 
believed in by the propagator. The public can only be 
really moved by what is genuine. Even an error if be- 
lieved in will have greater force than an insincere truth. 
Lip-advocacy only rouses lip-homage. It is belief which 
gives momentum. 
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Nor is it any serious objection to what is here said, that 
insincerity and timid acquiescence in the opinion and tastes 
of the public do often gain applause and temporary suc- 
cess. Sanding the sugar is not immediately unprofitable. 
There is an unpleasant popularity given to falsehood in 
this world of ours; but we love the truth notwithstanding, 
and with a more enduring love. Who does not know 
what it is to listen to public speakers pouring forth ex- 
pressions of hollow belief and sham enthusiasm, snatching 
at commonplaces with a fervour as of faith, emphasising 
insincerities as if to make up by emphasis what is wanting 
in feeling, all the while saying not only what they do 
not believe, but what the listeners Anow they do not be- 
lieve, and what the listeners, though they roar assent, do 
not themselves believe—a turbulence of sham, the very 
noise of which stuns the conscience? Is such an orator 
really enviable, although thunders of applause may have 
greeted his efforts? Is that success, although the news- 
papers all over the kingdom may be reporting the speech? 
What influence remains when the noise of the shouts has 
died away? Whereas, if on the same occasion one man 
gave utterance to a sincere thought, even if it were not a 
very wise thought, although the silence of the public— 
perhaps its hisses—may have produced an impression of 
failure, yet there is success, for the thought will re-appear 
and mingle with the thoughts of men to be adopted or 
combated by them, and may perhaps in a few years mark 
out the speaker as a man better worth listening to than 
the noisy orator whose insincerity was so much cheered. 

The same observation applies to books. An author who 
waits upon the times, and utters only what he thinks the 
world will like to hear, who sails with the stream, admir- 
ing everything which it is “correct taste’ to admire, de- 
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spising everything which has not yet received that 
Hall-mark, sneering at the thoughts of a great thinker not 
yet accepted as such, and slavishly repeating the small 
phrases of a thinker who has gained renown, flippant and 
contemptuous towards opinions which he has not taken 
the trouble to understand, and never venturing to oppose 
even the errors of men in authority, such an author may 
indeed by dint of a certain dexterity in assorting the mere 
husks of opinion gain the applause of reviewers, who will 
call him a thinker, and of indolent men and women who 
will pronounce him ‘“‘so clever”; but triumphs of this kind 
are like oratorical triumphs after dinner. Every autumn 
the earth is strewed with the dead leaves of such vernal 
successes. 


Sincerity as Related to Vision 


I would not have the reader conclude that because I 
advocate plain-speaking even of unpopular views, I mean 
to imply that originality and sincerity are always in oppo- 
sition to public opinion. ‘There are many points both of 
doctrine and feeling in which the world is not likely to 
be wrong. But in all cases it is desirable that men should 
not pretend to believe opinions which they really reject, 
or express “emotions they do not feel. And this rule is 
universal. Even truthful and modest men will sometimes 
violate the rule under the mistaken idea of being eloquent 
by means of the diction of eloquence. ‘This is a source 
of bad Literature. ‘There are certain views in Religion, 
Ethics and Politics, which readily lend themselves to elo- 
quence, because eloquent men have written largely on 
them, and the temptation to secure this facile effect often 
seduces men to advocate these views, in preference to 
views they really see to be more rational. ‘That this elo- 
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quence at second-hand is but feeble in its effect, does not 
restrain others from repeating it. Experience never 
seems to teach them that grand speech comes only from 
grand thoughts, passionate speech from passionate emo- 
tions. The pomp and roll of words, the trick of phrase, 
the rhythm and the gesture of an orator, may all be imi- 
tated, but not his eloquence. No man was ever eloquent 
by trying to be eloquent, but only by being so. Trying 
leads to the vice of “fine writing”—the plague-spot of 
Literature, not only unhealthy in itself, and vulgarising 
the grand language which should be reserved for great 
thoughts, but encouraging that tendency to select only 
those views upon which a spurious enthusiasm can most 
readily graft the representative abstractions and stirring 
suggestions which will move public applause. The “fine 
writer” will always prefer the opinion which is striking 
to the opinion which is true. He frames his sentences by 
the ear, and is only dissatisfied with them when their 
cadences are ill-distributed, or their direction is too famil- 
iar. It seldom occurs to him that a sentence ‘should 
accurately express his meaning and no more; indeed there 
‘5 not often a definite meaning to be expressed, for the 
thought which arose vanished while he tried to express 
it, and the sentence, instead of being determined by and 
moulded on a thought, is determined by some verbal sug- 
gestion. Open any book or periodical, and. see how fre- 
quently the writer does not, cannot, mean what he says; 
and you will observe that in general the defect does not . 
arise from any poverty of our language, but from the 
habitual carelessness which allows expressions to be writ- 
ten down unchallenged provided they are sufficiently har- 
monious, and not glaringly inadequate. 

The slapdash insincerity of modern style entirely sets 
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at nought the first principle of writing, which is accuracy. 
The art of writing is not, as many seem to imagine, the 
art of bringing fine phrases into rhythmical order, but the 
art of placing before the reader intelligible symbols of 
the thoughts and feelings in the writer’s mind. En- 
deavour to be faithful, and if there is any beauty in your 
thought, your style will be beautiful; if the-e is any real 
emotion to express, the expression will be moving. Never 
rouge your style. ‘Trust to your native pallor rather than 
to cosmetics. “Try to make us see what you see and to 
feel what you feel, and banish from your mind whatever 
phrases others may have used to express what was in their 
thoughts, but is not in yours. Have you ever observed 
what a slight impression writers have produced, in spite 
of a profusion of images, antitheses, witty epigrams, and 
rolling periods, whereas some simpler style, altogether 
wanting in such “brilliant passage,” has gained the atten- 
tion and respect of thousands? Whatever is stuck on as 
ornament affects us as ornament; we do not think an old 
hag young and handsome because the jewels flash from 
her brow and bosom; if we envy her wealth, we do not 
admire her beauty. 

What “fine writing” is to prosaists, insincere imagery 
is to poets #*it is introduced for effect, not used as expres- 
sion. To the real poet an image comes spontaneously, or 
if it comes as an afterthought, it is chosen because it ex- 
presses his meaning and helps to paint the picture which 
is in his mind, not because it is beautiful in itself. It is a 
symbol, not an ornament. Whether the image rise slowly 
before the mind during the contemplation, or is seen in the 
same flash which discloses the picture, in each case it arises 
by natural association, and is seen, not sought. ‘The in- 
ferior poet is dissatisfied with what he sees, and casts about 
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in search after something more striking. He does not 
wait till an image is borne in upon the tide of memory, 
he seeks for an image that will be picturesque; and being 
without the delicate selective instinct which guides the fine 
artist, he generally chooses something which we feel to be 
not exactly in its right place. He thus— 


“With gold and silver covers every part, 
And hides with ornament his want of art.”* 


Be true to your own soul, and do not try to express 
the thought of another. “If some people,” says Ruskin, 
“really see angels where others see only empty space, let 
them paint the angels: only let not anybody else think he 
can paint an angel too, on any calculated principles of the 
angelic.” 2 Unhappily this is precisely what so many will 
attempt, inspired by the success of the angelic painter. 
Nor will the failure of others warn them. 

Whatever is sincerely felt or believed, whatever forms 
part of the imaginative experience, and is not simply imi- 
tation or hearsay, may fitly be given to the world, and 
will always maintain an infinite superiority over imitative 
splendour; because although it by no means follows that 
whatever has formed part of the artist’s experience must 
be impressive, or can do without artistic presentation, yet 
his artistic power will always be greater over his own 
material than over another’s. Emerson has well remarked 
that “those facts, words, persons, which dwell in a man’s 
memory without his being able to say why, remain, . 
because they have a‘relation to him not less real for being 
as yet unapprehended. They are symbols of value to 
him, as they can interpret parts of his consciousness which 


1Pope’s Essay on Criticism. 
2 Modern Painters, IV., Chap. II., Sect. 2. 
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he would vainly seek words for in the conventional im- 
ages of books and other minds. What attracts my atten- 
tion shall have it, as I will go to the man who knocks at 
my door, while a thousand persons, as worthy, go by it, 
to whom I give no regard. It is enough that these par- 
ticulars speak to me. <A few anecdotes, a few traits of 
character, manners, face, a few incidents have an empha- 
sis in your memory out of all proportion to their apparent 
significance, if you measure them by the ordinary stand- 
ards. ‘They relate to your gifts. Let them have their 
weight, and do not reject them, and cast about for illus- 
trations and facts more usual in literature.” + 

In the notes to the last edition of his poems, Words- 
worth specified the particular occasions which furnished 
him with particular images. It was the things he had 
seen which he put into his verses; and that is why they 
affect us. It matters little whether the poet draws his 
images directly from present experience, or indirectly 
from memory—whether the sight of the slow-sailing 
swan, that “floats double, swan and shadow” ® be at once 
transferred to the scene of the poem he is writing, or 
come back to him in after years to complete some picture 
in his mind; enough that the image be suggested, and 
not sought. . 

The sentence from Ruskin, quoted just now, will 
guard against the misconception that a writer, because 
told to rely on his own experience, is enjoined to forego 
the glory and delight of creation even of fantastic types. 
He is only told never to pretend to see what he has not 
seen. He is urged to follow Imagination in her most 
erratic course, though like a will-o’-wisp she lead over 


1Essay on Spiritual Laws. 
2 Yarrow Unvisited. 
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marsh and fen away from the haunts of mortals; but not 
to pretend that he is following a will-o’-wisp when his 
vagrant fancy never was allured by one. It is idle to 
paint fairies and goblins unless you have a genuine vision 
of them which forces you to paint them. They are poeti- 
cal objects, but only to poetic minds. “Be a plain topog- 
rapher if you possibly can,” says Ruskin, “if Nature meant 
you to be anything else, she will force you to it; but 
never try to be a prophet; go on quietly with your hard 
camp-work, and the spirit will come to you in the camp, 
as it did to Eldad and Medad, if you are appointed to 
have it.’1 Yes: if you are appointed to have it; if your 
faculties are such that this high success is possible, it will 
come, provided the faculties are employed with sincerity. 
Otherwise it cannot come. No insincere effort can 
secure it. 

If the advice I give to reject every insincerity in writing 
seem cruel, because it robs the writer of so many of his 
effects—if it seem disheartening to earnestly warn a man 
not to try to be eloquent, but only to be eloquent when 
his thoughts move with an impassioned largo—if throw- 
ing a writer back upon his naked faculty seem especially 
distasteful to those who have a painful misgiving that 
their faculty is small, and that the uttermost of their own 
power would be far from impressive, my answer is that I 
have no hope of dissuading feeble writers from the prac- 
tice of insincerity, but as under no circumstances can they. 
become good writers and achieve success, my analysis has 
no reference to them, my advice has no-aim at them. 

It is to the young and strong, to the ambitious and the 
earnest, that my words are addressed. It is to wipe the 
film from their eyes, and make them see, as they will see 

1 Modern Painters, 1V., Chap. II., Sect. 4. 
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directly the truth is placed before them, how easily we 
are all seduced into greater or less insincerity of thought, 
of feeling, and of style, either by reliance on other writers, 
from whom we catch the trick of thought and turn of 
phrase, or from some preconceived view of what the public 
will prefer. It is to the young and strong I say: Watch 
vigilantly every phrase you write, and assure yourself that 
it expresses what you mean; watch vigilantly every 
thought you express, and assure yourself that it is yours, 
not another’s; you may share it with another, but you 
must not adopt it from him for the nonce. Of course, 
if you are writing humorously or dramatically, you will 
not be expected to write your own serious opinions. Hu- 
mour may take its utmost license, yet be sincere. ‘The 
dramatic genius may incarnate itself in a hundred shapes, 
yet in each it will speak what it feels to be the truth. 
If you are imaginatively representing the feelings of 
another, as in some playful exaggeration or some dramatic 
personation, the truth required of you is imaginative 
truth, not your personal views and feelings. But when 
you write in your own person you must be rigidly vera- 
cious, neither pretending to admire what you do not 
admire, nor to despise what in secret you rather like, nor 
surcharging your admiration and enthusiasm to bring you 
into unison with the public chorus. ‘This vigilance may 
render Literature more laborious; but no one ever sup- 
posed that success was to be had on easy terms; and. if 
you only write one sincere page where you might have 
written twenty insincere pages, the one page is worth 
writing—it is Literature. 

Sincerity is not only effective and honourable, it is also 
much less difficult than is commonly supposed. To take 
a trifling example: If for some reason I cannot, or do 
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not, choose to verify a quotation which may be useful to 
my purpose, what is to prevent my saying that the quota- 
tion is taken at second-hand? It is true, if my quotations 
are for the most part second-hand and are acknowledged 
as such, my erudition will appear scanty. But it will 
only appear what it is. Why should I pretend to an 
erudition which is not mine? Sincerity forbids it. Pru- 
dence whispers that the pretence is, after all, vain, because 
those, and those alone, who can rightly estimate erudition 
will infallibly detect my pretence, whereas those whom 
I have deceived were not worth deceiving. Yet in spite 
of Sincerity and Prudence, how shamelessly men compile 
second-hand references, and display in borrowed foot-notes 
a pretence of labour and of accuracy! I mention this 
merely to show how, even in the humbler class of com- 
pilers, the Principle of Sincerity may find fit illustrations, 
and how honest work, even in references, belongs to the 
same category as honest work in philosophy or poetry. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE (1809-1849) 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF COMPOSITION 
HARLES DICKENS, in a note now lying before 


me, alluding to an examination I once made of the 
mechanism of “Barnaby Rudge,” says—‘‘By the way, are 
you aware that Godwin wrote his ‘Caleb Williams’ back- 
wards? He first involved his hero in a web of difficulties, 
forming the second volume, and then, for the first, cast 
about him for some mode of accounting for what had been 
done.” 

I cannot think this is the precise mode of procedure on 
the part of Godwin—and indeed what he himself ac- 
knowledges is not altogether in accordance with Mr. 
Dickens’ idea; but the author of “Caleb Williams” was 
too good an artist not to perceive the advantage derivable 
from at least a somewhat similar process. Nothing is 
more clear than that every plot, worth the name, must be 
elaborated to its dénouement before anything be attempted 
with the pen. It is only with the dénouwement constantly 
in view that we can give a plot its indispensable air of 
consequence, or causation, by making the incidents, and 
especially the tone at all points, tend to the development 
of the intention. 

There is a radical error, I think, in the usual mode of 
constructing a story. Either history affords a thesis, or 
one is suggested by an incident of the day, or, at best, the 
author sets himself to\work in the combination of striking 

295 
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events to form merely the basis of his narrative, designing, 
generally, to fill in with description, dialogue, or authorial 
comment whatever crevices of fact or action may from 
page to page render themselves apparent. 

I prefer commencing with the consideration of an effect. 
Keeping originality always in view—for he is false to 
himself who ventures to dispense with so obvious and so 
easily attainable a source of interest—I say to myself, in 
the first place,—“Of the innumerable effects, or impres- 
sions, of which the heart, the intellect or (more generally) 
the soul is susceptible, what one shall I, on the present 
occasion, select?” Having chosen a novel, first, and sec- 
ondly, a vivid effect, I consider whether it can be best 
wrought by incident or tone—whether by ordinary in- 
cidents and peculiar tone, or the converse, or by peculiarity 
both of incident and tone—afterward looking about me 
(or rather within) for such combination of event, or tone, 
as shall best aid me in the construction of the effect. 

I have often thought how interesting a magazine paper 
might be written by any author who would—that is to 
say, who could—detail step by step, the processes by which 
any one of his compositions attained its ultimate point of 
completion. Why such a paper has never been given to 
the world, I am much at a loss to say, but, perhaps, the 
authorial vanity has had more to do with the omission than 
any one other cause. Most writers—poets in especial— 
prefer having it understood that they compose by a species 
of fine frenzy—an ecstatic intuition; and would positively 
shudder at letting the public take a peep behind the scenes 
at the elaborate and vacillating crudities of thought, at the 
true purposes seized only at the last moment, at the in- 
numerable glimpses of idea that arrived not at the maturity 
of full view, at the fully matured fancies discarded in de- 
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spair as unmanageable, at the cautious selections and 
rejections, at the painful erasures and interpolations—in a 
word, at the wheels and pinions, the tackle for scene- 
shifting, the step-ladders and demon-traps, the cock’s 
feathers, the red paint and the black patches, which in 
ninety-nine cases out of the hundred constitute the prop- 
erties of the literary histrio. 

I am aware, on the other hand, that the case is by no 
means common in which an author is at all in condition 
to retrace the steps by which his conclusions have been 
attained. In general, suggestions, having arisen pell-mell, 
are pursued and forgotten in a similar manner. 

For my own part, I have neither sympathy with the 
repugnance alluded to, nor at any time the least difficulty 
in recalling to mind the progressive steps of any of my 
compositions; and, since the interest of an analysis, or 
reconstruction, such as I have considered a desideratum, 
is quite independent of any real or fancied interest in the 
thing analyzed, it will not be regarded as a breach of 
decorum on my part to show the modus operandi by which 
some one of my own works was put together. I select 
“The Raven” as most generally known. It is my design 
to render it manifest that no one point in its composition 
is referable either to accident or intuition; that the work 
proceeded, step by step, to its completion with the precision 
and rigid consequence of a mathematical problem. 

Let us dismiss, as irrelevant to the poem per se, the 
circumstance—or say the necessity—which in the first 
place gave rise to the intention of composing a poem that 
should suit at once the popular and the critical taste. 

We commence, then, with this intention. 

The initial consideration was that of extent. If any 
literary work is too long to be read at one sitting, we must 
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be content to dispense with the immensely important effect 
derivable from unity of impression; for, if two sittings be 
required, the affairs of the world interfere, and everything 
like totality is at once destroyed. . But since, ceteris pari- 
bus, no poet can afford to dispense with anything that may 
advance his design, it but remains to be seen whether there 
is, in extent, any advantage to counterbalance the loss of 
unity which attends it. Here I say no, at once. What 
we term a long poem is, in fact, merely a succession of 
brief ones—that is to say, of brief poetical effects. It is 
needless to demonstrate that a poem is such, only inasmuch 
as it intensely excites, by elevating, the soul; and all in- 
tense excitements are, through a psychal necessity, brief. 
For this reason, at least one half of the “Paradise Lost” 
is essentially prose—a succession of poetical excitements 
interspersed, inevitably, with corresponding depressions— 
the whole being deprived, through the extremeness of its 
length, of the vastly important artistic element, totality, 
or unity, of effect. 

It appears evident, then, that there is a distinct limit, 
as regards length, to all works of literary art—the limit 
of a single sitting; and that, although in certain classes of 
prose composition, such as “Robinson Crusoe” (demanding 
no unity), this limit may be advantageously overpassed, it 
can never properly be overpassed in a poem. Within this 
limit, the extent of a poem may be made to bear mathe- 
matical relation to its merit—in other words, to the excite- 
ment or elevation—again, in other words, to the degree of) 
the true poetical effect which it is capable of inducing ; 
for it is clear that the brevity must be in direct ratio of the 
intensity of the intended effect :—this, without proviso— 
that a certain degree of duration is absolutely requisite for 
the production of any effect at all. 
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Holding in view these considerations, as well as that 
degree of excitement which I deemed not above the pop- 
ular while not below the critical taste, I reached at once 
what I conceived the proper Jength for my intended poem 
—a length of about one hundred lines. It is, in fact, a 
hundred and eight. 

My next thought concerned the choice of an impression, 
or effect, to be conveyed: and here I may as well observe 
that, throughout the construction, I kept steadily in view 
the design of rendering the work wniversally appreciable. 
I should be carried too far out of my immediate topic were 
I to demonstrate a point upon which I have repeatedly 
insisted, and which with the poetical stands not in the 
slightest need of demonstration—the point, I mean, that 
Beauty is the sole legitimate province of the poem. A few 
words, however, in elucidation of my real meaning, which 
some of my friends have evinced a disposition to misrep- 
resent. That pleasure which is at once the most intense, 
the most elevating, and the most pure, is, I believe, found 
in the contemplation of the beautiful. When, indeed, men 
speak of Beauty, they mean, precisely, not a quality, as is 
supposed, but an effect; they refer, in short, just to that 
intense and pure elevation of sou/—not of intellect, or of 
heart—upon which I have commented, and which is ex- 
perienced in consequence of contemplating “the beautiful.” 
Now I designate Beauty as the province of the poem, 
merely because it is an obvious rule of Art that effects 
should be made to spring from direct causes—that objects 
should be attained through means best adapted for their 
attainment—no one as yet having been weak enough to 
deny that the peculiar elevation alluded to is most readily 
attained in the poem. Now the object, Truth, or the 
satisfaction of the intellect, and the object, Passion, or the 
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excitement of the heart, are, although attainable to a 
certain extent in poetry, far more readily attainable in 
prose. ‘Truth, in fact, demands a precision, and Passion, 
a homeliness (the truly passionate will comprehend me), 
which are absolutely antagonistic to that Beauty which, 
I maintain, is the excitement, or pleasurable elevation, of 
the soul. It by no means follows from anything here said 
that passion, or even truth, may not be introduced, and 
even profitably introduced, into a poem—for they may 
serve in elucidation, or aid the general effect, as do dis- 
cords in music, by contrast; but the true artist will always 
contrive, first, to tone them into proper subservience to the 
predominant aim, and, secondly, to enveil them, as far as 
possible, in that Beauty which is the atmosphere and the 
essence of the poem. 

Regarding, then, Beauty as my province, my next 
question referred to the fone of its highest manifestation; 
and all experience has shown that this tone is one of 
sadness. Beauty of whatever kind, in its supreme develop- 
ment, invariably excites the sensitive soul to tears. Mel- 
ancholy is thus the most legitimate of all the poetical 
tones. 

The length, the province, and the tone, being thus 
determined, I betook myself to ordinary induction, with 
the view of obtaining some artistic piquancy which might 
serve me as a key-note in the construction of the poem— 
some pivot upon which the whole structure might turn. 
In carefully thinking over all the usual artistic effects— 
or more properly points, in the theatrical sense—I did not 
fail to perceive immediately that no one had been so uni- 
versally employed as that of the refrain. The universality 
of its employment sufficed to assure me of its intrinsic 
value, and spared me the necessity of submitting it to 
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analysis. I considered it, however, with regard to its sus- 
ceptibility of improvement, and soon saw it to be in a 
primitive condition. As commonly used, the refrain, or 
burden, not only is limited to lyric verse, but depends for 
its impression upon the force of monotone—both in sound 
and thought. The pleasure is deduced solely from the 
sense of identity—of repetition. I resolved to diversify, 
and so heighten, the effect, by adhering, in general, to the 
monotone of sound, while I continually varied that of 
thought: that is to say, I determined to produce contin- 
uously novel effects, by the variation of the application of 
the refrain—the refrain itself remaining, for the most 
part, unvaried. 

These points being settled, I next bethought me of the 
nature ot my refrain. Since its application was to be 
repeatedly varied, it was clear that the refrain itself must 
be brief, for there would have been an insurmountable 
difficulty in frequent variations of application in any 
sentence of length. In proportion to the brevity of the 
sentence, would, of course, be the facility of the variation. 
This led me at once to a single word as the best refrain. 

The question now arose as to the character of the word. 
Having made up my mind to a refrain, the division of 
the poem into stanzas was, of course, a corollary; the 
refrain forming the close to each stanza. That such a 
close, to have force, must be sonorous and susceptible of 
protracted emphasis, admitted no doubt; and these con- 
siderations inevitably led me to the long o as the most 
sonorous vowel in connection with r as the most pro- 
ducible consonant. 

The sound of the refrain being thus determined, it 
became necessary to select a word embodying this sound 
and at the same time in the fullest possible keeping with 
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that melancholy which I had predetermined as the tone of 
the poem. In such a search it would have been absolutely, 
impossible to overlook the word “Nevermore.” In fact, 
it was the very first which presented itself. 

The desideratum was a pretext for the continuous use 
of the one word “Nevermore.” In observing the difficulty 
which I at once found in inventing a sufficiently plausible 
reason for its continuous repetition, I did not fail to per- 
ceive that this difficulty arose solely from the pre-assump- 
tion that the word was to be so continuously or monoto- 
nously spoken by a human being; I did not fail to perceive 
in short, that the difficulty lay in the reconciliation of this 
monotony with the exercise of reason on the part of the 
creature repeating the word. Here, then, immediately 
arose the idea of a mon-reasoning creature capable of 
speech; and very naturally, a parrot, in the first instance, 
suggested itself, but was superseded forthwith by a Raven 
as equally capable of speech and infinitely more in keeping 
with the intended tone. 

I had now gone so far as the conception of a Raven— 
the bird of ill-omen—monotonously repeating the one 
word, “Nevermore,” at the conclusion of each stanza, in 
a poem of melancholy tone, and in length about one hun- 
dred lines. Now, never losing sight of the object supreme- 
ness, or perfection, at all points, I asked myself—‘‘Of all 
melancholy topics what, according to the universal under- 
standing of mankind, is the most melancholy?” Death— 
was the obvious reply. “And when,” I said, “is the most ~ 
melancholy of topics most poetical?” From what I have 
already explained at some length, the answer here also is 
obvious—“‘When it most closely allies itself to Beauty; 
the death, then, of a beautiful woman is, unquestionably, 
the most poetical topic in the world—and equally is it 
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beyond doubt that the lips best suited for such a topic are 
those of a bereaved lover.” 

I had now to combine the two ideas, of a lover lament- 
ing his deceased mistress and a Raven continuously re- 
peating the word “Nevermore.” I had to combine these, 
bearing in mind my design of varying at every turn the 
application of the word repeated ; but the only intelligible 
mode of such combination is that of imagining the Raven 
employing the word in answer to the queries of the lover. 
And here it was that I saw at once the opportunity 
afforded for the effect on which I had been depending— 
that is to say, the effect of the variation of application. 
I saw that I could make the first query propounded by the 
lover—the first query to which the Raven should reply 
“Nevermore” —that I could make this first inquiry a com- 
monplace one, the second less so, the third still less, and 
so on, until at length the lover, startled from his original 
nonchalance by the melancholy character of the word 
itself, by its frequent repetition and by a consideration of 
the ominous reputation of the fowl that uttered it, is at 
length excited to superstition, and wildly propounds 
queries of a far different character—queries whose solution 
he has passionately at heart—propounds them half in 
superstition and half in that species of despair which de- 
lights in self-torture—propounds them, not altogether be- 
cause he believes in the prophetic or demoniac character 
of the bird (which, reason assures him, is merely repeating 
a lesson learned by rote), but because he experiences a 
frenzied pleasure in so modelling his questions as to re- 
ceive from the expected “Nevermore” the most delicious 
because the most intolerable of sorrow. Perceiving the 
opportunity thus afforded me—or, more strictly, thus 
forced upon me in the progress of the construction—I first 
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established in mind the climax, or concluding query—that 
query to which “Nevermore” should be in the last place 
an answer—that query in reply to which this word 
“Nevermore” should involve the utmost conceivable 
amount of sorrow and despair. 

Here then the poem may be said to have its beginning 
—at the end, where all works of art should begin; for it 
was here, at this point of my preconsiderations, that I first 
put pen to paper in the composition of the stanza :— 


“Prophet,” said I, “thing of evil—prophet still, if bird or devil. 

By that Heaven that bends above us, by that God we both adore, 

Tell this soul with sorrow laden if, within the distant Aidenn, 

It shall clasp a sainted maiden whom the angels name Lenore, 

Clasp a rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name 
Lenore!” 


Quoth the Raven, “Nevermore.” 


I composed this stanza, at this point, first, that by estab- 
lishing the climax I might the better vary and graduate, 
as regards seriousness and importance, the preceding 
queries of the lover, and, secondly, that I might definitely 
settle the rhythm, the metre, and the length and general 
arrangement of the stanza, as well as graduate the stanzas 
which were to precede so that none of them might surpass 
this in rhythmical effect. Had I been able, in the sub- 
sequent composition, to construct more vigorous stanzas, 
I should, without scruple, have purposely enfeebled them, 
so as not to interfere with the climacteric effect. 

And here I may as well say a few words of the versi-. 
fication. My first object (as usual) was originality. The 
extent to which this has been neglected in versification, is 
one of the most unaccountable things in the world. Ad- 
mitting that there is little possibility of variety in mere 
rhythm, it is still clear that the possible varieties of metre 
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and stanza are absolutely infinite—and yet, for centuries, 
no man, in verse, has ever done, or ever seemed to think 
of doing, an original thing. ‘The fact is, that originality 
(unless in minds of very unusual force) is by no means 
a matter, as some suppose, of impulse or intuition. In 
general, to be found, it must be elaborately sought, and, 
although a positive merit of the highest class, demands in 
its attainment less of invention than negation. 

Of course, I pretend to no originality in either the 
rhythm or metre of the “Raven.” ‘The former is trochaic, 
the latter is octometer acatalectic, alternating with hep- 
tameter catalectic repeated in the refrain of the fifth verse, 
and terminating with tetrameter catalectic. Less pedan- 
tically—the feet employed throughout (trochees) consist 
of a long syllable followed by a short; the first line of the 
stanza consists of eight of these feet, the second of seven 
and a half (in effect two-thirds), the third of eight, the 
fourth of seven and a half, the fifth the same, the sixth 
three and a half. Now, each of these lines, taken in- 
dividually, has been employed before, and what originality 
the “Raven” has is in their combination into stanza; 
nothing even remotely approaching this combination has 
ever been. attempted. The effect of this originality of 
combination is aided by other unusual and some altogether 
novel effects, arising from an extension of the application 
of the principles of rhyme and alliteration. 

The next point to be considered was the mode of bring- 
ing together the lover and the Raven; and the first branch 
of this consideration was the locale. For this the most 
natural suggestion might seem to be a forest, or the fields; 
but it has always appeared to me that a close circum- 
spection of space is absolutely necessary to the effect of 
insulated incident :—it has the force of a frame to a pic- 
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‘ture. It has an indisputable moral power in keeping con- 
centrated the attention, and of course, must not be con- 
founded with mere unity of place. 

I determined, then, to place the lover in his chamber— 
in a chamber rendered sacred to him by memories of her 
who had frequented it. The room is represented as richly 
furnished—this is mere pursuance of the ideas I have 
already explained on the subject of Beauty, as the sole true 
poetical thesis. 

‘The locale being thus determined, I had now to intro- 
duce the bird, and the thought of introducing him through 
the window was inevitable. The idea of making the lover 
suppose in the first instance that the flapping of the wings 
of the bird against the shutter is a “tapping” at the door, 
originated in a wish to increase, by prolonging, the reader’s 
curiosity, and in a desire to admit the incidental effect 
arising from the lover’s throwing open the door, finding 
all dark, and thence adopting the half-fancy that it was the 
spirit of his mistress that knocked. 

I made the night tempestuous, first, to account for the 
Raven’s seeking admission, and secondly, for the effect of 
contrast with the (physical) serenity within the chamber. 

I made the bird alight on the bust of Pallas, also for 
the effect of contrast between the marble and the plumage 
—it being understood that the bust was absolutely sug- 
gested by the bird; the bust of Pallas being chosen, first, 
as most in keeping with the scholarship of the lover, and, 
secondly, for the sonorousness of the word, Pallas, itself. 

About the middle of the poem, also, I have availed 
myself of the force of contrast with a view of deepening 
the ultimate impression. For example, an air of the fan- 
tastic, approaching as nearly to the ludicrous as was ad- 
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missible, is given to the Raven’s entrance. He comes in 
“with many a flirt and flutter.” 


Not the Jeast obeisance made he; not a minute stopped or 
stayed he; 
But, with mien of lord or lady, perched above my chamber 


door. 


In the two stanzas which follow, the design is more 
obviously carried out :— 
Then this ebony bird beguiling my sad fancy into smiling 


By the grave and stern decorum of the countenance it wore— 
“Though thy crest be shorn and shaven, thou,” I said, “are sure 


no craven, 

Ghastly grim and ancient Raven wandering from the nightly 
shore: 

Tell me what thy lordly name is on the Night’s Plutonian 
shore!” 


Quoth the Raven, “Nevermore.” 


Much I marvelled this ungainly fowl to hear discourse so 
plainly, 
Though its answer little meaning—little relevancy bore; 
For we cannot help agreeing that no living human being 
Ever yet was blessed with seeing bird above his chamber door, 
Bird or beast upon the sculptured bust above his chamber door, 
With such name as “Nevermore.” 


The efféct of the dénouement being thus provided for, 
I immediately drop the fantastic for a tone of the most 
profound seriousness :—this tone commencing in the stanza 
directly following the one last quoted, with the line, 


But the Raven, sitting lonely on the placid bust, spoke only, ete. 


From this epoch the lover no longer jests—no longer 
sees anything even of the fantastic in the Raven’s de- 
meanor. He speaks of him as a “grim, ungainly, ghastly, 
gaunt, and ominous bird of yore,” and feels the “fiery 
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eyes” burning into his “bosom’s core.” ‘This revolution 
of thought, or fancy, on the lover’s part, is intended to 
induce a similar one on the part of the reader—to bring 
the mind into a proper frame for the dénouement which 
is now brought about as rapidly and as directly as possible. 

With the dénouwement proper—with the Raven’s reply 
“Nevermore,” to the lover’s final demand if he shall meet 
his mistress in another world—the poem, in its obvious 
phase, that of a simple narrative, may be said to have 
its completion. So far, everything is within the limits 
of the accountable, of the real. A raven, having learned 
by rote the single word “Nevermore” and having escaped 
from the custody of its owner, is driven at midnight 
through the violence of a storm to seek admission at, 
a window from which a light still gleams—the chamber- 
window of a student, occupied half in poring over a 
volume, half in dreaming of a beloved mistress deceased. 
The casement being thrown open at the fluttering of the 
bird’s wings, the bird itself perches on the most convenient 
seat out of the immediate reach of the student, who, 
amused by the incident and the oddity of the visitor’s 
demeanor, demands of it, in jest and without looking for 
a reply, its name. The raven addressed, answers with its 
customary word, “Nevermore”—a word which finds im- 
mediate echo in the melancholy heart of the student, who, 
giving utterance aloud to certain thoughts suggested by 
the occasion, is again startled by the fowl’s repetition of 
“Nevermore.” The student now guesses the state of the 
case, but is impelled, as I have before explained, by the 
human thirst for self-torture, and in part by superstition, 
to propound such queries to the bird as will bring him, the 
lover, the most of the luxury of sorrow, through the an- 
ticipated answer “Nevermore.” With the indulgence, to 
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the extreme, of this self-torture, the narration, in what 
I have termed its first or obvious phase, has a natural 
termination, and so far there has been no overstepping of 
the limits of the real. 

But in subjects so handled, however skilfully, or with 
however vivid an array of incident, there is always a 
certain hardness or nakedness, which repels the artistical 
eye. Two things are invariably required: first, some 
amount of complexity, or more properly, adaptation; and, 
secondly, some amount of suggestiveness, some under- 
current, however indefinite, of meaning. It is this latter, 
in especial, which imparts to a work of art so much of that 
richness (to borrow from colloquy a forcible term) which 
we are too fond. of confounding with the ideal. It is the 
excess of the suggested meaning—it is the rendering this 
the upper instead of the under current of the theme— 
which turns into prose (and that of the very flattest kind), 
the so-called poetry of the so-called transcendentalists. 

Holding these opinions, I added the two concluding 
stanzas of the poem—their suggestiveness being thus made 
to pervade all the narrative which has preceded them. The 
under-current of meaning is rendered first apparent in the 


lines— “* 


“Take thy beak from out my heart, and take thy form from off 


my door!” 
Quoth the Raven, “Nevermore!” 


It will be observed that the words, “from out my 
heart,” involve the first metaphorical expression in the 
poem. They, with the answer, “Nevermore,” dispose the 
mind to seek a moral in all that has been previously nar- 
rated. The reader begins now to regard the Raven as 
emblematical—but it is not until the very last line of the 
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very last stanza that the intention of making him em- 
blematical of Mournful and Neverending Remembrance 
is permitted distinctly to be seen:— 


And the Raven, never flitting, still is sitting, still is sitting, 
On the pallid bust of Pallas just above my chamber door; 
And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon’s that is dream- | 


ing, | 
And the lamplight o’er him streaming throws his shadow on 
the floor; 


And my soul from out that shadow that lies floating on the floor 
Shall be lifted—nevermore. cm & | 




















ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
, (1850-1894) 


ON SOME TECHNICAL ELEMENTS OF 
STYLE IN LITERATURE? 


HERE is nothing more. disenchanting to man than 

to be shown the spr:ngs and mechanism of any art. 
All our arts and occupations lie wholly on the surface; 
it is on the surface that we perceive their beauty, fitness, 
and significance; and to pry below is to be appalled by 
their emptiness and shocked by the coarseness of the 
strings and pulleys. In a similar way, psychology itself, 
when pushed to any nicety, discovers an abhorrent bald- 
ness, but rather from the fault of our analysis than from 
any poverty native to the mind. And perhaps in aesthet- 
ics the reason is the same: those disclosures which seem 
fatal to the dignity of art, seem so perhaps only in the 
proportion of our ignorance; and those conscious and un- 
conscious “artifices which it seems unworthy of the serious 
artist to employ, were yet, if we had the power to trace 
them to their springs, indications of a delicacy of the sense 
fingr than we conceive, and hints of ancient harmonies in 
nature. ‘This ignorance at least is largely irremediable. 
We shall never learn the affinities of beauty, for they lie 
too deep in nature and too far back in the mysterious 
history of man. The amateur, in consequence, will always 
grudgingly receive details of method, which can be stated 

1Reprinted by kind permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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but can never wholly be explained; nay, on the principle 
laid down in Hudibras, that 


“still the less they understand, 
The more they admire the sleight-of-hand,” 


many are conscious at each new disclosure of a diminution 
in the ardor of their pleasure. I must therefore warn 
that well-known character, the general reader, that I am 
here embarked upon a most distasteful business: taking 
down the picture from the wall and looking on the back; 
and like the inquiring child, pulling the musical cart to 
pieces. 

1. Choice of Words—The art of literature stands 
apart from among its sisters, because the material in which 
the literary artist works is the dialect of life; hence, on 
the one hand, a strange freshness and immediacy of ad- 
dress to the public mind, which is ready prepared to under- 
stand it; but hence, on the other, a singular limitation. 
The sister arts enjoy the use of a plastic and ductile 
material, like the modeller’s clay; literature alone is con- 
demned to: work in mosaic with finite and quite rigid 
words. You have seen these blocks, dear to the nursery ; 
this one a pillar, that a pediment, a third’a window or a 
vase. It is with blocks of just such arbitrary size and 
figure that the literary architect is condemned to design 
the palace of his art. Nor is this all; for since these 
blocks, or words, are the acknowledged currency of our. 
daily affairs, there.are here possible none of those sup- 
pressions by which other arts obtain relief, continuity, and 
vigor: no hieroglyphic touch, no smoothed impasto, no 
inscrutable shadow, as in painting; no blank wall, as in 
architecture; but every word, phrase, sentence, and para- 
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graph must move in a logical progression, and convey a 
definite conventional import. 

Now the first merit which attracts in the pages of a 
good writer, or the talk of a brilliant conversationalist, 
is the apt choice and contrast of the words employed. It 
is, indeed, a strange art to take these blocks, rudely con- 
ceived for the purpose of the market or the bar, and by 
tact of application touch them to the finest meanings and 
distinctions, restore to them their primal energy, wittily 
shift them to another issue, or make of them a drum to 
rouse the passions. But though this form of merit is with- 
out doubt the most sensible and seizing, it is far from 
being equally present in all writers. The effect of words 
in Shakespeare, their singular justice, significance, and 
poetic charm, is different, indeed, from the effect of words 
in Addison or Fielding. Or, to take an example nearer 
home, the words in Carlyle seem electrified into an energy 
of lineament, like the faces of men furiously moved; 
whilst the words in Macaulay, apt enough to convey his 
meaning, harmonious enough in sound, yet glide from the 
memory like undistinguished elements in a general effect. 
But the first class of writers have no monopoly of literary 
merit. There is a sense in which Addison is superior to 
Carlyle ;"a sense in which Cicero is better than Tacitus, 
in which Voltaire excels Montaigne: it certainly lies not 
in the choice of words; it lies not in the interest or value 
of the matter; it lies not in force of intellect, of poetry, or 
of humor. ‘The first are but infants to the three second; 
and yet each, in a particular point of literary art, excels 
his superior in the whole. What is that point? 

2. The Web—tLiterature, although it stands apart by 
reason of the great destiny and general use of its medium 
in the affairs of men, is yet an art like other arts. Of 
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these we may distinguish two great classes: those arts, 
like sculpture, painting, acting, which are representative, 
or, as used to be said very clumsily, imitative; and those, 
like architecture, music, and the dance, which are self- 
sufficient, and merely presentative. Each class, in right 
of this distinction, obeys principles apart; yet both may 
claim a common ground of existence, and it may be said 
with sufficient justice that the motive and end of any art 
whatever is to make a pattern; a pattern, it may be, of 
colors, of sounds, of changing attitudes, geometrical 
figures, or imitative lines; but still a pattern, That is the 
plane on which these sisters meet; it is by this that they 
are arts; and if it be well they should at times forget 
their childish origin, addressing their intelligence to virile 
tasks, and performing unconsciously that necessary func- 
tion of their life, to make a pattern, it is still imperative 
that the pattern shall be made. 

Music and literature, the two temporal arts, contrive 
their pattern of sounds in time; or, in other words of 
sounds and pauses. Communication may be made in 
broken words, the business of life be carried on with sub- 
stantives alone; but that is not what we call literature; 
and the true business of the literary artist is to plait or 
weave his meaning, involving it around itself; so that each 
sentence, by successive phrases, shall first come into a kind 
of knot, and then, after a moment of suspended meaning, 
solve and clear itself. In every properly constructed 
sentence there should be observed this knot or hitch; so” 
that (however delicately ) we are led to foresee, to expect, 
and then to welcome the successive phrases. The pleasure 
may be heightened by an element of surprise, as, very 
grossly, in the common figure of the antithesis, or, with 
much greater subtlety, where ar. antithesis is first suggested 
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and then deftly evaded. Each phrase, besides, is to be 
comely in itself; and between the implication and the evo- 
- lution of the sentence there should be a satisfying equipoise 
of sound; for nothing more often disappoints the ear than 
a sentence solemnly and sonorously prepared, and hastily 
and weakly finished. Nor should the balance be too 
striking and exact, for the one rule is to be infinitely 
various; to interest, to disappoint, to surprise, and yet still 
to gratify; to be ever changing, as it were, the stitch, and 
yet still to give the effect of an ingenious neatness. 

The conjuror juggles with two oranges, and our pleas- 
ure in beholding him springs from this, that neither is for 
an instant overlooked or sacrificed. So with the writer. 
His pattern, which is to please the supersensual ear, is yet 
addressed, throughout and first of all, to the demands of 
logic. Whatever be the obscurities, whatever the in- 
tricacies of the argument, the neatness of the fabric must 
not suffer, or the artist has been proven unequal to his 
design. And, on the other hand, no form of words must 
be selected, no knot must be tied among the phrases, unless 
knot and word be precisely what is wanted to forward*and 
illuminate the argument; for to fail in this is to swindle 
in the game. The genius of prose rejects the cheville no 
less emphatically than the laws of verse; and the cheville, 
I should perhaps explain to some of my readers, is any 
meaningless or very watered phrase employed to strike a 
balance in the sound. Pattern and argument live in each 
other; and it is by the brevity, clearness, charm, or em- 
phasis of the second, that we judge the strength and fitness 
of the first. 

Style is synthetic; and the artist, seeking, so to speak, 
a peg to plait about, takes up at once two or more elements 
or two or more views of the subject in hand; combines, 
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implicates, and contrasts them; and while, in one sense, 
he was merely seeking an occasion for the necessary knot, 
he will be found, in the other, to have greatly enriched 
the meaning, or to have transacted the work of two 
sentences in the space of one. In the change from the 
successive shallow statements of the old chronicler to the 
dense and luminous flow of highly synthetic narrative, 
there is implied a vast amount of both philosophy and wit. 
The philosophy we clearly see, recognizing in the synthetic 
writer a far more deep and stimulating view of life, and 
a far keener sense of the generation and affinity of events. 
The wit we might imagine to be lost; but it is not so, for 
it is just that wit, these perpetual nice contrivances, these 
difficulties overcome, this double purpose attained, these 
two oranges kept simultaneously dancing in the air, that, 
consciously or not, afford the reader his delight. Nay, and 
this wit, so little recognized, is the necessary organ of that 
philosophy which we so much admire. That style is there- 
fore the most perfect, not as fools say, which is the most 
natural, for the most natural is the disjointed babble of the 
chronicler; but which attains the highest degree of elegant 
and pregnant implication unobtrusively; or if obtrusively, 
then with the greatest gain to sense and vigor. Even the 
derangement of the phrases from their (so-called) natural 
order is luminous for the mind; and it is by the means of 
such designed reversal that the elements of a judgment 
may be most pertinently marshalled, or the stages of a : 
complicated action most perspicuously bound into one. 
The web, then, or the pattern: a web at once sensuous 
and logical, an elegant and pregnant texture: that is style, 
that is the foundation of the art of literature. Books in- 
deed continue to be read, for the interest of the fact or 
fable, in which this quality is poorly represented, but still 
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it will be there. And, on the other hand, how many do 
we continue to peruse and reperuse with pleasure whose 
only merit is the elegance of texture? I am tempted to 
_ mention Cicero; and since Mr. Anthony Trollope is dead, 
I will. It is a poor diet for the mind, a very colorless and 
toothless “criticism of life’; but we enjoy the pleasure of 
a most intricate and dexterous pattern, every stitch a 
model at once of elegance and of good sense; and the two 
oranges, even if one of them be rotten, kept dancing with 
inimitable grace. 

Up to this moment I have had my eye mainly upon 
prose; for though in verse also the implication of the 
logical texture is a crowning beauty, yet in verse it may be 
dispensed with. You would think that here was a death- 
blow to all I have been saying; and far from that, it is 
but a new illustration of the principle involved. For if 
the versifier is not bound to weave a pattern of his own, 
it is because another pattern has been formally imposed 
upon him by the laws of verse. For that is the essence of 
a prosody. Verse may be rhythmical; it may be merely 
alliterative ; it may, like the French, depend wholly on the 
(quasi) regular recurrence of the rhyme; or, like the 
Hebrew, it may consist in the strangely fanciful device of 
repeating the same idea. It does not matter on what 
principle the law is based, so it be a law. It may be pure 
convention; it may have no inherent beauty; all that we 
have a right to ask of any prosody is, that it shall lay 
down a pattern for the writer, and that what it lays down 
shall be neither too easy nor too hard. Hence it comes 
that it is much easier for men of equal facility to write 
fairly pleasing verse than reasonably interesting prose ; for 
in prose the pattern itself has to be invented, and the dif- 
ficulties first created before they can be solved. Hence, 
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again, there follows the peculiar greatness of the true 
versifier: such as Shakespeare, Milton, and Victor Hugo, 
whom I place beside them as versifier merely, not as poet. 
These not only knit and knot the logical texture of the 
style with all the dexterity and strength of prose; they 
not only fill up the pattern of the verse with infinite 
variety and sober wit; but they give us, besides, a rare and 
special pleasure, by the art, comparable to that of counter- 
point, with which they follow at the same time, and now 
contrast, and now combine, the double pattern of the 
texture and the verse. Here the sounding line concludes, 
a little further on, the well-knit sentence; and yet a little 
further, and both will reach their solution on the same 
ringing syllable. The best that can be offered by the best 
writer of prose is to show us the development of the idea 
and the stylistic pattern proceed hand in hand, sometimes 
by an obvious and triumphant effort, sometimes with a 
great air of ease and nature. The writer of verse, by 
virtue of conquering another difficulty, delights us with a 
new series of triumphs. He follows three purposes where 
his rival followed only two; and the change is of precisely 
the same nature as that from melody to harmony. Or if 
you prefer to return to the juggler, behold him now, to 
the vastly increased enthusiasm of the spectators, juggling 
with three oranges instead of two. Thus it is: added dif- 
ficulty, added beauty; and the pattern, with every fresh 
element, becoming more interesting in itself. 

Yet it must not be thought that verse is simply an: 
addition; something is lost as well as something gained ; 
and there remains plainly traceable, in comparing the best 
prose with the best verse, a certain broad distinction of 
method in the web. ‘Tight as the versifier may draw the 
knot of logic, yet for the ear he still leaves the tissue of 
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the sentence floating somewhat loose. In prose, the sen- 
tence turns upon a pivot, nicely balanced, and fits into 
itself with an obtrusive neatness like a puzzle. The ear 
remarks and is singly gratified by this return and balance; 
while in verse it is all diverted to the measure. To find 
comparable passages is hard; for either the versifier is 


_ hugely the superior of the rival, or if he be not, and still 


persist in his more delicate enterprise, he falls to be as 
widely his inferior. But let us select them from the 
pages of the same writer, one who was ambidexter; let 
us take, for instance, Rumor’s Prologue to the Second 
Part of Henry IV, a fine flourish of eloquence in Shake- 
speare’s second manner, and set it side by side with Fal- 
staff’s praise of sherries, act iv, scene 1; or let us compare 


the beautiful prose spoken throughout by Rosalind and 


Orlando; compare, for example, the first speech of all, 
Orlando’s speech to Adam, with what passage it shall 
please you to select—the Seven Ages from the same play, 
or even such a stave of nobility as Othello’s farewell to 
war; and still you will be able to perceive, if you have an 
ear for that class of music, a certain superior degree of 


organization in the prose; a compacter fitting of the parts; 


a balance in the swing and the return as of a throbbing 
pendulum. We must not, in things temporal, take from 
those who have little, the little that they have; the merits 
of prose are inferior, but they are not the same; it is a 
little kingdom, but an independent. 

3. Rhythm of the Phrase—Some way back, I used a 
word which still awaits an application. Each phrase, I 
said, was to be comely; but what is a comely phrase? In 
all ideal and material points, literature, being a repre- 
sentative art, must look for analogies to painting and the 
like; but in what is technical and executive, being a tem- 
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poral art, it must seek for them in music. Each phrase of 
each sentence, like an air or a recitative in music, should 
be so artfully compounded out of long and short, out of 
accented and unaccented, as to gratify the sensual ear. 
And of this the ear is the sole judge. It is impossible to 
lay down laws. Even in our accentual and rhythmic lan- 
guage no analysis can find the secret of the beauty of a 
verse; how much less, then, of those phrases, such as prose 
is built of, which obey no law but to be lawless and yet to 
please? The little that we know of verse (and for my 
part I owe it all to my friend Professor Fleeming Jenkin) 
is, however, particularly interesting in the present connec- 
tion. We have been accustomed to describe the heroic 
line as five iambic feet, and to be filled with pain and con- 
fusion whenever, as by the conscientious schoolboy, we 
have heard our own description put in practice, 


“All night | the dread | less an | gel un | pursued,” * 


goes the schoolboy ; but though we close our ears, we cling 
to our definition, in spite of its proved and naked in- 
sufficiency. Mr. Jenkin was not so easily pleased, and 
readily discovered that the heroic line consists of four 
groups, ar, if you prefer the phrase, contains four pauses: 


“All night | the dreadless | angel | unpursued.” 


Four groups, each practically uttered as one word: the 
first, in this case, an iamb; the second, an amphibrachys} 
the third, a trochee; and the fourth, an amphimacer ; and 
yet our schoolboy, with no other liberty but that of in- 
flicting pain, had triumphantly scanned it as five iambs, 
Perceive, now, this fresh richness of intricacy in the web; 


2 Milton, 
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this fourth orange, hitherto unremarked, but still kept 
flying with the others. What had seemed to be one thing 
it now appears is two; and, like some puzzle in arithmetic, 
the verse is made at the same time to read in fives and to 
read in fours. 

But again, four is not necessary. We do not, indeed, 
find verses in six groups, because there is not room for six 
in the ten syllables; and we do not find verses of two, 
because one of the main distinctions of verse from prose 
resides in the comparative shortness of the group; but it 
is even common to find verses of three. Five is the one 
forbidden number; because five is the number of the feet; 
and if five were chosen, the two patterns would coincide, 
and that opposition which is the life of verse would in- 
stantly be lost. We have here a clue to the effect of poly- 
syllables, above all in Latin, where they are so common 
and make so brave an architecture in the verse; for the 
polysyllable is a group of Nature’s making. If but some 
Roman would return from Hades (Martial, for choice), 
and tell me by what conduct of the voice these thundering 
verses should be uttered—“Aut Lacedaemonium Taren- 
tum,” for a case in point—lI feel as if I should enter at 
last into the full enjoyment of the best of human verses. 

But, again, the five feet are all iambic, or supposed to 
be; by the mere count of syllables the four groups cannot 
be all iambic; as a question of elegance, I doubt if any one 
of them requires to be so; and I am certain that for choice 
no two of them should scan the same. The singular 
beauty of the verse analyzed above is due, so far as 
analysis can carry us, part indeed, to the clever repetition 
of L, D, and N, but part to this variety of scansion in 
the groups. The groups which, like the bar in music, 
break up the verse for utterance, fall uniambically ; and in 
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declaiming a so-called iambic verse, it may so happen that 
we never utter one iambic foot. And yet to this neglect 
of the original beat there is a limit. 


“Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts,”* 


is, with all its eccentricities, a good heroic line; for 
though it scarcely canbe said to indicate the beat of the 
iamb, it certainly suggests no other measure to the ear. 
But begin 


“Mother Athens, eye of Greece,” 


or merely “Mother Athens,” and the game is up, for the 
trochaic beat has been suggested. The eccentric scansion 
of the groups is an adornment; but as soon as the original 
beat has been forgotten, they cease implicitly to be eccen- 
tric. Variety is what is sought; but if we destroy the 
original mould, one of the terms of this variety is lost, and 
we fall back on sameness. Thus, both as to the arith- 
metical measure of the verse, and the degree of regularity 
in scansion, we see the laws of prosody to have one com- 
mon purpose: to keep alive the opposition of two schemes 
simultaneously followed; to keep them notably apart, 
though still coincident; and to balance them with such 
judicial nicety before the reader, that neither shall be 
unperceived and neither signally prevail. 

The rule of rhythm in prose is not so intricate. Here, 
too, we write in groups, or phrases, as I prefer to call 
them, for the prose phrase is greatly longer and is much 
more nonchalantly uttered than the group in verse; so 
that not only is there a greater interval of continuous 
sound between the pauses, but, for that very reason, word 


1 Milton. 
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is linked more readily to word by a more summary enun- 
ciation. Still, the phrase is the strict analogue of the 
group, and successive phrases, like successive groups, must 
differ openly in length and rhythm. The rule of scansion 
in verse is to suggest no measure but the one in hand; in 
prose, to suggest no measure at all. Prose must be rhyth- 
mical, and it may be as much so as you will; but it must 
not be metrical. It may be anything, but it must not be 
verse. A single heroic line may very well pass and not 
disturb the somewhat larger stride of the prose style; but 
one following another will produce an instant impression 
of poverty, flatness, and disenchantment. ‘The same lines 
delivered with the measured utterance of verse, would 
perhaps seem rich in variety. By the more summary 
enunciation proper to prose, as to a more distant vision, 
these niceties of difference are lost. A whole verse is 
uttered as one phrase; and the ear is soon wearied by a 
succession of groups identical in length. The prose writer, 
in fact, since he is allowed to be so much less harmonious, 
is condemned to a perpetually fresh variety of movement 
on a larger scale, and must never disappoint the ear by 
the trot of an accepted metre. And this obligation is the 
third orange with which he has to juggle, the third quality 
which the prose writer must work into his pattern of 
words. It may be thought perhaps that this is a quality 
of ease rather than a fresh difficulty; but such is the in- 
herently rhythmical strain of the English language, that 
the bad writer—and must I take for example that admired 
friend of my boyhood, Captain Reid ?—the inexperienced 
writer, as Dickens in his earlier attempts to be impressive, 
and the jaded writer, as any one may see for himself, all 
tend to fall at once into the production of bad blank 
verse. And here it may be pertinently asked, Why bad? 
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And I suppose it might be enough to answer that no man 
ever made good verse by accident, and that no verse can 
ever sound otherwise than trivial when uttered with the 
delivery of prose. But we can go beyond such answers. 
The weak side of verse is the regularity of the beat, which 
in itself is decidedly less impressive than the movement of 
the nobler prose; and it is just into this weak side, and this 
alone, that our careless writer falls. A peculiar density 
and mass, consequent on the nearness of the pauses, is one 
of the chief good qualities of verse; but this our accidental 
versifier, still following after the swift gait and large 
gestures of prose, does not so much as aspire to imitate. 
Lastly, since he remains unconscious that he is making 
verse at all, it can never occur to him to extract those 
effects of counter-point and opposition which I have re- 
ferred to as the final grace and justification of verse, and, 
I may add, of blank verse in particular. 

4. Contents of the Phrase——Here is a great deal of talk 
about rhythm—and naturally; for in our canorous lan- 
guage rhythm is always at the door. But it must not be 
forgotten that in some languages this element is almost, 
if not quite, extinct, and that in our own it is probably 
decaying. ‘The even speech of many educated Americans 
sounds the note of danger. I should see it go with some- 
thing as bitter as despair, but I should not be desperate. 
As in verse, no element, not even rhythm, is necessary; so, 
in prose also, other sorts of beauty will arise and take the 
place and play the part of those that we outlive. The 
beauty of the expected beat in verse, the beauty in prose 
of its larger and more lawless melody, patent as they are 
to English hearing, are already silent in the ears of our 
next neighbors; for in France the oratorical accent and the 
pattern of the web have almost or altogether succeeded to 
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their places; and the French prose writer would be as- 
tounded at the labors of his brother across the Channel, 
and how a good quarter of his toil, above all invita 


Minerva, is to avoid writing verse. So wonderfully far 


apart have races wandered in spirit, and so hard it is to 
understand the literature next door! 

“Yet French prose is distinctly better than English; and 
French verse, above all while Hugo lives, it will not do 
to place upon one side. What is more to our purpose, a 
phrase or a verse in French is easily distinguishable as 
comely or uncomely. There is then another element of 
comeliness hitherto overlooked in this analysis: the con- 
tents of the phrase. Each phrase in literature is built of 
sounds, as each phrase in music consists of notes. One 
sound suggests, echoes, demands, and harmonizes with 
another; and the art of rightly using these concordances 
is the final art in literature. It used to be a piece of good 
advice to all young writers to. avoid alliteration ; and the 
advice was sound, in so far as it prevented daubing. None 
the less for that, was it abominable nonsense, and the mere 
raving of those blindest of the blind who will not see. 
The beauty of the contents of a phrase, or of a sentence, 
depends «implicitly upon alliteration and upon assonance. 
The vowel demands to be repeated; the consonant de- 
mands to be repeated; and both cry aloud to be per- 
petually varied. You may follow the adventures of a 
letter through any passage that has particularly pleased 
you; find it, perhaps, denied awhile, to tantalize the ear; 
find it fired again at you in a whole broadside; or find it 
pass into congenerous sounds, one liquid or labial melting 
away into another. And you will find another and much 
stranger circumstance. Literature is written by and for 
two senses: a sort of internal ear, quick to perceive “un 
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heard melodies”; and the eye, which directs the pen and 
deciphers the printed phrase. Well, even as there are 
rhymes for the eye, so you will find that there are asso- 
nances and alliterations; that where an author is running 
the open a, deceived by the eye and our strange English 
spelling, he will often show a tenderness for the flat a; 
and that where he is running a particular consonant, he 
will not improbably rejoice to write it down even when it 
is mute or bears a different value. 

Here, then, we have a fresh pattern—a pattern, to speak 
grossly, of letters—which makes the fourth preoccupation 
of the prose writer and the fifth of the versifier. At times 
it is very delicate and hard to perceive, and then perhaps 
most excellent and winning (I say perhaps) ; but at times 
again the elements of this literal melody stand more boldly 
forward and usurp the ear. It becomes, therefore, some- 
what a matter of conscience to select examples; and as I 
cannot very well ask the reader to help me, I shall do the 
next best by giving him the reason of the history of each 
selection. ‘The two first, one in prose, one in verse, I 
chose without previous analysis, simply as engaging pas- 
sages that had long reéchoed in my ear. 

“T cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue, un- 
exercised and unbreathed, that never sallies out and sees 
her adversary, but slinks out of the race where that im- 
mortal garland is to be run for, not without dust and 
heat.” + Down to “virtue,” the current s and R are both 
announced and repeated unobtrusively, and by way of a 
grace-note that almost inseparable group pvF is given en- 
tire? The next phrase is a period of repose, almost ugly 


1 Milton. 

? As pvF will continue to haunt us through our English examples, 
take by way of comparison, this Latin verse, of which it forms a 
chief adornment, and do not hold me answerable for the all too 
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in itself, both s and R still audible, and B given as the last 
fulfillment of pvr. In the next four phrases, from “that 
never” down to “run for,” the mask is thrown off, and, 
but for a slight repetition of the F and v, the whole matter 
turns, almost too obstrusively, on s and R; first s coming 
to the front, and then r. In the concluding phrase all 
‘these favorite letters, and even the flat A, a timid pref- 
erence for which is just perceptible, are discarded at a 
blow and in a bundle; and to make the break more ob- 
vious, every word ends with a dental, and all but one with 
t, for which we have been cautiously prepared since the 
beginning. The singular dignity of the first clause, and 
this hammer-stroke of the last, go far to make the charm 
of this exquisite sentence. But it is fair to own that s 
and R are used a little coarsely. 


“In Xanadu did Kubla Khan (KANDL) 

A stately pleasure-dome decree, (KDLSR) 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran, (KANDLSR) 
Through caverns measureless to man (KANLSR) 

Down to a sunless sea.”* (N DLS) 


Here I have put the analysis of the main group alongside 
the lines; and the more it is looked at, the more interesting 
it will seem. But there are further niceties. In lines two 
and four, the current s is most delicately varied with z. 
In line three, the current flat a is twice varied with the 
open A, already suggested in line two, and both times 
(“where” and “sacred”) in conjunction with the cur- 
rent R. In the same line F and v (a harmony in them- 
selves, even when shorn of their comrade P) are admirably 
contrasted. And in line four there is a marked subsidiary 
Roman freedom of the sense: “Hance volo, que facilis, que palliolata 


vagatur.” 
1 Coleridge. 
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M, which again was announced in line two. I stop from 
weariness, for more might yet be said. 

My next example was recently quoted from Shakespeare 
as an example of the poet’s color sense. Now, I do not 
think literature has anything to do with color, or poets 
any way the better of such a sense; and I instantly at- 
tacked this passage, since “purple” was the word that had 
so pleased the writer of the article, to see if there might 
not be some literary reason for its use. It will be seen that 
I succeeded amply; and I am bound to say I think the pas- 
sage exceptional in Shakespeare—exceptional, indeed, in 
literature; but it_was not I who chose it. 


“The Bagge she sat in, like a BURNished throne 
Burnt on the water: the poop was Beaten gold, 
Purple the sails and so pur’ Fuméd that 
The winds were love-sick with them.”? 


It may be asked why I have put the F of “perfuméd” in 
capitals; and I reply, because this change from P to F is 
the completion of that from B to p, already so adroitly 
carried out. Indeed, the whole passage is a monument of 
curious ingenuity; and it seems scarce worth while to 
indicate the subsidiary s, L, and w. In the same article, 
a second passage from Shakespeare was quoted, once again 
as an example of his color sense: 


“A mole cinque-spotted like the crimson drops 
I’ the bottom of a cowslip.” * 


It is very curious, very artificial, and not worth while to 
analyze at length: I leave it to the reader. But before 
I turn my back on Shakespeare, I should like to quote a 


1 per. 
2 Antony and Cleopatra. 
3 Cymbeline, 
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passage, for my own pleasure, and for a very model of 
every technical art: 


“But, in the wind and tempest of her frown, w. P. V. F. (st) (ow)* 
Distinction, with a loud and powerful fan, w. P. F. (st) (ow) L 


Puffing at all, winnows the light away; W. P. F.L. 
And what hath mass or matter, by itself W.F.L. M.A. 
Lies rich in virtue and unmingled.” * W.L. M. 


From these delicate and choice writers I turned with 
some curiosity to a player of the big drum—Macaulay. 
I had in hand the two-volume edition, and I opened at 
the beginning of the second volume. Here was what I 
read: 


“The violence of revolutions is generally proportioned to the 
degree of the maladministration which has produced them. It is 
therefore not strange that the government of Scotland, having 
been during many years greatly more corrupt than the govern- 
ment of England, should have fallen with a far heavier ruin. 
The movement against the last king of the house of Stuart was in 
England conservative, in Scotland destructive. The English 
complained not of the law, but of the violation of the law.” 


This was plain-sailing enough; it was our old friend 
pvF, floated by the liquids in a body ; but as I read on, and 
turned the pages, and still found pvr with his attendant 
liquids, I confess my mind misgave me utterly. This could 
be no trick of Macaulay’s; it must be the nature of the 
English tongue. In a kind of despair, I turned half-way 
through the volume; and coming upon his lordship dealing 
with General Cannon, and fresh from Claverhouse and 
Killiecrankie, here, with elucidative spelling, was my 
reward: — 


“Meanwhile the disorders of Kannon’s Kamp went on inkreas- 
ing. He xalled a kouncil of war to Konsider what kourse it 

1 The v is in “of.” 

2Troilus and Cressida. 
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would be advisable to take. But as soon as the Kouncil had met, 
a preliminary Kuestion was raised. The army was almost 
eksKlusively a Highland army. The recent viktory had been 
won exksKlusively by Highland warriors. Great chiefs who 
had brought siks or seven hundred fighting men into the field 
did not think it fair that they should be outvoted by gentlemen 
from Ireland, and from the Low Kountries, who bore indeed 
King James’s Kommission, and were Kalled Kolonels and Kap- 
tains, but who were Kolonels without regiments and Kaptains 
without Kompanies.” 


A moment of Fv in all this world of K’s!_ It was not the 
English language, then, that was an instrument of one 
string, but Macaulay that was an incomparable dauber. 
It was probably from this barbaric love of repeating the 
Same sound, rather than from any design of clearness, 
that he acquired his irritating habit of repeating words; 
I say the one rather than the other, because such a trick 
of the ear is deeper-seated and more original in man than 
any logical consideration. Few writers, indeed, are prob- 
ably conscious of the length to which they push this mel- 
ody of letters. One, writing very diligently, and only 
concerned about the meaning of his words and the rhythm 
of his phrases, was struck into amazement by the eager 
triumph with which he cancelled one expression to sub- 
stitute another. Neither changed the sense; both being 
monosyllables, neither could affect the scansion; and it 
was only by looking back on what he had already written 
that the mystery was solved: the second word contained 


an open A, and for nearly half a page he had been riding , 


that vowel to the death. 

In practice, I should add, the ear is not always so 
exacting ; and ordinary writers, in ordinary moments, con- 
tent themselves with avoiding what is harsh, and here and 
there, upon a rare occasion, buttressing a phrase, or linking 
two together, with a patch of assonance or a momentary 
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jingle of alliteration. ‘To understand how constant is 
this preoccupation of good writers, even where its results 
are least obstrusive, it is only necessary to turn to the bad. 
There, indeed, you will find cacophony supreme, the rattle 
of incongruous consonants only relieved by the jaw-break- 
ing hiatus, and whole phrases not to be articulated by the 
powers of man. 

Conclusion—We may now briefly enumerate the ele- 
ments of style. We have, peculiar to the prose writer, the 
task of keeping his phrases large, rhythmical, and pleasing 
to the ear, without ever allowing them to fall into the 
strictly metrical: peculiar to the versifier, the task of 
combining and contrasting his double, treble, and quad- 


_ruple pattern, feet and groups, logic and metre—har- 


~ 


monious in diversity: common to both, the task of artfully 
combining the prime elements of language into phrases 
that shall be musical in the mouth; the task of weaving 
their argument into a texture of committed phrases and of 
rounded periods—but this particularly binding in the case 
of prose: and, again common to both, the task of choosing 
apt, explicit, and communicative words. We begin to see 
now what an intricate affair is any perfect passage; how 


_ many faculties, whether of taste or pure reason, must be 


held upon the stretch to make it; and why, when it is 
made, it should afford us so complete a pleasure. From 


_ the arrangement of according letters, which is altogether 


arabesque and sensual, up to the architecture of the elegant 


_and pregnant sentence, which is a vigorous act of the pure 


intellect, there is scarce a faculty in man but has been 


exercised. We need not wonder, then, if perfect sentences 
_ are rare, and perfect pages rarer. 
“- 
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HENRY SEIDEL CANBY (1878- ___) 
. BACK TO NATURE? 


O one tendency in life as we live it in America 
to-day is more characteristic than the impulse, as 
recurrent as summer, to take to the woods. Sometimes 
it disguises itself under the name of science; sometimes it 
is mingled with hunting and the desire to kill; often it is 
sentimentalized and leads strings of gaping ‘‘students” 
bird-hunting through the wood lot; and again it perilously 
resembles a desire to get back from civilization and go “on 


the loose.” Say your worst of it, still the fact remains 


that more Americans go back to nature for one reason or 
another annually than any civilized men before them. 


And more Americans, I fancy, are studying nature in 


clubs or public schools—or, in summer camps and the Boy 
Scouts, imitating nature’s creatures, the Indian and the 


_ pioneer—than even statistics could make believable. 


=e 


What is the cause? In life, it is perhaps some survival 
of the pioneering instinct, spending itself upon fishing, or 
bird-hunting, or trail hiking, much as the fight instinct 
leads us to football, or the hunt instinct sends every dog 
sniffing at dawn through the streets of his town. Not 
everyone is thus atavistic, if this be atavism; not every 
American is sensitive to spruce spires, or the hermit 


1From Definitions, by Henry S. Canby, copyright, 1922, by 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc. Reprinted through the kind 


permission of the author and the publisher. 
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thrush’s chant, or white water in a forest gorge, or the 
meadow lark across the frosted fields. Naturally. The 
surprising fact is that in a bourgeois civilization like ours, 
so many are affected. 

And yet what a criterion nature love or nature indif- 
ference is. It seems that if I can try a man by a silent 
minute in the pines, the view of a jay pirating through 
the bushes, spring odors, or December flush on evening 
snow, I can classify him by his reactions. Just where I 
do not know; for certainly I do not put him beyond the 
pale if his response is not as mine. And yet he will differ, 
I feel sure, in more significant matters. He is not alto- 
gether of my world. Nor does he enter into this essay. 
There are enough without him, and of every class. In 
the West, the very day laborer pitches his camp in the 
mountains for his two weeks’ holiday. In the East and 
Middle West every pond with a fringe of hemlocks, or 
hill view by a trolley line, or strip of ocean beach, has its 
cluster of bungalows where the proletariat perform their 
villeggiatura as the Italian aristocracy did in the days of 
the Renaissance. Patently the impulse exists, and counts 
for something here in America. 

It counts for something, too, in American literature. 
Since our writing ceased being colonial English and began 
to reflect a race in the making, the note of woods-longing 
has been so insistent that one wonders whether here is not 
to be found at last the characteristic “trait” that we have: 
all been patriotically seeking. 

I do not limit myself in this statement to the professed 
“nature writers” of whom we have bred far more than 
any other race with which I am familiar. In the list— 
which I shall not attempt—of the greatest American 
writers, one cannot fail to include Emerson, Hawthorne, 
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Thoreau, Cooper, Lowell, and Whitman. And every one 
of these men was vitally concerned with nature, and some 
were obsessed by it. Lowell was a scholar and man of 
the world, urban therefore; but his poetry is more en- 
riched by its homely New England background than by its 
European polish. Cooper’s ladies and gentlemen are 
puppets merely, his plots melodrama; it is the woods he 
knew, and the creatures of the woods, Deerslayer and 
Chingachgook, that preserve his books. Whitman made 
little distinction between nature and human nature, per- 
haps too little. But read “Out of the Cradle Endlessly 
Rocking” or “The Song of the Redwood Tree,” and see 
how keen and how vital was his instinct for native soil. 
As for Hawthorne, you could make a text-book on nature 
study from his Note Book. He was an imaginative 
moralist first of all; but he worked out his visions in 
terms of New England woods and hills. So did Emer- 
son. The day was “not wholly profane” for him when 
he had “given heed to some natural object.” Thoreau 
needs no proving. He is at the head and forefront of all 
field and forest lovers in all languages and times. 

These are the greater names. The lesser are as leaves 
in the forest; Audubon, Burroughs, Muir, Clarence King, 
Lanier—the stream broadening and shallowing through 
earnest forest lovers, romantic “nature fakers,” literary 
sportsmen, amiable students, and tens of thousands of 
teachers inculcating this American tendency in another 
generation. The phenomenon asks for an explanation. It 
is more than a category of American literature that I am 
presenting; it is an American trait. 

The explanation I wish to proffer in this essay may 
sound fantastical ; most explanations that explain anything 
usually do—at first. I believe that this vast rush of nature 
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into American literature is more than a mere reflection of 
a liking for the woods. It represents a search for a 
tradition and its capture. 

Good books, like well-built houses, must have tradition 
behind them. ‘The Homers and Shakespeares and Goethes 
spring from rich soil left by dead centuries; they are like: 
native trees that grow so well nowhere else. ‘The little 
writers—hacks who sentimentalize to the last order, and 
display their plot novelties like bargains on an advertising 
page—are just as traditional. ‘The only difference is that 
their tradition goes back to books instead of life. Middle- 
sized authors—the very good and the probably enduring— 
are successful largely because they have gripped a tradi- 
tion and followed it through to contemporary life. This 
is what Thackeray did in Vanity Fair, Howells in The 
Rise of Silas Lapham, and Mrs. Wharton in The House 
of Mirth. But the back-to-nature books—both the sound 
ones and those shameless exposures of the private emotions 
of ground hogs and turtles that call themselves nature 
books—are the most traditional of all. For they plunge 
directly into what might be called the adventures of the 
American subconsciousness. 

It is the subconsciousness that carries tradition into 
literature. ‘That curious reservoir where forgotten expe- 
riences lie waiting in every man’s mind, as vivid as on the 
day of first impression, is the chief concern of psycholo- 
gists nowadays. But it has never yet had due recognition 
from literary criticism. If the subconsciousness is well 
stocked, a man writes truly, his imagination is vibrant 
with human experience, he sets his own humble observa- 
tion against a background of all he has learned and known 
and forgotten of civilization. If it is under-populated, if 
he has done little, felt little, known little of the tradi- 
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tional experiences of the intellect, he writes thinly. He 
can report what he sees, but it is hard for him to create. 
It was Chaucer’s rich subconsciousness that turned his 
simple little story of Chauntecleer into a comment upon 
humanity. Other men had told that story—and made it 
scarcely more than trivial. It is the promptings of for- 
gotten memories in the subconsciousness that give to a 
simple statement the force of old, unhappy things, that 
keep thoughts true to experience, and test fancy by life. 
The subconsciousness is the governor of the waking brain. 
Tradition—which is just man’s memory of man—flows 
through it like an underground river from which rise the 
springs of everyday thinking. If there is anything re- 
markable about a book, look to the subconsciousness of 
the writer and study the racial tradition that it bears. 
Now, I am far from proposing to analyze the American 
subconsciousness. No man can define it.. But of this 
much I am certain. ‘The American habit of going “back 
to nature” means that in our subconsciousness nature is 
peculiarly active. We react to nature as does no other 
race. We are the descendants of pioneers—all of us. 
And if we have not inherited a memory of pioneering 
experiences, at least we possess inherited tendencies and 
desires. The impulse that drove Boone westward may 
nowadays do no more than send some young Boone canoe- 
ing on ‘Temagami, or push him up Marcy or Shasta to 
inexplicable happiness on the top. But the drive is there. 
And furthermore, nature is still strange in America. 
Even now the wilderness is far from no American city. 
Birds, plants, trees, even animals have not, as in Europe, 
been absorbed into the common knowledge of the race. 
There are discoveries everywhere for those who can make 
them. Nature, indeed, is vivid in a surprising number of 
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American brain cells, marking them with a deep and en- 
durable impress. And our flood of nature books has 
served to increase her power. 

It was never so with the European traditions that we 
brought to America with us. ‘That is why no one reads 
early American books. ‘They are pallid. They drew 
upon the least active portion of the American subcon- 
sciousness, and reflect memories not of experience, contact, 
live thought, but of books. Even Washington Irving, 
our first great author, is not free from this indictment. 
If, responding to some obscure drift of his race towards 
humor and the short story, he had not ripened his Augus- 
tan inheritance upon an American hillside, he, too, would | 
by now seem juiceless, withered, like a thousand cuttings 
from English stock planted in forgotten pages of his 
period. It was not until the end of our colonial age and 
the rise of democracy towards Jackson’s day that the rup- 
ture with our English background became sufficiently 
complete to make us fortify pale memories of home by a 
search for fresher, more vigorous tradition. 

We have been searching ever since, and many eminent 
critics think that we have still failed to establish American 
literature upon American soil. The old traditions, of 
course, were essential. Not even the most self-sufficient 
American hopes to establish a brand-new culture. The 
problem has been to domesticate Europe, not to get rid 
of her. But the old stock needed a graft, just as an old 
fruit tree needs a graft. It requires a new tradition. 
We found a tradition in New England; and then New 
England was given over to the alien and her traditions 
became local or historical merely. We found another in 
border life; and then the Wild West reached the Pacific 
and vanished. ‘Time and again we have been flung back 
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upon our English sources, and forced to imitate a litera- 
ture sprung from a riper soil. Of course, this criticism, as 
it stands, is too sweeping. It neglects Mark Twain and 
the tradition of the American boy; it neglects Walt Whit- 
man and the literature of free and turbulent democracy ; 
it neglects Longfellow and Poe, and that romantic tradi- 
tion of love and beauty common to all Western races. 
But, at least, it makes one understand why the American 
writer has passionately sought anything that would put 
an American quality into transplanted style. 

He has been very successful in local color. But then 
local color is local. It is a minor art. In the field of 
human nature he has fought a doubtful battle. An occa- 
sional novel has broken through into regions where it is 
possible to be utterly American even while writing Eng- 
lish. Poems too have followed. But here lie our great 
failures. I do not speak of the “great American novel,” 
yet to come. I refer to the absence of a school of Ameri- 
can fiction, or poetry, or drama, that has linked itself to 
any tradition broader than the romance of the colonies, 
New England of the forties, or the East Side of New 
York. The men who write for all America are mediocre. 
They strike no deeper than a week-old interest in current 
activity. They aim to hit the minute because they are 
shrewd enough to see that for “all America” there is very 
little continuity just now between one minute and the 
next. The America they write is contemptuous of tradi- 
tion, although worshipping convention, which is the tradi- 
tion of the ignorant. The men who write for a fit audi- 
ence though few are too often local or archaic, narrow or 
European, by necessity if not by choice. 

And ever since we began to incur the condescension of 
foreigners by trying to be American, we have been con- 
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scious of this weak-rootedness in our literature and trying 
to remedy it. This is why our flood of nature books for 
a century is so significant. They may seem peculiar in- 
struments for probing tradition—particularly the senti- 
mental ones. ‘The critic has not yet admitted some of 
the heartiest among them—Audubon’s sketches of pioneer 
life, for example—ainto literature at all. And yet, unless 
I am mightily mistaken, they are signs of convalescence as 
clearly as they are symptoms of our disease. These 
United States, of course, are infinitely more important 
than the plot of mother earth upon which they have been 
erected. The intellectual background that we have in- 
herited from Europe is more significant than the moving 
spirit of woods and soil and waters here. ‘The graft, in 
truth, is less valuable than the tree upon which it is 
grafted. Yet it determines the fruit. So with the books 
of our nature lovers. They represent a passionate attempt 
to acclimatize the breed. ‘Thoreau has been our most 
original writer, barring only Whitman. He and his mul- 
titudinous followers, wise and foolish, have helped estab- 
lish us in our new soil. 

I may seem to exaggerate the services of a group of 
writers who, after all, can show but one great name, 
Thoreau’s. I do not think so, for if the heart of the 
nature lover is sometimes more active than his head, the 
earth intimacies he gives us are vital to literature in a very 
practical sense. ‘Thanks to the modern science of geog- 
raphy, we are beginning to understand the profound and 
powerful influence of physical environment upon men. 
The geographer can tell you why Charleston was aristo- 
cratic, why New York is hurried and nervous, why Chi- 
cage is self-confident. He can guess at least why in old 
communities, like Hardy’s Wessex or the North of France, 
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the inhabitants of villages not ten miles apart will differ 
in temperament and often in temper, hill towns varying - 
from lowland village beneath it sometimes more than 
Kansas City from Minneapolis. He knows that the old 
elemental forces—wind, water, fire, and earth—still mold 
men’s thoughts and lives a hundred times more than they 
guess, even when pavements, electric lights, tight roofs, 
and artificial heat seem to make nature only aname. He 
knows that the sights and sounds and smells about us, 
clouds, songs, and wind murmurings, rainwashed earth, 
and fruit trees blossoming, enter into our subconsciousness 
with a power but seldom appraised. Prison life, factory 
service long continued, a clerk’s stool, a housewife’s day- 
long duties,—those things stunt and transform the human 
animal as nothing else, because of all experiences they 
most restrict, most impoverish the natural environment. 
Move a civilization and its literature from one hemisphere 
to another, and their adapting, adjusting services become 
most valuable. Men like Thoreau are worth more than 
we have ever guessed. 

No one has ever written more honest books than 
Thoreau’s Walden, his Autumn, Summer, and the rest. 
There is not one literary flourish in the whole of them, 
although they are done, with consummate literary care; 
nothing but sound, honest observation of the world of 
hill-slopes, waves, flowers, birds, and beasts, and honest, 
shrewd philosophizing as to what it all meant for him, an 
American. Here is a man content to take a walk, fill his 
mind with observation, and then come home to think. 
Repeat the walk, repeat or vary the observation, change 
or expand the thought, and you have Thoreau. No 
wonder he brought: his first edition home, not seriously 
depleted, and made his library of it! “Thoreau needs 
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excerpting to be popular. Most nature books do. But 
not to be valuable. 

For see what this queer genius was doing. Lovingly, 
laboriously, and sometimes a little tediously, he was study- 
ing his environment. For some generations his ancestors 
had lived on a new soil, too busy in squeezing life from it 
to be practically aware of its differences. They and the 
rest had altered Massachusetts. Massachusetts had altered 
them. Why? To what? The answer is not yet ready. 
But here is one descendant who will know at least what 
Massachusetts is—wave, wind, soil, and the life therein 
and thereon. He begins humbly with the little things; 
but humanly, not as the out-and-out scientist goes to work, 
to classify or to study the narrower laws of organic devel- 
opment; or romantically as the sentimentalist, who in- 
tones his “Ah!” at the sight of dying leaves or the cocoow 
becoming moth. It is all human, and yet all intensely 
practical with Thoreau. He envies the Indian not 
because he is “wild,” or “‘free,” or any such nonsense, but 
for his instinctive adaptations to his background,—because 
nature has become traditional, stimulative with him. And 
simply, almost naively, he sets down what he has discov- 
ered. The land I live in is like this or that; such and 
such life lives in it; and this is what it all means for me, 
the transplanted European, for us, Americans, who have 
souls to shape and characters to mold in a new environ- 
ment, under influences subtler than we guess. “I make 
it my business to extract from Nature whatever nutri- 
ment she can furnish me, though at the risk of endless 
iteration. I milk the sky and the earth.” And again: 
“Surely it is a defect in our Bible that it is not truly ours, 
but a Hebrew Bible. The most pertinent illustrations for 
us are to be drawn not from Egypt or Babylonia, but 
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from New England. Natural objects and phenomena 
are the original symbols or types which express our 
thoughts and feelings. Yet American scholars, having 
little or no root in the soil, commonly strive with all their 
might to confine themselves to the imported symbols alone. 
All the true growth and experience, the living speech, they 
would fain reject as ‘Americanisms.’ It is the old error 
which the church, the state, the school, ever commit, 
choosing darkness rather than light, holding fast to the 
old and to tradition. When I really know that our river 
pursues a serpentine course to the Merrimack, shall I con- 
tinue to describe it by referring to some other river, no 
older than itself, which is like it, and call it a meander? 
It is no more meandering than the Meander is musketa- 
quiding.” 

This for Thoreau was going back to nature. Our his- 
torians of literature who cite him as an example of how 
to be American without being strenuous, as an instance of 
leisure nobly earned, are quite wrong. If any man has 
striven to make us at home in America, it is Thoreau. 
He gave his life to it; and in some measure it is thanks 
to him that with most Americans you reach intimacy 
most quickly by talking about “the woods.” 

Thoreau gave to this American tendency the touch of 
genius and the depth of real thought. After his day the 
“back-to-nature” idea became more popular and perhaps 
more picturesque. Our literature becomes more and 
more aware of an American background. Bobolinks and 
thrushes take the place of skylarks; sumach and cedar 
begin to be as familiar as heather and gorse; forests, 
prairies, a clear, high sky, a snowy winter, a summer of 
thunderstorms, drive out of the misty England which, 
since the days of Cynewulf, our ancestors had seen in 
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the mind’s eye while they were writing. Nature litera- 
ture becomes a category. Men make their reputations by 
means of it. 

No one has yet catalogued—so far as I am aware—the 
vast collection of back-to-nature books that followed 
Thoreau. No one has ever seriously criticized it, except 
Mr. Roosevelt, who with characteristic vigor of phrase, 
stamped “nature-faking” on its worser half. But every- 
one reads in it. Indeed, the popularity of such writing 
has been so great as to make us distrust its serious literary 
value. And yet, viewed internationally, there are few 
achievements in American literature so original. I will 
not say that John Muir and John Burroughs, upon whom 
Thoreau’s mantle fell, have written great books. Prob- 
ably not. Certainly it is too soon to say. But when you 
have gathered the names of Gilbert White, Fabre, Maeter- 
linck, and in slightly different genres, Izaak Walton, 
Hudson, and Kipling, from various literatures you will 
find few others abroad to list with ours. Nor do our men 
owe one jot or tittle of their inspiration to individuals on 
the other side of the water. 

Locally, too, these books are more noteworthy than 
may at first appear. They are curiously passionate, and 
passion in American literature since the Civil War is rare. 
I do not mean sentiment, or romance, or eroticism. I 
mean such passion as Wordsworth felt for his lakes, 
Byron (even when most Byronic) for the ocean, the 
author of “The Song of Roland” for his Franks. Muir 
loved the Yosemite as a man might love a woman. Every 
word he wrote of the Sierras is touched with intensity. 
Hear him after a day on Alaskan peaks: “Dancing down 
the mountain to camp, my mind glowing like the sun- 
beaten glaciers, I found the Indians seated around a good 
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fire, entirely happy now that the farthest point of the 
journey was safely reached and the long, dark storm was 
cleared away. How hopefully, peacefully bright that 
night were the stars in the frosty sky, and how impressive 
was the thunder of icebergs, rolling, swelling, reverber- 
ating through the solemn stillness! I was too happy to 
sleep.” 

Such passion, and often such style, is to be found in all 
these books when they are good books. Compare a para- 
graph or two of the early Burroughs on his birch-clad 
lake country, or Thoreau upon Concord pines, with the 
“natural history paragraph” that English magazines used 
to publish, and you will feel it. Compare any of the 
lesser nature books of the mid-nineteenth century—Clar- 
ence King’s “Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada” for 
example—with the current novel writing of the period 
and you will feel the greater sincerity. A passion for 
nature! Except the New England passion for ideals, 
Whitman’s passion for democracy, and Poe's lonely devo- 
tion to beauty, I sometimes think that this is the only 
great passion that has found its way into American 
literature. 

Hence the “nature fakers.” The passion of one gen- 
eration becomes the sentiment of the next. And senti- 
ment is easily capitalized. The individual can be stirred 
by nature as she is. A hermit thrush singing in moon- 
light above a Catskill clove will move him. But the 
populace will require something more sensational. ‘To 
the sparkling water of truth must be added the syrup of 
sentiment and the cream of romance. Mr. Kipling, fol- 
lowing ancient traditions of the Orient, gave personalities 
to his animals so that stories might be made from them. 


Mr. Long, Mr. Roberts, Mr. London, Mr. Thompson 
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Seton, and the rest, have told stories about animals so that 
the American interest in nature might be exploited. The 
difference is essential. If the Jungle Books teach any- 
thing it is the moral ideals of the British Empire. But 
our nature romances—a fairer term than “‘fakers,” since 
they do not willingly ‘“‘fake’—teach the background and 
tradition of our soil. In the process they inject sentiment, 
giving us the noble desperation of the stag, the startling 
wolf-longings of the dog, and the picturesque outlawry of 
the ground hog,—and get a hundred readers where 
Thoreau got one. 

This is the same indictment as that so often brought 
against the stock American novel, that it prefers the gloss 
of easy sentiment to the rough, true fact, that it does not 
grapple direct with things as they are in America, but 
looks at them through optimist’s glasses that obscure and 
soften the scene. Nevertheless, I very much prefer the 
sentimentalized animal story to the sentimentalized man 
story. The first, as narrative, may be romantic bosh, 
but it does give one a loving, faithful study of background 
that is worth the price that it costs in illusion. It reaches 
my emotions as a novelist who splashed his sentiment with 
equal profusion never could. My share of the race mind 
is willing even to be tricked into sympathy with its en- 
vironment. I would rather believe that the sparrow on 
my telephone wire is swearing at the robin on my lawn 
than never to notice either of them! 

How curiously complete and effective is the service of 
these nature books, when all is considered. ‘There is no 
better instance, I imagine, of how literature and life act 
and react upon one another. The plain American takes 
to the woods because he wants to, he does not know why. 
The writing American puts the woods into his books, also 
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because he wants to, although I suspect that sometimes 
he knows very well why. Nevertheless, the same general 
tendency, the same impulse, lies behind both. But read- 
ing nature books makes us crave more nature, and every 
gratification of curiosity marks itself upon the subcon- 
sciousness. ‘Thus the clear, vigorous tradition of the soil 
passes through us to our books, and from our books to us. 
It is the soundest, the sweetest, if not the greatest and 
deepest inspiration of American literature. In the con- 
fusion that attends the meeting here of all the races it is 
something to cling to; it is our own. 


WILLIAM HAZLITT (1778-1830) 
ON GOING A JOURNEY 


NE of the pleasantest things in the world is going 

a journey; but I like to go by myself. I can enjoy 
society in a room; but out of doors, nature is company 
enough for me. I am then never less alone than when 
alone. 


The fields his study, nature was his book. 


I cannot see the wit of walking and talking at the same 
time. When I am in the country, I wish to vegetate like 
the country. I am not for criticising hedge-rows and 
black cattle. I go out of town in order to forget the 
town and all that is in it. ‘There are those who for this 
purpose go to watering-places, and carry the metropolis 
with them. I like more elbow-room, and fewer incum- 
brances. I like solitude, when I give myself up to it, 
for the sake of solitude; nor do I ask for 





a friend in my retreat, 
Whom I-may whisper, solitude is sweet. 


The soul of a journey is liberty, perfect liberty, to think, . 
feel, do, just as one pleases. We go a journey chiefly to 
be free of all impediments and of all inconveniences; to 
leave ourselves behind, much more to get rid of others. 
It is because I want a little breathing-space to muse on 
indifferent matters, where Contemplation 
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May plume her feathers and let grow her wings, 
That in the various bustle of resort 
Were all too ruffled, and sometimes impair’d, 


that I absent myself from the town for a while, without 
feeling at a loss the moment I am left by myself. Instead 
of a friend in a post-chaise or in a Tilbury, to exchange 
good things with, and vary the same stale topics over 
again, for once let me have a truce with impertinence. 
Give me the clear blue sky over my head, and the green 
turf beneath my feet, a winding road before me, and a 
three hours’ march to dinner—and then to thinking! It 
is hard if I cannot start some game on these lone heaths. 
I laugh, I run, I leap, I sing for joy. From the point of 
yonder rolling cloud, I plunge into my past being, and 
revel there, as the sun-burnt Indian plunges headlong into 
the wave that wafts him to his native shore. Then long- 
forgotten things, like “sunken wrack and sumless treasur- 
ies,” burst upon my eager sight, and I begin to feel, think, 
and be myself again. Instead of an awkward silence, 
broken by attempts at wit or dull commonplaces, mine is 
that undisturbed silence of the heart which alone is per- 
fect eloquence. No one likes puns, alliterations, antitheses, 
argument and analysis better than I do; but I sometimes 
had rather be without them. “Leave, oh, leave me to my 
repose!’ I have just now other business in hand, which 
would seem idle to you, but is with me “very stuff 0’ the 
conscience.” Is not this wild rose sweet without a com- 
ment? Does not this daisy leap to my heart set in its 
coat of emerald? Yet if I were to explain to you the 
circumstance that has so endeared it to me, you would 
only smile. Had I not better then keep it to myself, and 
let it serve me to brood over, from here to yonder craggy 
point, and from thence onward to the far-distant horizon? 
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I should be but bad company all that way, and therefore 
prefer being alone. I have heard it said that you may, 
when the moody fit comes on, walk or ride on by yourself, 
and indulge your reveries. But this looks like a breach 
of manners, a neglect of others, and you are thinking all 
the time that you ought to rejoin your party. “Out upon 
such half-faced fellowship,” say I. I like to be either 
entirely to myself, or entirely at the disposal of others; 
to talk or be silent, to walk or sit still, to be sociable or 
solitary. I was pleased with an observation of Mr. Cob- 
bett’s, that “he thought it a bad French custom to drink 
our wine with our meals, and that an Englishman ought 
to do only one thing at a time.” So I cannot talk and 
think, or indulge in melancholy musing and lively con- 
versation by fits and starts. ‘Let me have a companion 
of my way,” says Sterne, “were it but to remark how the 
shadows lengthen as the sun declines.” It is beautifully 
said; but in my opinion, this continual comparing of notes 
interferes with the involuntary impression of things upon 
the mind, and hurts the sentiment. If you only hint what 
you feel in a kind of dumb show, it is insipid: if you have 
to explain it, it is making a toil of a pleasure. You can- 
not read the book of nature without being perpetually put 
to the trouble of translating it for the benefit of others. 
I am for the synthetical method on a journey in prefer- 
ence to the analytical. I am content to lay in a stock of 
ideas then, and to examine and anatomise them after- 
wards. I want to see my vague notions float like the — 
down of the thistle before the breeze, and not to have 
them entangled in the briars and thorns of controversy. 
For once, I like to have it all my own way; and this is 
impossible unless you are alone, or in such company as I 
do not covet. I have no objection to argue a point with 
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any one for twenty miles of measured road, but not for 
pleasure. If you remark the scent of a bean-field crossing 
the road, perhaps your fellow-traveller has no smell. If 
you point to a distant object, perhaps he is short-sighted, 
and has to take out his glass to look at it. There is a 
feeling in the air, a tone in the colour of a cloud which 
hits your fancy, but the effect of which you are unable to 
account for. There is then no sympathy, but an uneasy 
craving after it, and a dissatisfaction which pursues you 
on the way, and in the end probably produces ill-humour. 
Now I never quarrel with myself, and take all my own 
conclusions for granted till I find it necessary to defend 
them against objections. It is not merely that you may 
not be of accord on the objects and circumstances that 
present themselves before you—these may recall a number 
of objects, and lead to associations too delicate and refined 
to be possibly communicated to others. Yet these I love 
to cherish, and sometimes still fondly clutch them, when 
I can escape from the throng to do so. To give way to 
our feelings before company seems extravagance or affec- 
tation; and, on the other hand, to have to unravel this 
mystery of our being at every turn, and to make others 
take an equal interest in it (otherwise the end is not 
answered)*is a task to which few are competent. We 
must “give it an understanding, but no tongue.” My old 
friend Coleridge, however, could do both. He could go 
on in the most delightful explanatory way over hill and 
dale a summer’s day, and convert a landscape into a 
didactic poem or a Pindaric ode. “He taked far above 
singing.” If I could so clothe my ideas in sounding and 
flowing words, I might perhaps wish to have some one 
with me to admire the swelling theme; or I could be 
more content, were it possible for me still to hear his 
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echoing voice in the woods of All-Foxden. ‘They had 
“that fine madness in them which our first poets had”; 
and if they could have been caught by some rare in- 
strument, would have breathed such strains as the 
following :-— 





Here be woods as green 

As any, air likewise as fresh and sweet 

As when smooth Zephyrus plays on the fleet 

Face of the curled streams, with flow’rs as many 

As the young spring gives, and as choice as any; 
.Here be all new delights, cool streams and wells; 
Arbours o’ergrown with woodbines, caves and dells; 
Choose where thou wilt, while I sit by and sing, 

Or gather rushes, to make many a ring 

For thy long fingers; tell thee tales of love; 

How the pale Phebe, hunting in a grove, 

First saw the boy Endymion, from whose eyes 
She took eternal fire that never dies; 

How she convey’d him softly in a sleep, 

His temples bound with poppy, to the steep 

Head of old Latmos, where she stoops each night, 
Gilding the mountain with her brother’s light, 

To kiss her sweetest. 


Had I words and images at command like these, I would 
attempt to wake the thoughts that lie slumbering on 
golden ridges in the evening clouds: but at the sight of 
nature my fancy, poor as it is, droops and closes up its 
leaves, like flowers at sunset. I can make nothing out 
on the spot:—I must have time to collect myself.— 

In general, a good thing spoils out-of-door prospects: 
it should be reserved for Table-talk. Lamb is for this 
reason, I take it, the worst company in the world out of 
doors; because he is the best within. I grant there is one 
subject on which it is pleasant to talk on a journey; and 
that is, what one shall have for supper when we get to 
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our inn at night. The open air improves this sort of 
conversation or friendly altercation, by setting a keener 
edge on appetite. Every mile of the road heightens the 
flavour of the viands we expect at the end of it. How 
fine it is to enter some old town, walled and turreted, just 
at the approach of nightfall, or to come to some strag- 
gling village, with the lights streaming through the sur- 
rounding gloom; and then, after inquiring for the best 
entertainment that ‘the place affords, to “‘take one’s ease 
at one’s inn!” ‘These eventful moments in our lives’ his- 
tory are too precious, too full of solid, heartfelt happiness 
to be frittered and dribbled away in imperfect sympathy. 
I would have them all to myself, and drain them to the 
last drop: they will do to talk of or to write about after- 
wards. What a delicate speculation it is, after drinking 
whole goblets of tea, 


The cups that cheer, but not inebriate, 


and letting the fumes ascend into the brain, to sit consid- 
ering what we shall have for supper—eggs and a rasher, 
a rabbit smothered in onions, or an excellent veal cutlet! 
Sancho in such a situation once fixed upon cow-heel; and 
his choice, though he could not help it, is not to be dis- 
paraged. Then in the intervals of pictured scenery and 
Shandean contemplation, to catch the preparation and the 
stir in the kitchen. Procul, O procul este profani! 
These hours are sacred to silence and to musing, to be 
treasured up in the memory, and to feed the source of 
smiling thoughts hereafter. I would not waste them in 
idle talk; or if I must have the integrity of fancy broken 
in upon, I would rather it were by a stranger than a 
friend. A stranger takes his hue and character from the 
time and place; he is a part of the furniture and costume 
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of aninn. If he is a Quaker, or from the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, so much the better. I do not even try to 
sympathise with him, and he breaks no squares. I asso- 
ciate nothing with my travelling companion but present 
objects and passing events. In his ignorance of me and 
my affairs, I in a manner forget myself. But a friend 
reminds one of other things, rips up old grievances, and 
destroys the abstraction of the scene. He comes in un- 
graciously between us and our imaginary character. 
Something is dropped in the course of conversation that 
gives a hint of your profession and pursuits; or from 
having someone with you that knows the less sublime por- 
tions of your history, it seems that other people do. You 
are no longer a citizen of the world; but your “unhoused 
free condition is put into circumscription and confine.” 
The incognito of an inn is one of its striking privileges— 
“lord of one’s self, uncumbered with a name.” Oh! it is 
great to shake off the trammels of the world and of public 
opinion—to lose our importunate, tormenting, everlasting 
personal identity in the elements of nature, and become 
the creature of the moment, clear of all ties—to hold to 
the universe only by a dish of sweetbreads, and to owe 
nothing but the score of the evening—and no longer seek- 
ing for applause and meeting with contempt, to be known 
by no other title than the Gentleman in the parlour! One 
may take one’s choice of all characters in this romantic 
state of uncertainty as to one’s real pretensions, and 
become indefinitely respectable and negatively right-wor- 
shipful. We baffle prejudice and disappoint conjecture; 

and from being so to others, begin to be objects of curi-_ 
osity and wonder even to ourselves. We are no more 
those hackneyed commonplaces that we appear in the 
world: an inn restores us to the level of nature, and quits 
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scores with society! I have certainly spent some enviable 
hours at inns—sometimes when I have been left entirely 
to myself, and have tried to solve some metaphysical prob- 
lem, as once at Witham Common, where I found out the 
proof that likeness is not a case of the association of ideas 
—at other times, when there have been pictures in the 
room, as at St. Neot’s (I think it was), where I first met 
with Gribelin’s engravings of the Cartoons, into which I 
entered at once, and at a little inn on the borders of 
Wales, where there happened to be hanging some of 
Westall’s drawings, which I compared triumphantly (for 
a theory that I had, not for the admired artist) with the 
figure of a girl who had ferried me over the Severn, stand- 
ing up in a boat between me and the twilight—at other 
times I might mention luxuriating in books, with a peculiar 
interest in this way, as I remember sitting up half the 
night to read Paul and Virginia, which I picked up at an 
inn at Bridgewater, after being drenched in the rain all 
day; and at the same place I got through two volumes of 
Madame D’Arblay’s Camilla. It was on the 1oth of 
April, 1798, that I sat down to a volume of the New 
Eloise, at the inn at Llangollen, over a bottle of sherry 
and a cold chicken. The letter I chose was that in which 
St. Preux describes his feelings as he first caught a glimpse 
from the heights of the Jura of the Pays de Vaud, which 
I had brought with me as a bon bouche to crown the 
evening with. It was my birthday, and I had for the 
first time come from a place in the neighbourhood to visit 
this delightful spot. The road to Llangollen turns off 
between Chirk and Wrexham; and on passing a certain 
point, you come all at once upon the valley, which opens 
like an amphitheatre, broad, barren hills rising in majestic 
state on either side, with “green upland swells that echo 
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to the bleat of flocks” below, and the river Dee babbling 
over its stony bed in the midst of them. ‘The valley at 
this time “glittered green with sunny showers,” and a — 
budding ash-tree dipped its tender branches in the chiding 
stream. How proud, how glad I was to walk along the 
high road that overlooks the delicious prospect, repeating 
the lines which I have just quoted from Mr. Coleridge’s 
poems! But besides the prospect which opened beneath 
my feet, another also opened to my inward sight, a heay- 
enly vision, on which were written, in letters large as 
Hope could make them, these four words, LIBERTY, 
Genius, Love, Virtug; which have since faded into the 
light of common day, or mock my idle gaze. 


The beautiful is vanished, and returns not. 


Still I would return some time or other to this enchanted 
spot; but I would return to it alone. What other self 
could I find to share that influx of thoughts, of regret, and 
delight, the fragments of which I could hardly conjure ug 
to myself, so much have ‘they been broken and defaced! 
I could stand on some tall rock, and overlook the precipice 
of years that separates me from what I then was. I was 
at that time going shortly to visit the poet whom I have 
above named. Where is he now? Not only I myself 
have changed; the world, which was then new to me, has 
become old and incorrigible. Yet will I turn to thee in 
thought, O sylvan Dee, in joy, in youth and gladness as ’ 
thou then wert; and thou shalt always be to me the river 
of Paradise, where I will drink of the waters of life 
freely! 

There is hardly anything that shows the short-sight- 
edness or capriciousness of the imagination more than 
travelling does. With change of place we change our 
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ideas; nay, our opinions and feelings. We can by an 
effort indeed transport ourselves to old and long-forgotten 
scenes, and then the picture of the mind revives again; 
but we forget those that we have just left. It seems that 
we can think but of one place at a time. The canvas of 
the fancy is but of a certain extent, and if we paint one 
set of objects upon it, they immediately efface every 
other. We cannot enlarge our conceptions, we only shift 
our point of view. The landscape bares its bosom to the 
enraptured eye, we take our fill of it, and seem as if we 
could form no other image of beauty or grandeur. We 
pass on, and think no more of it: the horizon that shuts it 
from our sight also blots it from our memory like a dream. 
In travelling through a wild, barren country, I can form 
no idea of a woody and cultivated one. It appears to me 
that all the world must be barren, like what I see of it. 
In the country we forget the town, and in town we despise 
the country. “Beyond Hyde Park,” says Sir Fopling 
Flutter, “all is a desert.” All that part of the map that 
we do not see before us is blank. The world in our 
conceit of it is not much bigger than a nutshell. It is 
not one prospect expanded into another, county joined to 
county, kingdom to kingdom, lands to seas, making an 
image voluminous and vast;—the mind can form no 
larger idea of space than the eye can take in at a single 
glance. The rest is a name written in a map, a calcula- 
tion of arithmetic. For instance, what is the true 
signification of that immense mass of territory and popu- 
lation, known by the name of China to us? An inch of 
pasteboard on a wooden globe, of no more account than 
a China orange! Things near us are seen of the size of 
life: things at a distance are diminished to the size of the 
understanding. We measure the universe by ourselves, 
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and even comprehend the texture of our own being only 
piecemeal. In this way, however, we remember an in- 
finity of things and places. The mind is like a mechanical 
instrument that plays a great variety of tunes, but it 
must play them in succession. One idea recalls another, 
but it at the same time excludes all others. In trying to 
renew old recollections, we cannot as it were unfold the 
whole web of our existence; we must pick out the single 
threads. So in coming to a place where we have formerly 
lived, and with which we have intimate associations, every 
one must have found that the feeling grows more vivid 
the nearer we approach the spot, from the mere anticipa- 
tion of the actual impression: we remember circum- 
stances, feelings, persons, faces, names that we had not 
thought of for years; but for the time all the rest of the 
world is forgotten!—To return to the question I have 
quitted above. 

I have no objection to see ruins, aqueducts, pictures, in 
company with a friend or a party, but rather the con- 
trary, for the former reason reversed. They are intel- 
ligible matters, and will bear talking about. The 
sentiment here is not tacit, but communicable and overt. 
Salisbury Plain is barren of criticism, but Stonehenge will 
bear a discussion’ antiquarian, picturesque, and philo- 
sophical. In setting out on a party of pleasure, the first 
consideration always is where we shall go to: in taking 
a solitary ramble, the question is what we shall meet with — 
by the way. The mind is its own pace’; nor are we 
anxious to arrive at the end of our journey. I can my- 
self do the honours indifferently well to works of art and 
curiosity. I once took a party to Oxford with no mean 
éclat—showed them that seat of the Muses at a distance, 
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With glistering spires and pinnacles adorn’d— 


descanted on the learned air that breathes from the grassy 
quadrangles and stone walls of halls and cottages—was at 
home in the Bodleian; and at Blenheim quite superseded 
the powdered Cicerone that attended us, and that pointed 
in vain with his wand to commonplace beauties in match- 
less pictures. As another exception to the above reason- 
ing, I should not feel confident in venturing on a journey 
in a foreign country without a companion. I should 
want at intervals to hear the sound of my own language. 
There is an involuntary antipathy in the mind of an Eng- 
lishman to foreign manners and notions that requires the 
assistance of social sympathy to carry it off. As the dis- 
tance from home increases, this relief, which was at first 
a luxury, becomes a passion and an appetite. A person 
would almost feel stifled to find himself in the deserts of 
Arabia without friends and countrymen: there must be 
allowed to be something in the view of Athens or old 
Rome that claims the utterance of speech; and I own that 
the Pyramids are too mighty for any single contemplation. 
In such situations, so opposite to all one’s ordinary train 
of ideas, one seems a species by one’s-self, a limb torn off 
from society, unless one can meet with instant fellowship 
and support. Yet I did not feel this want or craving very 
pressing once, when I first set my foot on the laughing 
shores of France. Calais was peopled with novelty and 
delight. ‘The confused, busy murmur of the place was 
like oil and wine poured into my ears; nor did the Mari- 
ners’ Hymn, which was sung from the top of an old 
crazy vessel in the harbour, as the sun went down, send 
an alien sound into my soul. I only breathed the air of 
general humanity. I walked over “the vine-covered hills 
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and gay regions of France,” erect and satisfied; for the 
image of man was not cast down and chained to the foot 
of arbitrary thrones; I was at no loss for language, for 
that of all the great schools of painting was open to me. 
The whole is vanished like a shade. Pictures, heroes, 
glory, freedom, all are fled: nothing remains but the 
Bourbons and the French people!—There is undoubtedly 
a sensation in travelling into foreign parts that is to be 
had nowhere else: but it is more pleasing at the time than 
lasting. It is too remote from our habitual associations 
to be a common topic of discourse or reference, and, like 
a dream or another state of existence, does not piece into 
our daily modes of life. It is an animated but a momen- 
tary hallucination. It demands an effort to exchange our 
actual for our ideal identity; and to feel the pulse of our 
old transports revive very keenly, we must “jump” all our 
present comforts and connexions. Our romantic and 
itinerant character is not to be domesticated. Dr. John: 
son remarked how little foreign travel added to the 
facilities of conversation in those who had been abroad. 
In fact, the time we have spent there is both delightful, 
and, in one sense, instructive; but it appears to be cut out 
of our substantial, downright existence, and never to join 
kindly on to it. We are not the same, but another, and 
perhaps more enviable individual, all the time we are out 
of our own country. We are lost to ourselves, as well ; 
as our friends. So the poet somewhat quaintly sings, 


Out of my country and myself I go. 


Those who wish to forget painful thoughts, do well to 
absent themselves for a while from the ties and objects 
that recall them: but we can be said only to fulfil our 
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destiny in the place that gave us birth. I should on this 
account like well enough to spend the whole of my life 

_ in travelling abroad, if I could anywhere borrow another 
life to spend afterwards at home! 


HENRY DAVID THOREAU 
(1817-1862) 


SOUNDS? 


UT while we are confined to books, though the most 

select and classic, and read only particular written 
languages, which are themselves but dialects and pro- 
vincial, we are in danger of forgetting the language 
which all things and events speak without metaphor, 
which alone is copious and standard. Much is published, 
but little printed. The rays which stream through the 
shutter will be no longer remembered when the shutter 
is wholly removed. No method nor discipline can super- 
sede the necessity of being forever on the alert. What is 
a course of history, or philosophy, or poetry, no matter 
how well selected, or the best.society, or the most admir- 
able routine of life, compared with the discipline of 
looking always at what is to be seen? Will you be a 
reader, a student merely, or a seer? Read your fate, see 
what is before you, and walk on into futurity. 

I did not read books the first summer; I hoed beans. 
Nay, I often did better than this. There were times when - 
I could not afford to sacrifice the bloom of the present 
moment to any work, whether of the head or hands. I 
love a broad margin to my life. Sometimes, in a summer 
morning, having taken my accustomed bath, I sat in my 


*Reprinted with the kind permission of Houghton Mifflin Com- 
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sunny doorway from sunrise till noon, rapt in a revery, 
amidst the pines and hickories and sumachs, in undis- 
turbed solitude and stillness, while the birds sang around 
or flitted noiseless through the house, until by the sun 
falling in at my west window, or the noise of some trav- 
eller’s wagon on the distant highway, I was reminded of 
the lapse of time. I grew in those seasons like corn in 
the night, and they were far better than any work of the 
hands would have been. ‘They were not time subtracted 
from my life, but so much over and above my usual allow- 
ance. I realized what the Orientals mean by contempla- 
tion and the forsaking of works. For the most part, I 
minded not how the hours went. ‘The day advanced as 
if to light some work of mine; it was morning, and lo, 
now it is evening, and nothing memorable is accomplished. 
Instead of singing like the birds, I silently smiled at my 
incessant good fortune. As the sparrow had its trill, sit- 
ting on the hickory before my door, so had I my chuckle 
or suppressed warble which he might hear out of my 
nest. My days were not days of the week, bearing the 
stamp of any heathen deity, nor were they minced into 
hours and fretted by the ticking of a clock; for I lived 
like the Ruri Indians, of whom it is said that “for yes- 
terday, to-day, and to-morrow they have only one word, 
and they express the variety of meaning by pointing back- 
ward for yesterday, forward for to-morrow, and overhead 
for the passing day.” ‘This was sheer idleness to my fel- 
low-townsmen, no doubt; but if the birds and flowers had 
tried me by their standard, I should not have been found 
wanting. A man must find his occasions in himself, it is 
true. The natural day is very calm, and will hardly 
reprove his indolence. 

I had this advantage, at least, in my mode of life, over 
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those who were obliged to look abroad for amusement, 
to society and the theatre, that my life itself was become 
my amusement and never ceased to be novel. It was a 
drama of many scenes and without an end. If we were 
always indeed getting our living, and regulating our lives 
according to the last and best mode we had learned, we 
should never be troubled with ennui. Follow your genius 
closely enough, and it will not fail to show you a fresh 
prospect every hour. Housework was a pleasant pastime. 
When my floor was dirty, I rose early, and, setting all my 
furniture out of doors on the grass, bed and bedstead 
making but one budget, dashed water on the floor, and 
sprinkled white sand from the pond on it, and then with 
a broom scrubbed it clean and white; and by the time the 
villagers had broken their fast the morning sun had dried 
my house sufficiently to allow me to move in again, and 
my meditations were almost uninterrupted. It was pleas- 
ant to see my whole household effects out on the grass, 
making a little pile like a gypsy’s pack, and my three- 
legged table, from which I did not remove the books and 
pen and ink, standing amid the pines and hickories, They 
seemed glad to get out themselves, and as if unwilling to 
be brought in. I was sometimes tempted to stretch an 
awning over them and take my seat there. It was worth 
the while to see the sun shine on these things, and hear 
the free wind blow on them; so much more interesting 
most familiar objects look out doors than in the house. 
A bird sits on the next bough, life-everlasting grows under ° 
the table, and blackberry vines run round its legs; pine 
cones, chestnut burs, and strawberry leaves are strewn 
about. It looked as if this was the way these forms came 
to be transferred to our furniture, to tables, chairs, and 
bedstead,—because they once stood in their midst. 
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My house was on the side of a hill, immediately on the 
edge of the larger wood, in the midst of a young forest 
of pitch pines and hickories, and half a dozen rods from 
the pond, to which a narrow footpath led down the hill. 
In my front yard grew the strawberry, blackberry, and 
life-everlasting, johnswort and goldenrod, shrub-oaks and 
sand-cherry, blueberry and ground-nut. Near the end of 
May, the sand-cherry (cerasus pumila) adorned the sides 
of the path with its delicate flowers arranged in umbels 
cylindrically about its short stems, which last, in the fall, 
weighed down with good-sized and handsome cherries, 
fell over in wreaths like rays on every side. I tasted 
them out of compliment to Nature, though they were 
scarcely palatable. The sumach (rhus glabra) grew lux- 
uriantly about the house, pushing up through the embank- 
ment which I had made, and growing five or six feet 
the first season. Its broad pinnate tropical leaf was 
pleasant though strange to look on. The large buds, 
suddenly pushing out late in the spring from dry sticks 
which had seemed to be dead, developed themselves as by 
magic into graceful green and tender boughs, an inch in 
diameter; and sometimes, as I sat at my window, so heed- 
lessly did they grow and tax their weak joints, I heard a 
fresh and fender bough suddenly fall like a fan to the 
ground, when there was not a breath of air stirring, 
broken off by its own weight. In August, the large 
masses of berries, which, when in flower, had attracted 
many wild bees, gradually assumed their bright velvety 
crimson hue, and by their weight again bent down and 


_ broke the tender limbs. 
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As I sit at my window this summer afternoon, hawks 
are circling about my clearing; the tantivy of wild pig- 
eons, flying by twos and threes athwart my view, or 
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perching restless on the white-pine boughs behind my 
house, gives a voice to the air; a fishhawk dimples the 
glassy surface of the pond and brings up a fish; a mink 
steals out of the marsh before my door and seizes a frog 
by the shore; the sedge is bending under the weight of 
the reed-birds flitting hither and thither; and for the last 
half hour I have heard the rattle of railroad cars, now 
dying away and then reviving like the beat of a partridge, 
conveying travellers from Boston to the country. For I 
did not live so out of the world as that boy who, as I hear, 
was put out to a farmer in the east part of the town, 
but erelong ran away and came home again, quite down 
at the heel and homesick. He had never seen such a 
dull and out-of-the-way place; the folks were all gone 
off; why, you couldn’t even hear the whistle! I doubt 
if there is such a place in Massachusetts now :— 


“In truth, our village has become a butt 
For one of those fleet railroad shafts, and o’er 
Our peaceful plain its soothing sound is—Concord.” 


The Fitchburg Railroad touches the pond about a hun- 
dred rods south of where I dwell. I usually go to the 
village along its causeway, and am, as it were, related 
to society by this link. The men on the freight trains, 
who go over the whole length of the road, bow to me as 
to an old acquaintance, they pass me so often, and appar- 
ently they take me for an employee; and so I am. I too 
would fain be a track-repairer somewhere in the orbit. 
of the earth. 

The whistle of the locomotive penetrates my woods 
summer and winter, sounding like the scream of a hawk 
sailing over some farmer’s yard, informing me that many 
restless city merchants are arriving within the circle of 
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the town, or adventurous country traders from the other 


side. As they come under one horizon, they shout their 


warning to get off the track to the other, heard some- 
times through the circles of two towns. Here come your 
groceries, country; your rations, countrymen! Nor is 
there any man so independent on his farm that he can 
say them nay. And here’s your pay for them! screams 
the countryman’s whistle; timber like long battering 
rams going twenty miles an hour against the city’s walls, 
and chairs enough to seat all the weary and heavy laden 
that dwell within them. With such huge and lumbering 
civility the country hands a chair to the city. All the 
Indian huckleberry hills are stripped, all the cranberry 
meadows are raked into the city. Up comes the cotton, 
down goes the woven cloth; up comes the silk, down goes 
the woolen; up come the books, but down goes the wit 
that writes them. 

When I meet the engine with its train of cars moving 
off with planetary motion,—or, rather, like a comet, for 
the beholder knows not if with that velocity and with 
that direction it will ever revisit this system, since its 
orbit does not look like a returning curve,—with its steam 
cloud like a banner streaming behind in golden and silver 
wreaths, like many a downy cloud which I have seen, 
high in the heavens, unfolding its masses to the light,— 
as if this travelling demigod, this cloud-compeller, would 
erelong take the sunset sky for the livery of his train; when 
I hear the iron horse make the hills echo with his snort 
like thunder, shaking the earth with his feet, and breath- 
ing fire and smoke from his nostrils (what kind of winged 
horse or fiery dragon they will put into the new Myth- 
ology I don’t know), it seems as if the earth had got a 
gace now worthy to inhabit it. If all were as it seems, 
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and men made the elements their servants for noble ends! 
If the cloud that hangs over the engine were the perspira- 
tion of heroic deeds, or as beneficent as that which floats 
over the farmer’s fields, then the elements and Nature 
herself would cheerfully accompany men on their errands 
and be their escort. 

I watch the passage of the morning cars with the same 
feeling that I do the rising of the sun, which is hardly 
more regular. Their train of clouds stretching far behind 
and rising higher and higher, going to heaven while the 
cars are going to Boston, conceals the sun for a minute 
and casts my distant field into the shade, a celestial train 
beside which the petty train of cars which hugs the earth 
is but the barb of the spear. The stabler of the iron horse 
was up early this winter morning by the light of the stars 
amid the mountains, te fodder and harness his steed. 
Fire, too, was awakened thus early to put the vital heat 
in him and get him off. If the enterprise were as inno- 
cent as it is early! If the snow lies deep, they strap on 
his snow-shoes, and with the giant plough plough a fur- 
row from the mountains to the seaboard, in which the 
cars, like a following drill-barrow, sprinkle all the restless 
men and floating merchandise in the country for seed. 
All day the fire-steed flies over the country, stopping only 
that his master may rest, and I am awakened by his tramp 
and defiant snort at midnight, when in some remote glen 
in the woods he fronts the elements incased in ice and 
snow ; and he will reach his stall only with the morning - 
star, to start once more on his travels without rest or 
slumber. Or perchance, at evening, I hear him in his 
stable blowing off the superfluous energy of the day, that 
he may calm his nerves and cool his liver and brain for a 
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few hours of iron slumber. If the enterprise were as 
heroic and commanding as it is protracted and unwearied! 

Far through unfrequented woods on the confines of 
towns, where once only the hunter penetrated by day, in 
the darkest night dart these bright saloons without the 
knowledge of their inhabitants; this moment stopping at 
some brilliant station-house in town or city, where a 
social crowd is gathered, the next in the Dismal Swamp, 
scaring the owl and fox. ‘The startings and arrivals of 
the cars are now the epochs in the village day. “They go 
and come with such regularity and precision, and their 
whistle can be heard so far, that the farmers set their 
clocks by them, and thus one well-conducted institution 
regulates a whole country. Have not men improved 
somewhat in punctuality since the railroad was invented? 
Do they not talk and think faster in the depot than they 
did in the stage-ofice? There is something electrifying 
in the atmosphere of the former place. I have been aston- 
ished at the miracles it has wrought; that some of my 
neighbors, who, I should have prophesied, once for all, 
would never get to Boston by so prompt a conveyance, 
are on hand when the bell rings. To do things “railroad 
fashion” is now the by-word; and it is worth the while to 
be warned so often and so sincerely by any power to get 
off its track. There is no stopping to read the riot act, 
no firing over the heads of the mob, in this case. We 
have constructed a fate, an Atropos, that never turns 
aside. (Let that be the name of your engine.) Men 
are advertised that at a certain hour and minute these 
bolts will be shot toward particular points of the com- 
pass; yet it interferes with no man’s business, and the 
children go to school on the other track. We live the 
steadier for it. We are all educated thus to be sons of 
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Tell. The air is full of invisible bolts, Every path but 
your own is the path of fate. Keep on your own track, 
then. 

What recommends commerce to me is its enterprise 
and bravery. It does not clasp its hands and pray to 
Jupiter. I see these men every day go about their busi- 
ness with more or less courage and content, doing more 
even than they suspect, and perchance better employed 
than they could have consciously devised. I am less 
affected by their heroism who stood up for half an hour 
in the front line at Buena Vista, than by the steady and 
cheerful valor of the men who inhabit the snow-plough 
for their winter quarters; who have not merely the 
three o’clock in the morning courage, which Bonaparte 
thought was the rarest, but whose courage does not go 
to rest so early, who go to sleep only when the storm 
sleeps or the sinews of their iron steed are frozen. On 
this morning of the Great Snow, perchance, which is still 
raging and chilling men’s blood, I hear the muffled tone 
of their engine bell from out the fog bank of their chilled 
breath, which announces that the cars are coming, without 
long delay, notwithstanding the veto of a New England 
northeast snow storm, and I behold the ploughmen cov- 
ered with snow and rime, their heads peering above the 
mould-board which is turning down other than daisies and 
the nests of field-mice, like boulders of the Sierra Nevada, 
that occupy an outside place in the universe. 

Commerce is unexpectedly confident and serene, alert, 
adventurous, and unwearied. It is very natural in its 
methods withal, far more so than many fantastic enter- 
prises and sentimental experiments, and hence its singular 
success. I am refreshed and expanded when the freight 
train rattles past me, and I smell the stores which go dis- 
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pensing their odors all the way from Long Wharf to Lake 
Champlain, reminding me of foreign parts, of coral reefs, 
and Indian oceans, and tropical climes, and the extent of 
the globe. I feel more like a citizen of the world at the 
sight of the palm-leaf which will cover so many flaxen 
New England heads the next summer, the Manilla hemp 
and cocoa-nut husks, the old junk, gunny bags, scrap iron, 
and rusty nails. This carload of torn sails is more legible 
and interesting now than if they should be wrought into 
paper and printed books. Who can write so graphically 
the history of the storms they have weathered as these 
rents have done? They are proof-sheets which need no 
correction. Here goes lumber from the Maine woods, 
which did not go out to sea in the last freshet, risen four 
dollars on the thousand because of what did go out or was 
split up: pine, spruce, cedar,—first, second, third, and 
fourth qualities, so lately all of one quality, to wave over 
the bear, the moose, and caribou. Next rolls Thomaston 
lime, a prime lot, which will get far among the hills 
before it gets slacked. These rags in bales, of all hues 
and qualities, the lowest condition to which cotton and 
linen descend, the final result of dress,—of patterns which 
are now no longer cried up, unless it be in Milwaukee, 
as those splendid articles, English, French, or American 
prints, ginghams, muslins, &c., gathered from all quarters 
both of fashion and poverty, going to become paper of one 
color or a few shades only, on which forsooth will be 
written tales of real life, high and low, and founded on 
fact! This closed car smells of salt fish, the strong New 
England and commercial scent, reminding me of the 
Grand Banks and the fisheries. Who has not seen a salt 
fish, thoroughly cured for this world, so that nothing can 
spoil it, and putting the perseverance of the saints to the 
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blush? with which you may sweep or pave the streets, and 
split your kindlings, and the teamster shelter himself and 
his lading against sun, wind, and rain behind it,—and the 
trader, as a Concord trader once did, hang it up by his 
door for a sign when he commences business, until at last 
his oldest customer cannot tell surely whether it be animal, 
vegetable, or mineral, and yet it shall be as pure as a 
snowflake, and if it be put into a pot and boiled, will come 
out an excellent dun fish for a Saturday’s dinner. Next 
Spanish hides, with the tails still preserving their twist 
and the angle of elevation they had when the oxen that 
wore them were careering over the pampas of the Spanish 
main,—a type of all obstinacy, and evincing how almost 
hopeless and incurable are all constitutional vices. I 
confess that, practically speaking, when I have learned 
a man’s real disposition, I have no hopes of changing it 
for the better or worse in this state of existence. As the 
Orientals say, “A cur’s tail may be warmed, and pressed, 
and bound round with ligatures, and after a twelve years’ 
labor bestowed upon it, still it will retain its natural 
form.” The only effectual cure for such inveteracies as 
these tails exhibit is to make glue of them, which I believe ~ 
is what is usually done with them, and then they will stay 
put and stick. Here is a hogshead of molasses or of 
brandy directed to John Smith, Cuttingsville, Vermont, 
some trader among the Green Mountains, who imports 
for the farmers near his clearing, and now perchance ; 
stands over his bulk-head and thinks of the last arrivals on 
the coast, how they may affect the price for him, telling his 
customers this moment, as he has told them twenty times 
before this morning, that he expects some by the next train 
of prime quality. It is advertised in the Cuttingsville 
Times. 
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While these things go up other things come down. 
Warned by the whizzing sound, I look up from my book 
and see some tall pine, hewn on far northern hills, which 
has winged its way over the Green Mountains and the 
Connecticut, shot like an arrow through the township 
within ten minutes, and scarce another eye beholds it; 
going 

“to be the mast 
Of some great ammiral.” 


And hark! here comes the cattle-train bearing the cattle 
of a thousand hills, sheepcots, stables, and cow-yards in 
the air, drovers with their sticks, and shepherd boys in 
the midst of their flocks, all but the mountain pastures, 
whirled along like leaves blown from the mountains by 
the September gales. The air is filled with the bleating 
of calves and sheep, and the hustling of oxen, as if a pas- 
toral valley were going by. When the old bell-wether at 
the head rattles his bell, the mountains do indeed skip like 
rams and the little hills like lambs. A car-load of drovers, 
too, in the midst, on a level with their droves now, their 
vocation gone, but still clinging to their useless sticks as 
their badge of office. But their dogs, where are they? It 
is a stampede to them; they are quite thrown out; they 
have lost the scent. Methinks I hear them barking behind 
the Peterboro’ Hills, or panting up the western slope of 
the Green Mountains. They will not be in at the death. 
Their vocation, too, is gone. ‘Their fidelity and sagacity 
are below par now. They will slink back to their ken- 
nels in disgrace, or perchance run wild and strike a league 
with the wolf and the fox. So is your pastoral life 
whirled past and away. But the bell rings, and I must 
get off the track and let the cars go by :— 
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What’s the railroad to me? 

I never go to see 

Where it ends. 

It fills a few hollows, 

And makes banks for the swallows, 
It sets the sand a-blowing, 

And the blackberries a-growing, 


but I cross it like a cart-path in the woods. I will not 
have my eyes put out and my ears spoiled by its smoke 
and steam and hissing. 

Now that the cars are gone by and all the restless 
world with them, and the fishes in the pond no longer 
feel their rumbling, I am more alone than ever. For 
the rest of the long afternoon, perhaps, my meditations 
are interrupted only by the faint rattle of a carriage or 
team along the distant highway. 

Sometimes, on Sundays, I heard the bells, the Lincoln, 
Acton, Bedford, or Concord bell, when the wind was 
favorable, a faint, sweet, and, as it were, natural melody, 
worth importing into the wilderness. At a sufficient dis- 
tance over the woods this sound acquires a certain vibra- 
tory hum, as if the pine needles in the horizon were the 
strings of a harp which it swept. All sound heard at the 
greatest possible distance produces one and the same effect, 
a vibration of the universal lyre, just as the intervening 
atmosphere makes a distant ridge of earth interesting to 
our eyes by the azure tint it imparts to it. There came 
to me in this case a melody which the air had strained, 
and which had conversed with every leaf and needle of 
the wood, that portion of the sound which the elements 
had taken up and modulated and echoed from vale to vale. 
The echo is, to some extent, an original sound, and therein 
is the magic and charm of it. It is not merely a repetition 
of what was worth repeating in the bell, but partly the 
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voice of the wood; the same trivial words and notes sung 
by a wood-nymph. 

At evening, the distant lowing of some cow in the 
horizon beyond the woods sounded sweet and melodious, 
and at first I would mistake it for the voices of certain 
minstrels by whom I was sometimes serenaded, who might 
be straying over hill and dale; but soon I was not un- 
pleasantly disappointed when it was prolonged into the 
cheap and natural music of the cow. I do not mean to 
be satirical, but to express my appreciation of those 
youths’ singing, when I state that I perceived clearly that 
it was akin to the music of the cow, and they were at 
length one articulation of Nature. 

Regularly at half-past seven, in one part of the sum- 
mer, after the evening train had gone by, the whippoor- 
wills chanted their vespers for half an hour, sitting on a 
stump by my door, or upon the ridge pole of the house. 
They would begin to sing almost with as much precision 
as a clock, within five minutes of a particular time, re- 
ferred to the setting of the sun, every evening. I had 
a rare opportunity to become acquainted with their habits. 
Sometimes I heard four or five at once in different parts 
of the wood, by accident one a bar behind another, and 
so near me that I distinguished not only the cluck after 
each note, but often that singular buzzing sound like a 
fly in a spider’s web, only proportionally louder. Some- 
times one would circle round and round me in the woods 
a few feet distant as if tethered by a string, when prob- 
ably I was near its eggs. “They sang at intervals through- 
out the night, and were again as musical as ever just 
before and about dawn. 

When other birds are still the screech owls take up the 
strain, like mourning women their ancient u-lu-lu. Their 
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dismal scream is truly Ben Jonsonian. Wise midnight 
hags! It is no honest and blunt tu-whit tu-who of the 
poets, but, without jesting, a most solemn graveyard ditty, 
the mutual consolations of suicide lovers remembering 
the pangs and delights of supernal love in the infernal 
groves. Yet I love to hear their wailing, their doleful 
responses, trilled along the woodside; reminding me 
sometimes of music and singing birds; as if it were the 
dark and tearful side of music, the regrets and sighs that 
would fain be sung. They are the spirits, the low spirits 
and melancholy forebodings, of fallen souls that once in 
human shape night-walked the earth and did the deeds 
of darkness, now expiating their sins with their wailing 
hymns or threnodies in the scenery of their transgressions. 
They give me a new sense of the variety and capacity of 
that nature which is our common dwelling. Oh-o-0-0-0 
that I never had been bor-r-r-r-n! sighs one on this side of 
the pond, and circles with the restlessness of despair to 
some new perch on the gray oaks. ‘Then—that I never 
had been bor-r-r-r-n! echoes another on the farther side 
with tremulous sincerity, and—dor-r-r-r-n/ comes faintly 
from far in the Lincoln woods. 

I was also serenaded by a hooting owl. Near at hand 
you could fancy it the most melancholy sound in Nature, 
as if she meant by this to stereotype and make permanent 
in her choir the dying moans of a human being,—some 
poor weak relic of mortality who has left hope behind, and ° 
howls like an animal, yet with human sobs, on entering 
the dark valley, made more awful by a certain gurgling 
melodiousness,—I find myself beginning with the letters 
gl when I try to imitate it,—expressive of a mind which 
has reached the gelatinous mildewy stage in the mortifica- 
tion of all healthy and courageous thought. It reminded 
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me of ghouls and idiots and insane howlings. But now 
one answers from far woods in a strain made really melo- 
dious by distance,—Hoo hoo hoo hoorer hoo; and indeed 
for the most part it suggested only pleasing associations, 
whether heard by day or night, summer or winter. 

I rejoice that there are owls. Let them do the idiotic 
and maniacal hooting for men. It is a sound admirably 
suited to swamps and twilight woods which no day illus- 
trates, suggesting a vast and undeveloped nature which 
men have not recognized. ‘They represent the stark twi- 
light and unsatisfied thoughts which all have. All day 
the sun has shone on the surface of some savage swamp, 
where the single spruce stands hung with usnea lichens, 
and small hawks circulate above, and the chickadee lisps 
amid the evergreens, and the partridge and rabbit skulk 
beneath; but now a more dismal and fitting day dawns, 
and a different race of creatures awakes to express the 
meaning of Nature there. 

Late in the evening I heard the distant rumbling of 
wagons over bridges,—a sound heard farther than almost 
any other at night,—the baying of dogs, and sometimes 
again the lowing of some disconsolate cow in a distant 
barn-yard. In the meanwhile all the shore rang with the 
trump of bullfrogs, the sturdy spirits of ancient wine- 
bibbers and wassailers, still unrepentant, trying to sing a 
catch in their Stygian lake,—if the Walden nymphs will 
pardon the comparison, for though there are almost no 
weeds, there are frogs there——who would fain keep up 
the hilarious rules of their old festal tables, though their 
voices have waxed hoarse and solemnly grave, mocking at 
mirth, and the wine has lost its flavor, and become only 
liquor to distend their paunches, and sweet intoxication 
never comes to drown the memory of the past, but mere 
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saturation and waterloggedness and distention. The 
most aldermanic, with his chin upon a heart-leaf, which 
serves for a napkin to his drooling chaps, under this north- 
ern shore quaffs a deep draught of the once scorned water, 
and passes round the cup with the ejaculation ¢r-r-r- 
oonk, tr-r-r-oonk, tr-r-r-oonk! and straightway comes 
over the water from some distant cove the same password 
repeated, where the next in seniority and girth has gulped 
down to his mark; and when this observance has made the 
circuit of the shores, then ejaculates the master of cere- 
monies, with satisfaction, tr-r-r-oonk! and each in his 
turn repeats the same down to the least distended, leakiest, 
and flabbiest-paunched, that there be no mistake; and 
then the bowl goes round again and again, until the sun 
disperses the morning mist, and only the patriarch is not 
under the pond, but vainly bellowing troonk from time 
to time, and pausing for a reply. 

I am not sure that I ever heard the sound of cock- 
crowing from my clearing, and I thought that it might 
be worth the while to keep a cockerel for his music merely, 
as a singing bird. The note of this once wild Indian 
pheasant is certainly the most remarkable of any bird’s, 
and if they could be naturalized without being domesti- 
cated, it would soon become the most famous sound in our 
woods, surpassing the clangor of the goose and the hooting 
of the owl; and then imagine the cackling of the hens 
to fill the pauses when their lords’ clarions rested! No. 
wonder that man added this bird to his tame stock,—to 
say nothing of the eggs and drumsticks. To walk in a 
winter morning in a wood where these birds abounded, 
their native woods, and hear the wild cockerels crow on 
the trees, clear and shrill for miles over the resounding 
earth, drowning the feebler notes of other birds,—think 
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of it! It would put nations on the alert. Who would 
not be early to rise, and rise earlier and earlier every suc- 
cessive day of his life, till he became unspeakably healthy, 
wealthy and wise? This foreign bird’s note is celebrated 
by the poets of all countries along with the notes of their 
native songsters. All climates agree with brave Chanti- 
cleer. He is more indigenous even than the natives. His 
health is ever good, his lungs are sound, his spirits never 
flag. Even the sailor on the Atlantic and Pacific is 
awakened by his voice; but its shrill sound never roused 
me from my slumbers. I kept neither dog, cat, cow, pig, 
nor hens, so that you would have said there was a defi- 
ciency of domestic sound; neither the churn, nor the 
spinning-wheel, nor even the singing of the kettle, nor the 
hissing of the urn, nor children crying, to comfort one. 
An old-fashioned man would have lost his senses or died 
of ennui before this. Not even rats in the wall, for they 
were starved out, or rather were never baited in,—only 
squirrels on the roof and under the floor, a whippoorwill 
on the ridge pole, a blue-jay screaming beneath the win- 
dow, a hare or woodchuck under the house, a screech- 
owl or a cat-owl behind it, a flock of wild geese or a laugh- 
ing loon on the pond, and a fox to bark in the night. 
Not even a lark or an oriole, those mild plantation birds, 
ever visited my clearing. No cockerels to crow nor hens 
to cackle in the yard. No yard! but unfenced Nature 
reaching up to your very sills. A young forest growing 
up under your windows, and wild sumachs and black- 
berry vines breaking through into your cellar; sturdy 
pitch-pines rubbing and creaking against the shingles for 
want of room, their roots reaching quite under the house. 
Instead of a scuttle or a blind blown off in the gale,— 
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a pine tree snapped off or torn up by the roots behind 
your house for fuel. Instead of no path to the front-yard 
gate in the Great Snow,—no gate—no front-yard,—and 


no path to the civilized world! 


WILLIAM BEEBE (1877- ) 
. JUNGLE NIGHT? 
I 


WAN gun-reach in front of me trudged my little 
Akawai Indian hunter. He turned his head sud- 
denly, his ears catching some sound which mine had 
missed, and I saw that his profile was rather like that 
of Dante. Instantly the thought spread and the simile 
deepened. Were we two not all alone? and this unearthly 
hour and light—Then I chuckled softly, but the silence 
that the chuckle shattered shrank away and made it a 
loud, coarse sound, so that I involuntarily drew in my 
breath. But it was really amusing, the thought of Dante 
setting out on a hunt for kinkajous and giant armadillos. 
Jeremiah looked at me wonderingly, and we went on in 
silence. And for the next mile Dante vanished from my 
thoughts and I mused upon the sturdy little red man. 
Jeremiah was his civilized name; he would never tell me 
his real one. It seemed so unsuited to him that I thought 
up one still less appropriate and ‘called him Nupee— 
which is the three-toed sloth; and in his quiet way he 
saw the humour of it, for a more agile human being 
_ never lived. 
| Nupee’s face was unclouded, but his position as hunter 
_ to our expedition had brought decisions and responsibilities 
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which he had not known before. The simple life—the 
unruffled existence in the little open benab, with ham- 
mock, cassava field, and an occasional hunt,—this was of 
the past. A wife had come, slipping quietly into his life, 
Indian-fashion; and now, before the baby arrived, de- 
cisions had to be made. Nupee longed for some store 
shoes and a suit of black clothes. He had owned a big 
benab which he himself had built; but a godmother, like 
the cowbird in a warbler’s nest, had gradually but firmly 
ousted him and had filled it with diseased relatives, so 
that it was unpleasant to visit. He now, to my knowl- 
edge, owned a single shirt and a pair of short trousers. 

The shoes were achieved. I detected in him qualities 
which I knew that I should find in some one, as I do on 
every expedition, and I made him perform some unneces- 
sary labor and gave him the shoes. But the clothes would 
cost five dollars, a month’s wages, and he had promised 
to get married—white-fashion—in another month, and 
that would consume several times five dollars. I did not 
offer to help him decide. His Akawai marriage ceremony 
seemed not without honor, and as for its sincerity—I had 
seen the two together. But my lips were sealed. I could 
not tell him that a recementing of the ritual of his own 
tribe did not seem quite the equal of a five-dollar suit of 
clothes. That was a matter for individual decision. 

But to-night I think that we both had put all our 
worries and sorrows far away, and I memory as well; 
and I felt sympathy in the quiet, pliant gait which carried 
him so swiftly over the sandy trail. I knew Nupee now 
for what he was--the one for whom I am always on the 
lookout, the exceptional one, the super-servant, worthy of 
friendship as an equal. I had seen his uncle and his 
cousins. They were Indians, nothing more. Nupee had 
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slipped into the place left vacant for a time by Aladdin, 
and by Sata4n and Shimosaka, by Drojak and Truj illo— 
all exceptional, all faithful, all servants first and then 
friends. I say ‘for a time’—for they all hoped, and I think 
still hope with me, that we shall meet and travel and 
camp together again, whether in the Cinghalese thorn- 
bush, or Himalayan daks, in Dyak canoes or among the 
camphor groves of Sakarajama. 

Nupee and I had not been thrown together closely. 
This had proved a static expedition, settled in one place, 
with no dangers to speak of, no real roughing it, and we 
met only after each hunting trip. But the magic of a full 
moon had lured me from my laboratory table, and here 
we were, we two, plodding junglewards, becoming better 
acquainted in silence than I have often achieved with 
much talk. © 

It was nearly midnight. We traversed a broad trail 
of white sand, between lines of saplings, of pale-barked 
rubber trees, flooded, saturated, with milky-gray light. 
Not a star appeared in the cloudless sky, which, in contrast 
to the great silver moon-plaque, was blue-black. These 
open sandy stretches, so recently etched into what had been 
primitive jungle, were too glowing with light for most 
of the noctarnal creatures who, in darkness, flew and ran 
and hunted about in them. And the lovers of twilight 
were already come and gone. ‘The stage was vacant save 
for one actor—the nighthawk of the silvery collar, whose 
eerie wheeeo! or more leisurely and articulate who-are- 
you? was queried from stump and log. There was in it 
the same liquid tang, the virile ringing of skates on ice, 
which enriches the cry of the whip-poor-will in our coun- 
try lanes. 

Where the open trail skirted a hillside we came sud- 
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denly upon a great gathering of these goat-suckers, en- 
gaged in some strange midnight revel. Usually they roost 
and hunt and call in solitude, but here at least forty were 
collected on the white sand within an area of a few yards. 
We stopped and watched. They were dancing—or, 
rather, popping, as corn pops in a hopper. One after 
another, or a half dozen at a time, they bounced up a foot 
or two from the ground and flopped back, at the instant 
of leaving and returning uttering a sudden, explosive 
wop! This they kept up unceasingly for the five minutes 
we gave to them, and our passage interrupted them for 
only a moment. Later we passed single birds which 
popped and wopped in solitary state; whether practicing, 
or snobbishly refusing to perform in public, only they 
could tell. It was a scene not soon forgotten. 

Suddenly before us rose the jungle, raw-edged, with 
border zone of bleached, ashamed trunks and lofty 
branches white as chalk, of dead and dying trees. For 
no jungle tree, however hardy, can withstand the blast- 
ing of violent sun after the veiling of emerald foliage is 
torn away. As the diver plunges beneath the waves, so, 
after one glance backward over the silvered landscape, I 
passed at a single stride into what seemed by contrast inky 
blackness, relieved by the trail ahead, which showed as 
does a ray of light through closed eyelids. As the chir- 
ruping rails climbed among the roots of the tall cat-tails 
out yonder, so we now crept far beneath the level of the 
moonlit foliage. The silvery landscape had been shifted 
one hundred, two hundred feet above the earth. We had 
become lords of creation in name alone, threading our 
way humbly among the fungi and toad-stools, able only 
to look aloft and wonder what it was like. And for a 
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long time no voice answered to tell us whether any 
creature lived and moved in the tree-tops. 
The tropical jungle by day is the most wonderful place 


in the world. At night I am sure it is the most weirdly 


beautiful of all places outside the world. For it is pri- 
marily unearthly, unreal; and at last I came to know 
why. In the light of the full moon it was rejuvenated. 
The simile of theatrical scenery was always present to the 
mind, the illusion lying especially in the completeness of 
transformation from the jungle by daylight. The theat- 
rical effect was heightened by the sense of being in some 
vast building. This was due to the complete absence of 
any breath of air. Not a leaf moved; even the pendulous 
air-roots reaching down their seventy-foot plummets for 
the touch of soil did not sway a hair’s breadth. The 
throb of the pulse set the rhythm for one’s steps. The 
silence, for a time, was as perfect as the breathlessness. 
It was a wonderfully ventilated amphitheatre; the air 
was as free from any feeling of tropical heat, as it lacked 
all crispness of the north. It was exactly the temperature 
of one’s skin. Heat and cold were for the moment as 
unthinkable as wind. 

One’s body seemed wholly negligible. In soft padding 
moccasins and easy swinging gait, close behind my Indian 
hunter, and in such khaki browns that my body was 
almost invisible to my own downward glance, I was con- 
scious only of the play of my senses: of two at first, sight 
and smell; later, of hearing. The others did not exist. 
We two were unattached, impersonal, moving without 
effort or exertion. It was magic, and I was glad that 
I had only Akawai for companion, for it was magic that 
a word would have shattered. Yet there was this won- 
derfully satisfying thing about it, that most magic lacks: it 
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exists at present, to-day, perhaps, at least once a month, 
and I know that I shall experience it again. When I go 
to the window and look out upon the city night, I find 
all extraneous light emaciated and shattered by the blare 
of gas and electricity, but from one upreaching tower [ 
can see reflected a sheen which is not generated in any 
power-house of earth. -Then I know that within the 
twenty-four hours the ¢erai jungles of Garhwal, the tree- 
ferns of Pahang, and the mighty moras which now sur- 
round us, were standing in silvery silence and in the peace 
which only the wilderness knows. 

I soon took the lead and slackened the pace to a slow 
walk. Every few minutes we stood motionless, listening 
with mouth as well as ears. For no one who has not 
listened in such silence can realize how important the 
mouth is. Like the gill of old which gave it origin, our 
ear has still an entrance inward as well as outward, and 
the sweep of breath and throb of the blood are louder than 
we ever suspect. When at an opera or concert I see some 
one sitting rapt, listening with open mouth, I do not 
think of it as ill-bred. I know it for unconscious and 
sincere absorption based on an excellent physical reason, 

It was early spring in the tropics; insect life was still 
in the gourmand stage, or that of pupal sleep. The final 
period of pipe and fiddle had not yet arrived, so that 
there was no hum from the underworld. The flow of, 
sap and the spread of petals were no less silent than the 
myriad creatures which, I knew, slumbered or hunted on’ 
every side.» It was as if*I had slipped back one dimen- 
sion in space and walked in a shadow world, But these 
shadows were not all colorless. Although the light was 
strained almost barren by the moon mountains, yet the 
glow from the distant lava and craters still kept something 
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of color, and the green of the leaves, great and small, 
showed as a rich dark olive. The afternoon’s rain had 
left each one filmed with clear water, and this struck back’ 
the light as polished silver. There was no tempered illu- 
mination. ‘The trail ahead was either black, or a solid 
sheet of light. Here and there in the jungle on each side, 
where a tree had fallen, or a flue of clear space led moon- 
wards, the effect was of cold electric light seen through 
trees in city parks. When such a shaft struck down upon 
us, it surpassed simile. I have seen old paintings in Bel- 
gian cathedrals of celestial light which now seems less 
imaginary. 
At last the silence was broken, and like the first breath 
of the trade-wind which clouds the Mazaruni surface, the 
mirror of silence was never quite clear again—or so it» 
seemed. My northern mind, stored with sounds of mem- 
ory, never instinctively accepted a new voice of the jungle 
for what it was. Each had to go through a reference 
clearing-house of sorts. It was like the psychological 
reaction to words or phrases. Any strange wail or scream’ 
striking suddenly upon my ear instantly crystallized some 
vision of the past—some circumstance or adventure 
fraught with similar sound. Then, appreciably as a sec- 
ond thought, came the keen concentration of every sense 
to identify this new sound, to hear it again, to fix it in 
mind with its character and its meaning. Perhaps at 
some distant place and time, in utterly incongrous sur- 
roundings, it may in turn flash into consciousness—a 
memory-simile stimulated by some sound of the future. 


II 


I stood in a patch of moonlight listening to the baying 
of a hound—or so I thought: that musical ululation 
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which links man’s companion wolfwards. Then I thought 
of the packs of wild hunting dogs, the dreaded ‘warracabra 
tigers,’ and I turned to the Indian at my elbow, full of 
hopeful expectation. With his quiet smile he whispered, 
‘Kunama,’ and I knew I had heard the giant tree-frog 
of Guiana—a frog of size and voice well in keeping with 
these mighty jungles. I knew these were powerful beenas 
with the Indians, tokens of good hunting. and every for- 
tunate benab would have its dried mummy frog hung up 
with the tail of the giant armadillo and other charms. 
Well might these batrachians arouse profound emotions 
among the Indians, familiar as they are with the strange 
beings of the forest. I could imagine the great goggle- 
eyed fellow sprawled high near the roof of the jungle, 
clutching the leaves with his vacuum-cupped toes. The 
moonlight would make him ghostly—a pastel frog; but in 
the day he flaunted splashes of azure and green on his 
scarlet body. 

At a turn in the trail, we squatted and waited for what 
the jungle might send of sight or sound. And in whis- 
pers Nupee told me of the big frog Awnama, and its ways. 
It never came to the ground, or even descended part way 
down the trees; and by some unknown method of distilla- 
tion it made little pools of its own in deep hollows, and 
there lived. And this water was thick like honey and 
white like milk, and when stirred became reddish. Be- 
sides which, it was very bitter. If a man drank of it, 
forever after he hopped each night and clasped all the’ 
trees which he encountered, endlessly endeavoring to 
ascend them and always failing. And yet, if he could 
once manage to reach a pool of kunama water in an un- 
cut tree and drink, his manhood would return and his 
mind be healed. 
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When the Indians desired this deena, they marked a 
tree whence a frog called at night, and in the daytime cut 
it down. Forming a big circle, they searched and found 
the frog, and forthwith smoked it and rubbed it on 
arrows and bow before they went out. I listened gravely 
and found that it all fitted in with the magic of the night. 
If an Indian had appeared down the trail, hopping end- 
lessly and gripping the trunks, gazing upward with star- 
ing eyes, I should not have thought it more strange than 
the next thing that really happened. 

We had settled on our toes in another squatting-place— 
a dark aisle with only scattered flecks of light. The silence 
and breathlessness of the moon-craters could have been no 
more complete than that which enveloped us. My eye 
wandered from spot to spot, when suddenly I began to 
think of that great owl-like goatsucker, the ‘poor-me-one.’ 
We had shot one at Kalacoon a month before and no others 
had called since, and I had not thought of the species 
again. Quite without reason I began to think of the bird, 
of its wonderful markings, of the eyes which years ago in 
Trinidad I had made to glow like iridescent globes in the 


: light of a flash—and then a poor-me-one called behind us, 


not fifty feet away. Even this did not seem strange 
among these surroundings. It was an interesting happen- 
ing, one which I have experienced many times in my life. 
It may have been just another coincidence. I am quite 
certain it was not. In any event it was a Dantesque touch, 
emphasized by the character of the call—the wail of a 
lost soul being as good a simile as any other. It started 
as a high, trembling wail, the final cry being lost in the 
depths of whispered woe :— 
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Oo——————ooh !! 
oh! 
oh! 
oh! 
oh! 
oh! 


Nupee never moved; only his lips formed the name by - 
which he knew it—salawoe. Whatever else characterized 
the sounds of the jungle at night, none became monotonous 
or common. Five minutes later the great bird called to 
us from far, far away, as if from another round of 
purgatory—an eerie lure to enter still deeper into the 
jungle depths. We never heard it again. 

Nature seems to have apportioned the voices of many 
of her creatures with sensitive regard for their environ- 
ment. Sombre voices seem fittingly to be associated with 
subdued light, and joyous notes with the blaze of sunlit 
twigs and open meadows. A bobolink’s bubbling carol is 
unthinkable in a jungle, and the strain of a wood pewee 
on a sunny hillside would be like an organ playing dance- 
music. This is even more pronounced in the tropics, 
where, quite aside from any mental association on my part, 
the voices and calls of the jungle reflect the qualities of 
that twilight world. The poor-me-one proves too much. 
He is the very essence of night, his wings edged with 
velvet silence, his plumage the mingled concentration of 
moss and lichens and dead wood. 

I was about to rise and lead Nupee still farther into 
the gloom when the jungle showed another mood—a 
silent whimsy, the humor of which I could not share with 
the little red man. Close to my face, so near that it startled 
me for a moment, over the curved length of a long, nar- 
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row caladium leaf, there came suddenly two brilliant 
lights. Steadily they moved onward, coming up into 
view for all the world like two tiny headlights of a 
motor-car. ‘They passed, and the broadside view of this 
great elater was still absurdly like the profile of a min- 
iature tonneau with the top down. I laughingly thought 
to myself how perfect the illusion would be if a red tail- 
light should be shown, when to my amazement a rosy red 
light flashed out behind, and my bewildered eyes all but 
distinguished a number! Naught but a tropical forest 
could present such contrasts in such rapid succession as 
the poor-me-one and this parody of man’s invention. 

I captured the big beetle and slid him into a vial, where 
in his disgust he clicked sharply against the glass. The 
vial went into my pocket and we picked up our guns and 
crept on. As we traveresed a dark patch, dull gleams like 
heat lightning flashed over the leaves, and, looking down, 
I saw that my khaki was aglow from the illuminated in- 
sect within. This betrayed every motion, so I wrapped 
the vial in several sheets of paper and rolled it up in my 
handkerchief. ‘The glow was duller but almost as pene- 
trating. At one time or another I have had to make use 
of all my.garments, from topee to moccasins, in order to 
confine captives armed with stings, beaks, teeth, or fangs, 
but now I was at a complete loss. I tried a gun-barrel 
with a handkerchief stopper, and found that I now carried 
an excellent, long-handled flashlight. Besides, I might have 
sudden use for the normal function of the gun. I had 
nothing sufficiently opaque to quench those flaring head- 
lights, and I had to own myself beaten and release him. 
He spread his wings and flew swiftly away, his red light 
glowing derisively; and even in the flood of pure moon- 
light he moved within an aura which carried far through 
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the jungle. I knew that killing him was of no use, for a 
week after death from chloroform I have seen the entire 
interior of a large insect box brilliantly lighted by the 
glow of these wonderful candles, still burning on the 
dead shoulders of the same kind of insect. 

Twice, deeper in the jungle, we squatted and listened, 
and twice the silence remained unbroken and the air un- 
moved. Happening to look up through a lofty, narrow - 
canyon of dark foliage, I was startled as by some sudden 
sound by seeing a pure white cloud, moon-lit, low down, 
pass rapidly across. It was first astounding, then unreal: 
a bit of exceedingly poor work on the part of the property 
man, who had mixed the hurricane scenery with that of 
the dog-days. Even the elements seemed to have been 
laved with magic. The zone of high wind, with its 
swift-flying clouds, must have been flowing like a river 
just above the motionless foliage of the tree-tops. 

This piece of ultra-unnaturalism seemed to break part 
of the spell and the magic silence was lifted. Two frogs 
boomed again, close at hand, and now all the sound simili- 
tude was gone, and in its place another, still more strange, 
when we think of the goggle-eyed author far up in the 
trees. “The sound now was identical with the short cough 
or growl of a hungry lion, and though I have heard the 
frogs many times since that night, this resemblance never 
changed or weakened. It seemed as if the volume, the 
roaring outburst, could come only from the throat of some 
large, full-lunged mammal. 

A sudden tearing rush from the trail-side, and ripping 
of vines and shrubs, was mingled with deep, hoarse snorts, 
and we knew that we had disturbed one of the big red 
deer—big only in comparison with the common tiny 
brown brockets. A few yards farther the leaves rustled 
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high overhead, although no breath of wind had as yet 
touched the jungle. I began a slow, careful search with 


_ my flashlight, and, mingled with the splotches and specks 
/ of moonlight high overhead, I seemed to see scores of 


little eyes peering down. But at last my faint electric 
beam found its mark and evolved the first bit of real 
color which the jungle had shown—always excepting the 
ruby tail-light. Two tiny red globes gleamed down at 
us, and as they gleamed, moved without a sound, ap- 
parently unattached, slowly through the foliage. Then 
came a voice, as wandering, as impersonal as the eyes—a 
sharp, incisive wheeeeeat! with a cat-like timbre; and from 
the eyes and voice I reconstructed a night monkey—a 
kinkajou. 

Then another notch was slipped and the jungle for a 
time showed something of the exuberance of its life. A 
paca leaped from its meal of nuts and bounced away with 
quick, repeated pats; a beetle with wings tuned to the 
bass clef droned by; some giant tree-cricket tore the 
remaining intervals of silence to shreds with unmuted 
wing-fiddles, cricks so shrill and high that they well-nigh 
passed beyond the upper register of my ear out into silence 
again. The roar of another frog was comforting to my 
ear-drum. . 

Then silence descended again, and hours passed in our 
search for sound or smell of the animal we wished chiefest 
to find—the giant armadillo. ‘These rare beings have a 
distinct odor. Months of work in the open had sharpened 
my nostrils so that on such a tramp as this they were not 
much inferior to those of Nupee. ‘This sense gave me 
as keen pleasure as eye or ear, and ‘furnished quite as 
much information. The odors of city and civilization 
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seemed very far away: gasolene, paint, smoke, perfumery, 
leather—all these could hardly be recalled. And how 
absurd seemed society’s unwritten taboo on discussion of 
this admirable but pitifully degenerate sense! Why may 
you look at your friend’s books, touch his collection of 
netsukés, listen to his music, yet dare sniff at naught but 
his blossoms! 

In the open spaces of the earth, and more than any- 
where in this conservatory of unblown odors, we come 
more and more to appreciate and envy a dog’s sensitive 
muzzle. Here we sniffed as naturally as we turned ear, 
and were able to recognize many of our nasal impres- 
sions, and even to follow a particularly strong scent to its 
source. Few yards of trail but had their distinguishable 
scent, whether violent, acrid smell or delectable fragrance. 
Long after a crab-jackal had passed, we noted the sting- 
ing, bitter taint in the air; and now and then the pungent 
wake of some big jungle-bug struck us like a tangible 
barrier. 

The most tantalizing odors were the wonderfully deli- 
cate and penetrating ones from some great burst of blos- 
soms, odors heavy with sweetness, which seeped down 
from vine or tree high overhead, wholly invisible from 
below even in broad daylight. These odors remained 
longest in memory, perhaps because they were so com 
pletely the product of a single sense. There were others, 
too, which were unforgettable, because, like the voice of’ 
the frog, they stirred the memory a fraction before they 
excited curiosity. Such I found the powerful musk from 
the bed of leaves which a fawn had just left. For some 
reason this brought vividly to mind the fearful compound 
of smells arising from the decks of Chinese junks. 
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III 


Along the moonlit trail there came wavering whiffs 
of orchids, ranging from attar of roses and carnations to 
the pungence of carrion, the latter doubtless distilled from 
as delicate and as beautiful blossoms as the former. There 
were, besides, the myriad and bewildering smells of sap, 
crushed leaves, and decaying wood; acrid, sweet, spicy, 
and suffocating, some like mysty books, others recalling 
the paint on the Noah’s Ark of one’s nursery. 

But the scent of the giant armadillo eluded us. When 
we waded through some new, strange odor I looked back 
at Nupee, hoping for some sign that it was the one we 
sought. But that night the great armored creatures went 
their way and we ours, and the two did not cross. Nupee 
showed me a track at the trail-side made long ago, as wide 
and deep as the spoor of a dinosaur, and I fingered it 
reverently as I would have touched the imprint of a 
recently alighted pterodactyl, taking care not to spoil the 
outlines of the huge claw-marks. All my search for him 
had been in vain thus far, though I had been so close 
upon his trail as to have seen fresh blood. I had made up 
my mind not to give up, but it seemed as if success must 
wait for another year. : 

We watched and called the ghostly kinkajous and held 
them fascinated with our stream of light; we aroused 


_unnamable creatures which squawked companionably at 


us and rustled the tree-top leaves; we listened to the 
whispered rush of passing vampires skimming our faces 
and were soothed by the hypnotic droning hum which 
beetles left in their swift wake. Finally we turned and 
circled through side trails so narrow and so dark that we 
walked with outstretched arms, feeling for the trunks 
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and lianas, choosing a sloth’s gait and the hope of new 
adventures rather than the glare of my flash on our path. 
When we entered Kalacoon trail, we headed toward 
home. Within sight of the first turn a great black branch 
of a tree had recently fallen across the trail in a patch of | 
moonlight. Before we reached it, the branch had done 
something it should not have done—it had straightened 
slightly. We strained our eyes to the utmost but could 
not, in this eerie light, tell head from tail end of this 
great serpent. It moved very slowly, and with a motion 
which perfectly confounded our perception. Its progress 
seemed no faster than the hour hand of a watch, but we 
knew that it moved, yet so close to the white sand that 
the whole trail seemed to move with it. The eye re- 
fused to admit any motion except in sudden shifts, like 
widely separated films of a motion-picture. For minute 
after minute it seemed quiescent; then we would blink 
and realize that it was too feet higher up the bank. One 
thing we could see—a great thickening near the centre of 
the snake: it had fed recently and to repletion, and 
slowly it was making its way to some hidden lair, per- 
haps to lie motionless until another moon should silver 
the jungle. Was there any stranger life in the world? 
Whether it was a giant bushmaster or a constrictor, 
we could not tell in the diffused light. I allowed it to go 
unharmed, for the spell of silence and the jungle night was 
too strongly woven to be shattered again by the crash of 
gun or rifle. Nupee had been quite willing to remain 
behind, and now, -as so often with my savage friends, he 
looked at me wonderingly. He did not understand and 
I could not explain. We were at one in the enjoyment 
of direct phenomena; we could have passed months of 
intimate companionship in the wilds as I had done with 
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his predecessors; but at the touch of abstract things, of 

_ letting a deadly creature live for any reason except for 

_ lack of a gun—then they looked at me always with that 
puzzled look, that straining to grasp the something which 
they knew must be there. And at once always followed 
instant acceptance, unquestioning, without protest. The 

_ transition was smooth, direct, complete: the sahib had had 

_ opportunity to shoot; he had not done so; what did the 

- sahib wish to do now—to squat longer or to go on? 

We waited for many minutes at the edge of a small 
glade, and the event which seemed most significant to me 
was in actual spectacle one of the last of the night’s 
happenings. I sat with chin on knees, coolie-fashion—a 

- position which, when once mastered, and with muscles 
trained to withstand the unusual flexion for hour after 
hour, is one of the most valuable assets of the wilderness 
lover and the watcher of wild things. It enables one to 
spend long periods of time in the lowest of umbrella 
tents, or to rest on wet ground or sharp stones where 
actual sitting down would be impossible. Thus is one 
insulated from bétes rouges and enthusiastic ants whose 
sole motto is eternal preparedness. ‘Thus too one slips, 
as it were, under the visual guard of human-sky creatures, 
whose eyes“are on the lookout for their enemy at human 
height. From such a position, a single upward leap pre- 
pares one instantly for advance or retreat, either of which 
manceuvres is well within instant necessity at times. 
Then there were always the two positions to which one 

_ could change if occasion required—flat-footed, with arm- 
pits on knees, or on the balls of the feet with elbows on 
knees. ‘Thus is every muscle shifted and relaxed. 

Squatting is one of the many things which a white man 
may learn from watching his shikarees and guides, and 
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which, in the wilderness, he may adopt without losing 
caste. We are a chair-ridden people, and dare hardly 
even cross our knees in public. Yet how many of us 
delight in sitting Buddha-fashion, or as near to it as we 
can attain, when the ban of society is lifted! A chairless 
people, however, does not necessarily mean a more simple, 
primitive type. The Japanese method of sitting is in- 
finitely more difficult and complex than ours. ‘The char- 
acters of our weak-thighed, neolithic forbears are as yet 
too pronounced in our own bodies for us to keep an up- 
right position for long. Witness the admirable admit- 
tance of this anthropological fact by the architects of our 
subway cars, who know that only a tithe of their patrons 
will be fortunate enough to find room on the cane-barked 
seats which have come to take the place of the stumps and 
fallen logs of a hundred thousand years ago. So they have 
thoughtfully strung the upper reaches of the cars with 
imitation branches and swaying lianas, to which the last- 
comers cling jealously, and swing with more or less of 
the grace of their distant forbears. ‘Their fur, to be 
sure, is rubbed thinner; nuts and fruits have given place 
to newspapers and novels, and the roar and odors are not 
those of the wind among the leaves and blossoms. But 
the simile is amusing enough to end abruptly, and permit 
individual imagination to complete it. 

When I see an overtired waiter or clerk swaying from 
foot to foot like a rocking elephant, I sometimes place 
the blame further back than immediate impatience for 
the striking of the closing hour. It were more true to 
blame the gentlemen whose habits were formed before 
caste, whose activities preceded speech. 

We may be certain that chairs will never go out of 
fashion. We are at the end of bodily evolution in that 
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direction. But to see a white-draped, lanky Hindu, or a 
red-cloaked lama of the hills, quietly fold up, no matter 
where he may be, is to witness the perfection of chairless 
| rest. One can read or write or doze comfortably, sway-- 
ing slightly with a bird’s unconscious balance, or, as in 
my case at present, wholly disarm suspicion on the part of - 
the wild creatures by sinking from the height of a man to 
that of a jungle deer. And still I had lost nothing of the 
insulation which my moccasins provided from all the 
inconveniences of the forest floor. Looking at Nupee > 
after this rush of chaotic thoughts which came between 
jungle happenings, I chuckled as I hugged my knees, for 
I knew that Nupee had noticed and silently considered 
my little accomplishment, and that he approved, and I 
knew that I had acquired merit in his sight. ‘Thus may 
we revel in the approval of our super-servants, but they 
must never know it. 

From this eulogy of squatting, my mind returned to the 
white light of the glade. I watched the motionless leaves 
about me, many of them drooping and rich maroon by 
daylight, for they were just unbudded. Reaching far 
into the dark mystery of the upper jungle stretched the 
air-roots, held so straight by gravity, so unheeding of the 
whirling of the planet through space. Only one mighty 
liana—a monkey-ladder—had revolted against this dom- 
inance of the earth’s pull and writhed and looped upon 
itself in fantastic whorls, while along its length rippled 
ever the undulations which mark this uneasy growth, this 
crystallized Saint Vitus plant. 

A momentary shiver of leaves drew our eyes to the 
left, and we began to destroy the optical images evolved 
_ by the moon-shadows and to seek the small reality which 
_ we knew lived and breathed somewhere on that long 
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branch. Then a sharp crack like a rifle lost whatever it 
was to us forever, and we half leaped to our feet as some- 
thing swept downward through the air and crashed length 
after length among the plants and fallen logs. ‘The 
branches overhead rocked to and fro, and for many min- 
utes, like the aftermath of a volcanic eruption, came a 
shower, first of twigs and swirling leaves, then of finer 
particles, and lastly of motes which gleamed like silver 
dust as they sifted down to the trail. When the air 
cleared I saw that the monkey-ladder had vanished and 
I knew that its yards upon yards of length lay coiled and 
crushed among the ferns and sprouting palms of the jungle 
floor. It seemed most fitting that the vegetable kingdom, 
whose silence and majesty gave to the jungle night its 
magic qualities, should have contributed this memorable 
climax. 

Long before the first Spaniard sailed up the neighboring 
river, the monkey-ladder had thrown its spirals aloft, and 
through all the centuries, all the years, it had seen no 
change wrought beneath it. The animal trail was trod 
now and then by Indian hunters, and lately we had passed 
several times. “The sound of our guns was less than the 
crashing fall of an occasional forest tree. Now, with not 
a leaf moved by the air, with only the two of us squatting 
in the moonlight for audience, the last cell had given way. 
The sap could no longer fight the decay which had entered 
its heart; and at the appointed moment, the moment set 
by the culmination of a greater nexus of forces than our 
human mind could ever hope to grasp, the last fibre parted 
and the massive growth fell. 

In the last few minutes, as it hung suspended, gracefully 
spiraled in the moonlight, it had seemed as perfect as the 
new-sprouted moras at my feet. As I slowly walked out 
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of the jungle I saw in this the explanation of the simile 
or artificial scenery, of all the strange magic which had 
come to me as I entered. The alchemy of moonlight 
turned all the jungle to perfect growth, growth at rest. 
In the silvery light was no trace of gnawing worm, of 
ravening ant, or corroding fungus. The jungle was reju- 
venated and made a place more wonderful than any fairy- 
land of which I have read or which I have conceived. 
The jungle by day, as I have said—that, too, is wonderful. 
We may have two friends, quite unlike in character, 
whom we love each for his own personality, and yet it 
would be a hideous, an unthinkable thing to see one trans- 
formed into the other. 

So, with the mist settling down and tarnishing the great 
plaque of silver, I left the jungle, glad that I could be 
far away before the first hint of dawn came to mar the 
magic. Thus in memory I can keep the dawn away until 
I return. 

And sometime in the future, when the lure of the full 
moon comes, and I answer, I shall be certain of finding 
the same silence, the same wonderful light, and the 
Waiting trees and the magic. But Nupee may not be 
there. He*will perhaps have slipped into memory, with 
Drojak and Aladdin. And if I find no one as silently 
friendly as Nupee, I shall have to watch alone through 
my jungle night, 


DESCRIPTIVE SKETCHES 
I 
JOHN RUSKIN 


A. LICHEN* 


ICHEN, and mosses (though these last in their 

luxuriance are deep and rich as herbage, yet both 
for the most part humblest of the green things that live), 
—how of these? Meek creatures! the first mercy of the 
earth, veiling with hushed softness its dintless rocks; 
creatures full of pity, covering with strange and tender 
honor the scarred disgrace of ruin,—laying quiet finger 
on the trembling stones, to teach them rest. No words, 
that I know of, will say what these mosses are. None 
are delicate enough, none perfect enough, none rich 
enough. How is one to tell of the rounded bosses of 
furred and beaming green,—the starred divisions of rubied 
bloom, fine-filmed, as if the Rock Spirits could spin por- 
phyry as we do glass,—the traceries of intricate silver, and 
fringes of amber, lustrous, arborescent, burnished through 
every fibre into fitful brightness and glossy traverses of 
silken change, yet all subdued and pensive, and framed for 
simplest, sweetest offices of grace? They will not be 
gathered, like the flowers, for chaplet or love-token; but 
of these the wild bird will make its nest, ane the wearied 
child his pillow. 

1From Modern Painters. 
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And, as the earth’s first mercy, so they are its last gift 
to us. -When all other service is vain, from plant and 
tree, the soft mosses and gray lichen take up their watch 
by the head-stone. The woods, the blossoms, the gift- 
bearing grasses, have done their parts for a time, but 
these do service forever. Trees for the builder’s yard, 
flowers for the bride’s chamber, corn for the granary, 
moss for the grave. 

Yet as in one sense the humblest in another they are the 
most honored of the earth-children. Unfading, as motion- 


-less, the worm frets them not, and the autumn wastes not. 


Strong in lowliness, they neither blanch in heat nor pine 
in frost. To them, slow-fingered, constant-hearted, is en- 
trusted the weaving of the dark, eternal tapestries of the 
hills; to them, slow-pencilled, iris-dyed, the tender fram- 
ing of their endless imagery. Sharing the stillness of the 
unimpassioned rock, they share also its endurance; and 
while the winds of departing spring scatter the white 
hawthorn blossom like drifted snow, and summer dims 
on the parched meadow the drooping of its cowslip-gold, 
—far above, among the mountains, the silver lichen-spots 
rest, star-like, on the stone; and the gathering orange 
stain upon*the edge of yonder western peak reflects the 
sunsets of a thousand years. 


B.. THE OPEN SKY? 


It is a strange thing how little in general people know 
about the sky. It is the part of creation in which nature 
has done more for the sake of pleasing man, more for the 
sole and evident purpose of talking to him and teaching 
him, than in any other of her works, and it is just the 


*From Modern Painters. 
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part in which we least attend to her. There are not many 
of her other works in which some more material or essen- 
tial purpose than the mere pleasing of man is not answered 
by every part of their organization; but every essential 
purpose of the sky might, so far as we know, be answered. 
if once in three days, or thereabouts, a great, ugly, black 
rain-cloud were brought up over the blue, and everything 
well watered, and so all left blue again till next time, with 
perhaps a film of morning and evening mist for dew. And 
instead of this, there is not a moment of any day of our 
lives, when nature is not producing scene after scene, 
picture after picture, glory after glory, and working still 
upon such exquisite and constant principles of the most 
perfect beauty, that it is quite certain it is all done for us, 
and intended for our perpetual pleasure. And every man, 
wherever placed, however far from other sources of 
interest or of beauty, has this doing for him constantly. 
The noblest scenes of the earth can be seen and known 
but by few; it is not intended that man should live always 
in the midst of them; he injures them by his presence, he 
ceases to feel them if he be always with them: but the 
sky is for all; bright as it is, it is not 


“Too bright nor good 
For human nature’s daily food”; 


it is fitted in all its functions for the perpetual comfort 
and exalting of the heart, for soothing it and purifying it 
from its dross and dust. Sometimes gentle, sometimes 
capricious, sometimes awful, never the same for two mo- 
ments together; almost human in its passions, almost 
spiritual in its tenderness, almost divine in its infinity, its 
appeal to what is immortal in us is as distinct as its 
ministry of chastisement or of blessing to what is mortal 
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is essential. And yet we never attend to it, we never 
make it a subject of thought, but as it has to do with our 
animal sensations: we look upon all by which it speaks 
to us more clearly than to brutes, upon all which bears 
Witness to the intention of the Supreme that we are to 
receive more from the covering vault than the light and 
the dew which we share with the weed and the worm, 
only as a succession of meaningless and monotonous ac- 
cident, too common and too vain to be worthy of a 
moment of watchfulness, or a glance of admiration. If in 
our moments of utter idleness and insipidity, we turn to 
the sky as a last resource, which of its phenomena do we 
speak of? One says it has been wet, and another, it has 
been windy; and another, it has been warm. Who, among 
the whole chattering crowd can tell me of the forms and 
the precipices of the chain of tall white mountains that 
girded the horizon at noon yesterday? Who saw the 
narrow sunbeam that came out of the south and smote 
upon their summits until they melted and mouldered away 
in a dust of blue rain? Who saw the dance of the dead 
clouds when the sunlight left them last night, and the 
west wind blew them before it like withered leaves? All 
has passed, unregretted as unseen; or if the apathy be 
ever shaken off, even for, an instant, it is only by what is 
gross, or what is extraordinary; and yet it is not in the 
broad and fierce manifestations of the elemental energies, 
not in the clash of the hail, nor the drift of the whirlwind, 
that the highest characters of the sublime are developed. 
God is not in the earthquake, nor in the fire, but in the 
still, small voice. They are but the blunt and the low 
faculties of our nature, which can only be addressed 
through lamp-black and lightning. It is in quiet and 
subdued passages of unobtrusive majesty,’ the deep, and 
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the calm, and the perpetual; that which must be sought 
ere it is seen, and loved ere it is understood; things which 
the angels work out for us daily, and yet vary eternally: 
which are never wanting, and never repeated; which are 
to be found always, yet each one found but once; it is 
through these that the lesson of devotion is chiefly taught, 
and the blessing of beauty given. These are what the 
artist of highest aim must study; it is these, by the com- 
bination of which his ideal is to be created ; these, of which 
so little notice is ordinarily taken by common observers, 
that I fully believe, little as people in general are con- 
cerned with art, more of their ideas of sky are derived 
from pictures than from reality; and that if we could 
examine the conception formed in the minds of most edu- 
cated persons when we talk of clouds, it would frequently 
be found composed of fragments of blue and white remi- 
niscences of the old masters. 


C. THE NORTHLAND? 


The charts of the world which have been drawn up by 
modern science have thrown into a narrow space the 
expression of a vast amount of knowledge, but I have 
never yet seen any one pictorial enough to enable the 
spectator to imagine the kind of contrast in physical 
character which exists between Northern and Southern 
countries. We know the differences in detail, but we. 
have not that broad glance and grasp which would enable 
us to feel them in their fulness. We know that gentians 
grow on the Alps, and olives on the Apennines; but we do 
not enough conceive for ourselves that variegated mosaic 


*From “The Nature of Gothic,” a division of the Stones of 
Venice. 
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_ of the world’s surface which a bird sees in its migration, 

that difference between the district of the gentian and of 

the olive which the stork and the swallow see far off, 
i as they lean upon the sirocco wind. Let us, for a moment, 

try to raise ourselves even above the level of their flight, 
and imagine the Mediterranean lying beneath us like an 
irregular lake, and all its ancient promontories sleeping 
in the sun: here and there an angry spot of thunder, a 
gray stain of storm, moving upon the burning field; and 
here and there a fixed wreath of white volcano smoke, sur- 
rounded by its circle of ashes; but for the most part a 
great peacefulness of light, Syria and Greece, Italy and 
Spain, laid like pieces of a golden pavement into the sea- 
blue, chased, as we stoop nearer to them, with bossy beaten 
work of mountain chains, and glowing softly with ter- 
raced gardens, and flowers heavy with frankincense, mixed 
among masses of laurel, and orange, and plumy palm, 
that abate with their gray-green shadows the burning of 
the marble rocks, and of the ledges of porphyry sloping 
under lucent sand. ‘Then let us pass farther toward the 
north, until we see the orient colors change gradually inta 
a vast belt of rainy green, where the pastures of Switzer- 
land, and .poplar valleys of France, and dark forests of 
the Danube and Carpathians stretch from the mouths of 
the Loire to those of the Volga, seen through clefts in 
gray swirls of rain-cloud and flaky veils of the mist of 
the brooks, spreading low along the pasture lands; and 
then, farther north still, to see the earth heave into mighty 
masses of leaden rocks and heathy moor, bordering with a 
broad waste of gloomy purple that belt of field and wood, 
and splintering into irregular and grisly islands amidst 
the northern seas, beaten by storm, and chilled by ice- 
drift, and tormented by furious pulses of contending tide, 
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until the roots of the last forests fail from among the 
hill ravines, and the hunger of the north wind bites their 
peaks into barrenness; and, at last, the wall of ice, durable 
like iron, sets, deathlike, its white teeth against us out of 
the polar twilight. And, having once traversed in thought 
this gradation of the zoned iris of the earth in all its 
material vastness, let us go down nearer to it, and watch 
the parallel change in the belt of animal life; the multi- 
tudes of swift and brilliant creatures that glance in the air 
and sea, or tread the sands of the southern zone ; striped 
zebras and spotted leopards, glistening serpents, and birds 
arrayed in purple and scarlet. Let us contrast their 
delicacy and brilliancy of color, and swiftness of motion, 
with the frost-cramped strength, and shaggy covering, and 
dusky plumage of the northern tribes; contrast the 
Arabian horse with the Shetland, the tiger and leopard 
with the wolf and bear, the antelope with the elk, the 
bird of paradise with the osprey; and then, submissively 
acknowledging the great laws by which the earth and 
all that it bears are ruled throughout their being, let us 
not condemn but rejoice in the expression of man of his 
own rest in the statutes of the land that gave him birth. 
Let us watch him with reverence as he sets side by side 
the burning gems, and smooths with soft sculpture the 
jasper pillars, that are to reflect a ceaseless sunshine, and 
rise into a cloudless sky; but not with less reverence let 
us stand by him, when, with rough strength and hurried 


stroke, he smites an uncouth animation out of the rocks’ 


which he has torn from among the moss of the moorland, 
and heaves into the darkened air the pile of iron buttress 
and rugged wall, instinct with work of an imagination as 
wild and wayward as the northern sea; creatures of un- 
gainly shape and rigid limb, but full of woolfish life ; fierce 
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as the winds that beat, and changeful as the clouds that 
_ shade them. 


II 
LAFCADIO HEARN (1850-1904) 


A. THE MISSISSIPPI* 


ONCE thought, when sailing up the Ohio one 

bright Northern summer, that the world held nothing 
more beautiful than the scenery of the Beautiful River, 
—those voluptuous hills with their sweet feminine curves, 
the elfin gold of that summer haze, and the pale emerald 
of the river’s verdure-reflecting breast. But even the 
loveliness of the Ohio seemed faded, and the Northern 
sky-blue palely cold, like the tint of iceberg pinnacles, 
when I beheld for the first time the splendor of the 
Mississippi. 

“You must come on deck early to-morrow,” said the 
kind Captain of the Thompson Dean; “we are entering 
the Sugar Country.” 

So I saw the sun rise over the cane-fields of Louisiana. 

It rose with a splendor that recalled the manner of its 
setting at Memphis, but of another color ;—an auroral 
flush of pale gold and pale green bloomed over the long 
fringe of cottonwood and cypress trees, and broadened 
and lengthened half-way round the brightening world. 
The glow seemed tropical, with the deep green of the 
trees sharply cutting against it; and one naturally looked 


1 Reprinted through the courtesy of Mrs. George M. Gould. Dr. 
Gould, who died recently, quoted this extract from one of a series 
of letters Lafcadio Hearn wrote to the Cincinnati Commercial, and 
published it in his interesting biography Concerning Lafcadio Hearn, 
Copyright by George W. Jacobs & Co. 
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for the feathery crests of cocoanut palms. Then the day 
broke gently and slowly,—a day too vast for a rapid 
dawn,—a day that seemed deep as Space. I thought our 
Northern sky narrow and cramped as a vaulted church- 
roof beside that sky,—a sky so softly beautiful, so purely 
clear in its immensity, that it made one dream of the 
tenderness of a woman’s eyes made infinite. 

And the giant river broadened to a mile,—smooth as a 
mirror, still and profound as a mountain lake. Between 
the vastness of the sky and the vastness of the stream, we 
seemed moving suspended in the midst of day, with only 
a long, narrow tongue of land on either side breaking the 
brightness. Yet the horizon never became wholly blue. 
The green-golden glow lived there all through the day; 
it was brightest in the south. It was so tropical, that 
glow ;—it seemed of the Pacific, a glow that forms a back- 
ground to the sight of lagoons and coral reefs and “lands 
where it is always afternoon.” 

Below this glow gleamed another golden green, the 


glory of the waving cane-fields beyond the trees. Huge. 


sugar-mills were breathing white and black clouds into 
the sky, as they masticated their mighty meal; and the 
smell of saccharine sweetness floated to us from either 
shore. Then we glided by miles of cotton-fields with 
their fluttering white bolls; and by the mouths of broad 
bayous ;—past swamps dark with cypress gloom, where 


the gray alligator dwells, and the gray Spanish moss hangs — 


in elfish festoons from ancient trees j—Past orange-trees 
and live-oaks, pecans and cottonwoods and broad-leaved 
bananas; while the green of the landscape ever varied, 
from a green so dark that it seemed tinged with blue to 
an emerald so bright that it seemed shot through with 
gold. The magnificent old mansions of the Southern 
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epee built after a generous fashion unknown in the 
_ North, with broad verandas and deliciously cool porches, 
and all painted white or perhaps a pale yellow, looked out 


grandly across the water from the hearts of shadowy 


groves; and, like villages of a hundred cottages, the negro 
quarters dotted the verdant face of the plantation with 
far-gleaming points of snowy whiteness. 

And still that wondrous glow brightened in the south, 
like a far-off reflection of sunlight on the Spanish Main. 

“But it does not look now as it used to in the old slave 
days,” said the pilot, as he turned the great wheel. “The 
swamps were drained, and the plantations were not over- 
grown with cottonwood; and somehow or other the banks 
usen’t to cave in then as they do now.” 

I saw indeed signs of sad ruin on the face of the great 
plantations; there were splendid houses crumbling to 
decay, and whole towns of tenantless cabins; estates of 
immense extent were lying almost untilled, or with only 
a few acres under cultivation; and the vigorous cotton- 
wood trees had shot up in whole forests over fields once 
made fertile by the labor of ten thousand slaves. The 
scene was not without its melancholy; it seemed tinged by 
the reflection of a glory passed away—the glory of wealth, 
and the magnificence of wealth; of riches and the luxury 
of riches. 

O fair paradise of the South, if still so lovely in thy 
ruin, what must thou have been in the great day of thy 
greatest glory! 

White steamboats, heavily panting under their loads of 
cotton, came toiling by, and called out to us wild greeting 
long and shrill, until the pilot opened the lips of our giant 
boat, and her mighty challenge awoke a thousand phantom 
voices along the winding shore. Red sank the sun in a 
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sea of fire, and bronze-hued clouds piled up against the 
light, like fairy islands in a sea.of glory, such as were 
seen, perhaps, by the Adelantado of the Seven Cities. 

“Those are not real clouds,” said the pilot, turning to 
the west, his face aglow with the yellow light. “Those 
are only smoke clouds rising from the sugar mills of 
Louisiana, and drifting with the evening wind.” 

The daylight died away and the stars came out, but 
that warm glow in the southern horizon only paled, so 
that it seemed a little further off. The river broadened 
till it looked with the tropical verdure of its banks like 
the Ganges, until at last there loomed up a vast line of 
shadows, dotted with points of light, and through a forest 
of masts and a host of phantom-white river boats and a 
wilderness of chimneys the Thompson Dean, singing her 
cheery challenge, steamed up to the mighty levee of New 
Orleans. 


B. NEW ORLEANS? 


Golden oranges piled up in bins,—apples of the South- 
ern Hesperides ;—a melody of meridional tongues,—silky 
Latin tongues and their silkier patois; Chinese buyers 
yellow as bananas, quadroons with skin like dead gold; 
swarthy sailors from the Antilles; sharp odors of fruit 
freshly disembarked ;—all the semi-tropical sights and 
sounds of the French market. I stood beside an orange- 
bin; and priced the fruit. Fifty cents a hundred! 


While wondering how much the fruit-vender’s profit’ 


could possibly be, I. was insensibly attracted by something 
unusual in his face—a shadow of the beauty of the antique 


* Reprinted through the courtesy of Mrs, George M. Gould. Dr, 
Gould secured the little-known fragment from Dr. Matas, a friend 
of Hearn’s, and reproduced it in Concerning Lafcadio Hearn, 
Copyright by George W. Jacobs & Co.’ 
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- world seemed to rest upon it. ‘Are you not a Greek?” 
I asked, for there was no mistaking the metoposcopy of 
that head. Yes; he was from Zante—first a_ sailor, 

now a fruit-vender; some day, perhaps, he would be a 

- merchant. 

It is among those who sell, not among those who buy, 
that the most curious studies of human nature and of the 
human face are to be made in the French market. These 
dealers are by no means usually French, but they are 
mostly from the Mediterranean coasts and the Levant— 
from Sicily and Cyprus, Corsica and Malta, the Ionian 
Archipelago, and a hundred cities fringing the coasts of 
Southern Europe. They are wanderers, who have wan- 
dered all over the face of the earth to find rest at last in 
this city of the South; they are sailors who have sailed 
all seas, and sunned themselves at a hundred tropical 
ports, and finally anchored their lives by the levee of New 
Orleans. The Neapolitan Italian, the Spaniard, the 
Corsican, the Levantine Greek, seek rest from storm here, 
in a clime akin to their own and under a sky as divinely 
blue, and at a port not far distant from their beloved sea. 
For these Levantine sailors hate dusty inland cities and the 
dry air of the Great West. 

If you, ‘O reader, chance to be a child of the sea :—if, 
in early childhood, you listened each morning and evening 
to that most ancient and mystic hymn-chant of the waves, 
which none can hear without awe, and which no musician 
can learn ;—if you have ever watched wonderingly the far 
sails of the fishing-vessels turn rosy in the blush of sun- 
set, or silver under the moon, or golden in the glow of 
sunrise;—if you once breathed as your native air the 
divine breath of the ocean, and learned the swimmer’s art 
from the hoary breakers, and received the Ocean-god’s 
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christening, the glorious baptism of salt,—then, perhaps, 
you know only too well why these sailors of the Levant 
cannot seek homes within the heart of the land. Twenty 
years may have passed since your ears last caught the 
thunder of that mighty ode of hexameters which the sea 
has always sung and will sing forever, since your eyes 
sought the far line where the vaulted blue of heaven 
touches the level immensity of rolling water,—since you 
breathed the breath of the ocean, and felt its clear ozone 
living in your veins like an elixir. Have you forgotten the 
mighty measure of that mighty song? Have you for- 
gotten the divine saltiness of that unfettered wind? Is 
not the spell of the sea strong upon you still? 

So that when the long, burning summer comes, and the 
city roars dustily around you, and your ears are filled with 
the droning hum of machinery, and your heart full of the 
bitterness of the struggle for life, there comes to you at 
long intervals in the dingy office or the crowded street 
some memory of white breakers and vast stretches of 
wrinkled sand and far-fluttering breezes that seem to 
whisper, “Come!” 

So that when the silent night comes,—you find your- 
self revisiting in dreams those ocean-shores thousands of 
miles away. The wrinkled sand, ever shifting yet ever 
the same, has the same old familiar patches of vari-colored 
weeds and shining rocks along its level expanse; and the 
thunder-chant of the sea which echoes round the world, 
eternal yet ever new, is rolling up to heaven. The glad 
waves leap up to embrace you; the free winds shout wel- 
come in your ears; white sails are shining in the west; 
white sea-birds are flying over the gleaming swells. And 
from the infinite expanse of eternal sky and everlasting 
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sea, there comes to you, with the heavenly ocean-breeze, a 
thrilling sense of unbounded freedom, a delicious feeling 
as of life renewed, an ecstasy as of life restored. And so 
you start into wakefulness with the thunder of that sea- 
dream in your ears and tears of regret in your eyes to find 
about you only heat and dust and toil; the awakening 
rumble of traffic, and “the city sickening on its own thick 
breath.” 

And I think that the Levantine sailors dare not dwell 
in the midst of the land, for fear lest dreams of a shadowy 
sea might come upon them in the night, and phantom 
winds call wildly to them in their sleep, and they might 
awake to find themselves a thousand miles beyond the 
voice of the breakers. 

Sometimes, I doubt not, these ate sellers of fruit, 
whose black eyes sparkle with the sparkle of the sea, and 
whose voices own the tones of ocean-winds, sicken when a 
glorious breeze from the Gulf enters the city, shaking the 
blossoms from the magnolia-trees and the orangegroves. 
Sometimes, I doubt not, they forsake their Southern home 
when the dream comes upon them, and take ship for the 
Spanish Main. Yet I think most men may wake here 
from the dreams of the sea, and rest again. It is true 
that you cannot hear the voice of the hoary breakers in 
the moonlight,—only the long panting of the cotton- 
presses, the shouting of the boats calling upon each other 
through the tropical night, and the ceaseless song of night- 
birds and crickets. But the sea-ships, with their white 
wings folded, are slumbering at the wharves; the sea- 
winds are blowing through the moon-lit streets, and from 
the South arises a wondrous pale glow, like the far reflec- 
tion of the emerald green of the ocean. So that the 
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Greek sailor, awaking from the vision of winds and 
waves, may join three fingers of his right hand, after the 
manner of the Eastern Church, and cross himself, and 
sleep again in peace. e 
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JOHN HENRY NEWMAN (1801-1890) 
WHAT IS A UNIVERSITY? + 


F I were asked to describe as briefly and popularly as I 

could, what a University was, I should draw my 
answer from its ancient designation of a Studium Gener- 
ale, or “School of Universal Learning.” This description 
implies the assemblage of strangers from all parts in one 
spot ;—from all parts; else, how will you find professors 
and students for every department of knowledge? and 
in one spot; else, how can there be any school at all? 
Accordingly, in its simple and rudimental form, it ‘is.a 
school of knowledge of every kind, consisting of teachers 
and learners from every quarter. Many things are requi- 
site-to complete and satisfy the idea embodied in this 
description; but such as this a University seems to be in 
its essence, a place for the communication and circulation 
of thought, by means of personal intercourse, through a 
wite-extent-of- country. 

There is nothing far-fetched or unreasonable in the idea 
thus presented to us, and if this be a University, then a 
University does but contemplate a necessity of our nature, 
and is but one specimen in a particular medium, but of 
many which might be adduced in others, of a provision for 
that necessity. Mutual education, in a large sense of the 
word, is one of the great and incessant occupations of 
human society, carried on partly with set purpose, and 

1From the Rise and Progress of Universities. 
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partly not. One generation forms another; and the 
existing generation is ever acting and reacting upon itself 
in the persons of its individual members. Now, in this 
process, books, I need scarcely say, that is, the litera 
scripta, are one special instrument. It is true; and em- 
phatically so in this age. Considering the prodigious 
powers of the press, and how they are developed at this 
time in the never-intermitting issue of periodicals, tracts, 
pamphlets, works in series, and light literature, we must 
allow there never was a time which promised fairer for 
dispensing with every other means of information and in- 
struction. What can we want more, you will say, for the 
intellectual education of the whole man, and for every 
man, than so exuberant and diversified and persistent a 
promulgation of all kinds of knowledge? Why, you will 
ask, need we go up to knowledge, when knowledge comes 
down to us? The Sibyl wrote her prophecies upon the 
leaves of the forest, and wasted them; but here such 
careless profusion might be prudently indulged, for it can 
be afforded without loss, in consequence of the almost 
fabulous fecundity of the instrument which these latter 
ages have invented. We have sermons in stones, and, 
books in the running brooks; works larger and more com- 
prehensive than those which have gained for ancients an 
immortality, issue forth every morning, and are projected 
onwards to the ends of the earth at the rate of hundreds 
of miles a day. Our seats are strewed, our pavements are 
powdered, with swarms of little tracts; and the very: 
bricks of our city walls preach wisdom, by informing us 
by their placards where we can at once cheaply purchase it. 

I allow all this, and much more; such certainly is our 
popular education, and its effects are remarkable. Never- 
theless, after all, even in this age, whenever men are really 
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serious about getting what, in the language of trade, is 
called “a good article,’ when they aim at something pre- 
cise, something refined, something really luminous, some- 
thing really large, something choice, they go to another 


' market; they avail themselves, in some shape or other, of 


the rival method, the ancient method, of oral instruction, 
of present communication between man and man, of teach- 
ers instead of learning, of the personal influence of a 
master, and the humble initiation of a disciple, and, in 
consequence, of great centres of pilgrimage and throng, 
which such a method of education necessarily involves. 
This, I think, will be found to hold good in all those 
departments or aspects of society which possess an interest 
sufficient to bind men together, or to constitute what is 
called “‘a world.” It holds in the political world, and in 
the high world, and in the religious word; and it holds 
also in the literary and scientific world. 

If the actions of men may be taken as any test of their 
convictions, then we have reason for saying this, viz.:— 
that the province and the inestimable benefit of the litera 
scripta is that of being a record of truth, and an authority 
of appeal, and an instrument of teaching in the hands of 
a teacher; but that, if we wish to become exact and fully 
furnished«in any branch of knowledge which is diversified 
and complicated, we must consult the living man and 
listen to his living voice. I am not bound to investigate 
the cause of this, and anything I may say will, I am con- 
scious, be short of its full analysis ;—perhaps we may sug- 
gest, that no books can get through the number of 
minute questions which it is possible to ask on any ex- 
tended subject, or can hit upon the very difficulties which 
are severally felt by each reader in succession. Or again, 
that no book can convey the special spirit and delicate 
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peculiarities of its subject with that-rapidity and certainty 
which attend on the sympathy of mind with mind, through 
the eyes, the look, the accent, and the manner, in casual 
expressions thrown off at the moment, and the unstudied 
turns of familiar conversation. But I am already dwell- 
ing too long on what is but an incidental portion of my 
main subject. Whatever be the cause, the fact is unde- 
niable. The general principles of any study you may 
learn by books at home; but the detail, the colour, the 
tone, the air, the life which makes it live in us, you must 
catch all these from those in whom it lives already. You 
must imitate the student in French or German, who is not 
content with his grammar, but goes to Paris or Dresden: 
you must take example from the young artist, who aspires 
to visit the great Masters in Florence and in Rome. ‘Till 
we have discovered some intellectual daguerreotype, which 
takes off the course of thought, and the form, lineaments, 
and features of truth, as completely and minutely, as the 
optical instrument reproduces the sensible object, we must 
come to the teachers of wisdom to learn wisdom, we must 
repair to the fountain, and drink there. Portions of it 
may go from thence to the ends of the earth by means of 
books; but the fulness is in one place alone. It is in such 
assemblages and congregations of intellect that books 
themselves, the masterpieces of human genius, are written, 
or at least originated. 

The principle on which I have been insisting is so obvi- 
ous, and instances in point are so ready, that I should 
think it tiresome to proceed with the subject, except that 
one or two illustrations may serve to explain my own 
language about it, which may not have done justice to the 
doctrine which it has been intended to enforce. 

For instance, the polished manners and highbred bearing 


: 


’ 


: 


which are so difficult of attainment, and so strictly per- 
sonal when attained—which are so much admired in 
society, from society are acquired. All that goes to con- 
stitute a gentleman,—the carriage, gait, address, gestures. 
voice; the ease, the self-possession, the courtesy, the power 
of conversing, the talent of not offending; the lofty prin- 
ciple, the delicacy of thought, the happiness of expression, 
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‘the taste and propriety, the generosity and forbearance, 


the candour and consideration, the openness of hand ;— 
these qualities, some of them come by nature, some of 
them may be found in any rank, some of them are a direct 
precept of Christianity; but the full assemblage of them, 
bound up in the unity of an individual character, do we 
expect they can be learned from books? are they not 
necessarily acquired, where they are to be found, in high 
society? The very nature of the case leads us to say so; 
you cannot fence without an antagonist, nor challenge all 
comers in disputation before you have supported a thesis; 
and in like manner, it stands to reason, you cannot learn 
to converse till you have the world to converse with; you 
cannot unlearn your natural bashfulness, or awkwardness, 
or stiffness, or other besetting deformity, till you serve 
your time in some school of manners. Well, and is it not 
so in matter of fact? The metropolis, the court, the 
great houses of the land, are the centres to which at 
stated times the country comes up, as to shrines of refine- 
ment and good taste; and then in due time the country 
goes back again home, enriched with a portion of the social 
accomplishments, which those very visits serve to call out 
and heighten in the gracious dispensers of them. We are 
unable to conceive how the “gentlemanlike” can otherwise 
be maintained; and maintained in this way it is. 

And now a second instance: and here too I am going 
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to speak without personal experience of the subject I am 
introducing. I admit I have not been in Parliament, any 
more than I have figured in the beau monde; yet I cannot 
but think that statesmanship, as well as high breeding, is 
learned, not by books, but in certain centres of education. 
If it be not presumption to say so, Parliament puts a 
clever man au courant with politics and affairs of state in 
a way surprising to himself. A member of the Legisla- 
ture, if tolerably observant, begins to see things with new 
eyes, even though his views undergo no change. Words 
have a meaning now, and ideas a reality, such as they had 
not before. He hears a vast deal in public speeches and 
private conversation, which is never put into print. The 
bearings of measures and events, the action of parties, and 
the persons of friends and enemies, are brought out to the 
man who is in the midst of them with a distinctness, 
which the most diligent perusal of newspaper will fail to 
impart to them. It is access to the fountain-heads of 
political wisdom and experience, it is daily intercourse, of 
one kind or another, with the multitude who go up to 
them, it is familiarity with business, it is access to the 
contributions of fact and opinion thrown together by 
* many witnesses from many quarters, which does this for 
him. However, I need not account for a fact, to which it 
is sufficient to appeal; that the Houses of Parliament and 
the atmosphere around them are a sort of University of 
politics. 

As regards the world of science, we find a remarkable 
instance of the principle which I am illustrating, in the 
periodical meetings for its advance, which have arisen in 
the course of the last twenty years, such as the British 
Association. Such gatherings would to many persons 
appear at first sight simply preposterous. Above all sub- 
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jects of study, Science is conveyed, is propagated, by 
books, or by private teaching; experiments and investiga- 
tions are conducted in silence; discoveries are made in 
solitude. What have philosophers to do with festive 
celebrities, and panegyrical solemnities with mathematical 
and physical truth? Yet on a closer attention to the sub- 
ject, it is found that not even scientific thought can dis- 
pense with the suggestions, the instruction, the stimulus, 
the sympathy, the intercourse with mankind on a large 
scale, which such meetings secure. A fine time of year 
is chosen, when days are long, skies are bright, the earth 
smiles, and all nature rejoices; a city or town is taken by 
turns, of ancient name or modern opulence, where build- 
ings are spacious and hospitality hearty. The novelty of 
place and circumstance, the excitement of strange, or the 
refreshment of well-known faces, the majesty of rank or 
of genius, the amiable charities of men pleased both with 
themselves and with each other; the elevated spirits, the 
circulation of thought, the curiosity; the morning sec- 
tions, the outdoor exercise, the well-furnished, well-earned 
board, the not ungraceful hilarity, the evening circle; the 
brilliant lecture, the discussions or collisions or guesses of 
great men one with another, the narratives of scientific 
processes, of hopes, disappointments, conflicts, and suc- 
cesses, the splendid eulogistic orations; these and the like 
constituents of the annual celebration, are considered to do 
something real and substantial for the advance of knowl- 
edge which can be done in no other way. Of course they 
can but be occasional; they answer to the annual Act, or 
Commencement, or Commemoration of a University, not 
to its ordinary condition; but they are of a University 
nature; and I can well believe in their utility. They 
issue in the promotion of a certain living and, as it were, 
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bodily communication of knowledge from one to another, — 
of a general interchange of ideas, and a comparison and 
adjustment of science with science, of an enlargement of 
mind, intellectual and social, of an ardent love of the par- 
ticular study, which may be chosen by each individual, 
and a noble devotion to its interests. 

Such meetings, I repeat, are but periodical, and only 
partially represent the idea of a University. The bustle 
and whirl which are their usual concomitants, are in ill 
keeping with the order and gravity of earnest intellectual 
education. We desiderate means of instruction which 
involve no interruption of our ordinary habits; nor need 
we seek it long, for the natural course of things brings it 
about, while we debate over it. In every great country, 
the metropolis itself becomes a sort of necessary Univer- 
sity, whether we will or no. As the chief city is the seat 
of the court, of high society, of politics, and of law, so as 
a matter of course is it the seat of letters also; and at 
this time, for a long term of years, London and Paris are 
in fact and in operation Universities, though in Paris its 
famous University is no more, and in London a Univer- 
sity scarcely exists except as a board of administration. 
The newspapers, magazines, reviews, journals, and peri- 
odicals of all kinds, the publishing trade, the libraries, 
museums, and academies there found, the learned and 
scientific societies, necessarily invest it with the functions 
of a University; and that atmosphere of intellect, which 
in a former age hung over Oxford or Bologna or Sala-' 
manca, has, with the change of times, moved away to the 
centre of civil government. Thither come up youths 
from all parts of the country, the students of law, medi- 
cine, and the fine arts, and the employés and attachés of 
literature. There they live, as chance determines; and 
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they are satisfied with their temporary home, for they 
find in it all that was promised to them there. They 
have not come in vain, as far as their own object in com- 
ing is concerned. ‘They have not learned any particular 
religion, but they have learned their own particular pro- 
fession well. They have, moreover, become acquainted 
with the habits, manners, and opinions of their place of 
sojourn, and done their part in maintaining the tradition 
of them. We cannot then be without virtual Universi- 
ties; a metropolis is such: the simple question is, whether 
the education sought and given should be based on prin- 
ciple, formed upon rule, directed to the highest ends, or 
left to the random succession of masters and schools, one 
after another, with a melancholy waste of thought and 
an extreme hazard of truth. ; 

Religious teaching itself affords us an illustration of our 
subject to a certain point. It does not indeed seat itself 
merely in centres of the world; this is impossible from 
the nature of the case. It is intended for the many, not 
the few; its subject-matter is truth necessary for us, not 
truth recondite and rare, but it concurs in the principle 
of a University so far as this, that its great instrument, or 
rather organ, has ever been that which nature prescribes 
in all education, the personal presence of a teacher, or, in 
theological language, Oral Tradition. It is the living 
voice, the breathing form, the expressive countenance, 
which preaches, which catechises. ‘Truth, a subtle, in- 
visible, manifold spirit, is poured into the mind of the 
scholar by his eyes and ears, through his affections, 
imagination, and reason; it is poured into his mind and 
is sealed up there in perpetuity, by propounding and 
repeating it, by questioning and requestioning, by cor- 
recting and explaining, by progressing and then recurring 
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to first principles, by all those ways which are implied in 
the word “catechising.” In the first ages, it was a work 
of long time; months, sometimes years, were devoted to 
the arduous task of disabusing the mind of the incipient 
Christian of its pagan errors, and of moulding it upon the 
Christian faith. ‘The Scriptures indeed were at hand for 
the study of those who could avail themselves of them; 
but St. Irenzeus does not hesitate to speak of whole races, 
who had been converted to Christianity, without being 
able to read them. ‘To be unable to read or write was 
in those times no evidence of want of learning: the her- 
mits of the deserts were, in this sense of the word, illiter- 
ate; yet the great St. Anthony, though he knew not 
letters, was a match in disputation for the learned phil- 
osophers who came to try him. Didymus again, the 
great Alexandrian theologian, was blind. The ancient 
disciple, called the Disciplina Arcani, involved the same 
principle. ‘The more sacred doctrines of Revelation were 
not committed to books, but passed on by successive tradi- 
tion. The teaching on the Blessed Trinity and the 
Eucharist appears to have been so handed down for some 
hundred years; and when at length reduced to writing, 
it has filled many folios, yet has not been exhausted. 

But I have said more than enough in illustration; I end 
as I began ;—a University is'a place of concourse, whither 
students come from every quarter for every kind of knowl- 
edge. You cannot have the best of every kind every- 
where; you must go to some great city or emporium for. 
it. ‘There you have all the choicest productions of nature 
and are all together, which you find each in its own sep- 
arate place elsewhere. All the riches of the land, and of 
the earth, are carried up thither, there are the best mar- 


kets, and there the best workmen. It is the centre of 
\ 
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trade, the supreme court of fashion, the umpire of rival 
talents, and the standard of things rare and precious. It 
is the place for seeing galleries of first-rate pictures, and 
for hearing wonderful voices and performers of tran- 
scendent skill. It is the place for great preachers, great 
orators, great nobles, great statesmen. In the nature of 

things, greatness and unity go together; excellence implies 

a centre. And such, for the third or fourth time, is a 

University; I hope I do not weary out the reader by 
_ repeating it. It is the place to which a thousand schools 
make contributions; in which the intellect may safely 
range and speculate, sure to find its equal in some antago- 
“nist activity, and its judge in the tribunal of truth. It is 
a place where inquiry is pushed forward, and discoveries 
' verified and perfected, and rashness rendered innocuous, 
and error exposed, by the collision of mind with mind, 
and knowledge with knowledge. It is the place where 
the professor becomes eloquent, and is a missionary and a 
preacher, displaying his science in its most complete and 
"most winning form, pouring it forth with the zeal of 
_ enthusiasm, and lighting up his own love of it in the 
breasts of his hearers. It is the place where the catechist 
6 makes good his ground as he goes, treading in the truth 
| day by day into the ready memory, and wedging and tight- 
4 
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ening it into the expanding reason. It is a place which 
wins the admiration of the young by its celebrity, kindles 
the affections of the middle-aged by its beauty, and rivets 
the fidelity of the old by its associations. It is a seat of 
wisdom, a light of the world, a minister of the faith, an 
Alma Mater of the rising generation. It is this and a 
_ great deal more, and demands a somewhat better head and 
hand than mine to describe it well. 
Such is a University in its idea and in its purpose; such 


% 
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in good measure has it before now been in fact. Shall it 

ever be again? We are going forward in the strength of 

the Cross, under the patronage of the Blessed Virgin, in 
the name of St. Patrick, to attempt it. 


WILLIAM JAMES (1842-1910) 


THE SOCIAL VALUE OF THE COLLEGE- 
BRED * 


F what use is college training? We who have had 
it seldom hear the question raised—we might be a 
little nonplussed to answer it offhand. A certain amount 
_of meditation has brought me to this as the pithiest reply 
which I myself can give: The best claim that a college 
education can possibly make on your respect, the best thing . 
- it can aspire to accomplish for you, is this: that it should 
help you to know a good man when you see him. This 
is as true of women’s as of men’s colleges; but that it is 
neither a joke nor a one-sided abstraction I shall now en- 
deavor to show. 

What talk do we commonly hear about the contrast 
between college education and the education which busi- 
ness or technical or professional schools confer? The col- 
lege educatton is called higher because it is supposed to be 
so general and so disinterested. At the “schools” you get 
a relatively narrow practical skill, you are told, whereas 
the “colleges” give you the more liberal culture, the 
broader outlook, the historical perspective, the philosophic 
atmosphere, or something which phrases of that sort try 
to express. You are made into an efficient instrument for 
doing a definite thing, you hear, at the schools; but, apart 





1An address delivered before The Association of American 
Alumne, at Radcliffe College, November 7, 1907. Reprinted 
through the kindness of McClure’s Magazine, 
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from that, you may remain a crude and smoky kind of 
petroleum, incapable of spreading light. The universities 
and colleges, on the other hand, although they may leave 
you less efficient for this or that practical task, suffuse your 
whole mentality with something more important than 
skill. They redeem you, make you well-bred; they make 
“good company” of you mentally: If they find you with 
a naturally boorish or caddish mind, they cannot leave you 
so, as a technical school may leave you. This, at least, is 
pretended; this is what we hear among college-trained 
people when they compare their education with every other 
sort. Now, exactly how much does this signify? 

It is certain, to begin with, that the narrowest trade or 

professional training does something more for a man than 
to make a skilful practical tool of him—it makes him also 
a judge of other men’s skill. Whether his trade be plead- 
ing at the bar or surgery or plastering or plumbing, ir 
develops a critical sense in him for that sort of occupation. 
Me understands the difference between second-rate and 
first-rate work in his whole branch of industry; he gets 
to know a good job in his own line as soon as he sees 
it; and getting to know this in his own line, he gets a 
faint sense of what good work may mean anyhow, that 
may, if circumstances favor, spread into his judgments 
elsewhere. Sound work, clean work, finished work: 
feeble work, slack work, sham work—these words express 
an identical contrast in many different departments of 
activity. In so far forth, then, even the humblest manual . 
trade may beget in one a certain small degree of power to 
judge of good work generally. 

Now, what is supposed to be the line of us who have 
the higher college training? Is there any broader line— 
since our education claims primarily not to be “narrow”— 
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in which we also are made good judges between what is 
first-rate and what is second-rate only? What is especially 
_ taught in the colleges has long been known by the name of 
the “humanities,” and these are often identified with 
Greek and Latin. But it is only as literatures, not as 
languages, that Greek and Latin have any general 
-humanity-value; so that in a broad sense the humanities 
mean literature primarily, and in a still broader sense, the 
study of masterpieces in almost any field of human en- 
deavor. Literature keeps the primacy; for it not only 
consists of masterpieces, but is largely about masterpieces, 
being little more than an appreciative chronicle of human 
master-strokes, so far as it takes the form of criticism and 

history. You can give humanistic value to almost any- 
thing by teaching it historically. Geology, economics, 
_ mechanics, are humanities when taught with reference to 
the successive achievements of the geniuses to which these 
sciences owe their being. Not taught thus, literature 
remains grammar, art a catalogue, history a list of dates, 
~ and natural science a sheet of formulas and weights and 
measures. 

The sifting of human creations!—nothing less than 
this is what we ought to mean by the humanities. Essen- 
tially this means biography ; what our colleges should teach 
is, therefore, biographical history, that not of politics 
merely, but of anything and everything so far as human 
efforts and conquests are factors that have played their 
part. Studying in this way, we learn what types of 
activity have stood the test of time; we acquire standards 
of the excellent and durable. All our arts and sciences 
and institutions are but so many quests of perfection on the 
part of men; and when we see how diverse the types of 
excellence may be, how various the tests, how flexible the 
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adaptations, we gain a richer sense of what the terms 
“better” and “worse” may signify in general. Our critical 
sensibilities grow both more acute and less fanatical. We 
sympathize with men’s mistakes even in the act of pene- 
trating them; we feel the pathos of lost causes and mis- 
guided epochs even while we applaud what overcame 
them. 

Such words are vague and such ideas are inadequate, 
but their meaning is unmistakable. What the colleges— 
teaching humanities by examples which may be special, 
but which must be typical and pregnant—should at least 
try to give us,.is a general sense of what, under various 
disguises, superiority has always signified and may still - 
signify. The feeling for a good human job anywhere, the 
admiration of the really admirable, the disesteem of what 
is cheap and trashy and impermanent—this is what we call 
the critical sense, the sense for ideal values. It is the 
better part of what men know as wisdom. Some of us ave 
wise in this way naturally and by genius; some of us never 
become so. But to have spent one’s youth at college, in 
contact with the choice and rare and precious, and yet still 
to be a blind prig or vulgarian, unable to scent out human 
excellence or to divine it amid its accidents, to know it 
only when ticketed and labelled and forced on us by 
others, this indeed should be accounted the very calamity 
and shipwreck of a higher education. 

The sense for human superiority ought, then, to be 
considered our line, as boring subways is the engineer’s: 
line and the surgeon’s is appendicitis. Our colleges ought 
to have lit up in us a lasting relish for the better kind of 
man, a loss of appetite for mediocrities, and a disgust for 
cheapjacks. We ought to smell, as it were, the difference 
of quality in men and their proposals when we enter the 
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world of affairs about us. Expertness in this might well 
atone for some of our awkwardness at accounts, for some 
of our ignorance of dynamos. ‘The best claim we can 
make for the higher education, the best single phrase in 
which we can tell what it ought to do for us, is, then, 
exactly what I said: it should enable us to know a good 
man when we see him. 

That the phrase is anything but an empty epigram 
follows from the fact that if you ask in what line it is 
most important that a democracy like ours should have its 
sons and daughters skilful, you see that it is this line more 
than any other. ‘The people in their wisdom”—this is 
the kind of wisdom most needed by the people. Democ- 
racy is on its trial, and no one knows how it will stand 

the ordeal. Abounding about us are pessimistic prophets. 
_ Fickleness and violence used to be, but are no longer, the 
_ vices which they charge to democracy. What its critics 
now affirm is that its preferences are inveterately for the 
inferior. So it was in the beginning, they say, and so it 
will be world without end. Vulgarity enthroned and in- 
stitutionalized, elbowing everything superior from the 
highway, this, they tell us, is our irremediable destiny ; and 
the picture*papers of the European continent are already 
drawing Uncle Sam with the hog instead of the eagle for 
his heraldic emblem. ‘The privileged aristocracies of the 
foretime, with all their iniquities, did at least preserve 
some taste for higher human quality and honor certain 
forms of refinement by their enduring traditions. But 
when democracy is sovereign, its doubters say, nobility will 
form a sort of invisible church, and sincerity and refine- 
ment, stripped of honor, precedence, and favor, will have 
to vegetate on sufferance in private corners. ‘They will 
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have no general influence. They will be harmless 
eccentricities. 

Now, who can be absolutely certain that this may not 
be the career of democracy? Nothing future is quite 
secure; states enough have inwardly rotted; and democ- 
racy as a whole may undergo self-poisoning. But, on the 
other hand, democracy is a kind of religion, and we are 
bound not to admit its failure. Faiths and utopias are the 
noblest exercise of human reason, and no one with a spark 
of reason in him will sit down fatalistically before the 
croaker’s picture. The best of us are filled with the con- 
trary vision of a democracy stumbling through every error 
till its institutions glow with justice and its customs shine 
with beauty. Our better men shall show the way and we 
shall follow them; so we are brought round again to the 
mission of the higher education in helping us to know the 
better kind of man whenever we see him. 

The notion that a people can run itself and its affairs 
anonymously is now well known to be the silliest of 
absurdities. Mankind does nothing save through initi- 
atives on the part of inventors, great or small, and imi- 
tation by the rest of us—these are the sole factors active 
in human progress. Individuals of genius show the way, 
and set the patterns, which common people then adopt and 
follow. The rivalry of the patterns is the history of the 
world. Our democratic problem thus is statable in ultra- 
simple terms: Who are the kind of men from whom our 
majorities shall take their cue? Whom shall they treat 
as rightful leaders? We and our leaders are the x and 
the y of the equation here; all other historic circumstances, 
be they economical, political, or intellectual, are only the 
background of occasion on which the living drama works 
itself out between us. 
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In this very simple way does the value of our educated 
class define itself: we more than others should be able to 
divine the worthier and better leaders. ‘The terms here 
are monstrously simplified, of course, but such a bird’s-eye 
view lets us immediately take our bearings. In our de- 
mocracy, where everything else is so shifting, we alumni 
and alumnz of the colleges are the only permanent pres- 
ence that corresponds to the aristocracy in older countries. 
We have continuous traditions, as they have; our motto, 
too, is noblesse oblige; and, unlike them, we stand for ideal 
interests solely, for we have no corporate selfishness and 
wield no powers of corruption. We ought to have our 

own class-consciousness. ‘Les intellectuels!” © What 
_ prouder club-name could there be than this one, used 
ironically by the party of “red blood,” the party of every 
stupid prejudice and passion, during the anti-Dreyfus 
craze, to satrize the men in France who still retained some 
critical sense and judgment! Critical sense, it has to 
be confessed, is not an exciting term, hardly a banner to 
carry in processions. Affections for old habit, currents of 
self-interest, and gales of passion are the forces that keep 
the human ship moving; and the pressure of the judicious 
pilot’s hand upon the tiller is a relatively insignificant 
energy. But the affections, passions, and interests are 
shifting, successive, and distraught; they blow in alterna- 
tion while the pilot’s hand is steadfast. He knows the 
compass, and, with all the leeways he is obliged to tack 
toward, he always makes some headway. A small force, 
if it never lets up, will accumulate effects more consider- 
able than those of much greater forces if these work incon- 


1 Alfred Dreyfus, a captain, of Jewish descent, in the French 
army, was in 1894 convicted by a secret military tribunal of having 
divulged state secrets to a foreign power. In 1906 Dreyfus was 
completely vindicated. 
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sistently. The ceaseless whisper of ‘the more permanent 
ideals, the steady tug of truth and justice, give them but 
time, must warp the world in their direction. 

This bird’s-eye view of the general steering function of 
the college-bred amid the driftings of democracy ought 
to help us to a wider vision of what our colleges them- 
selves should aim at. If we are to be the yeast-cake for 
democracy’s dough, if we are to make it rise with cul- 
ture’s preferences, we must see to it that culture spreads 
broad sails.) We must shake the old double reefs out of 
the canvas into the wind and sunshine, and let in every 
modern subject, sure that any subject will prove humanis- 
tic, if its setting be kept only wide enough. 

Stevenson says somewhere to his reader: “You think 
you are just making this bargain, but you are really laying 
down a link in the policy of mankind.” Well, your tech- 
nical school should enable you to make your bargain 
splendidly; but your college should show you just the 
place of that kind of bargain—a pretty poor place, possibly 
in the whole policy of mankind. ‘That is the kind of 
liberal outlook, of perspective, of atmosphere, which 
should surround every subject as a college deals with it. 

We of the colleges must eradicate a curious notion 
which numbers of good people have about such ancient 
seats of learning as Harvard. To many ignorant out- 
siders, that name suggests little more than a kind of ster- 
ilized conceit and incapacity for being pleased. In Edith 
Wyatt’s exquisite book of Chicago sketches called Every ’ 
One His Own Way, there is a couple who stand for 
culture in the sense of exclusiveness, Richard Elliot and 
his feminine counterpart—feeble caricatures of mankind, 
unable to know any good thing when they see it, incapable 
of enjoyment unless a printed label gives them leave. 
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Possibly this type of culture may exist near Cambridge 
and Boston, there may be specimens there, for priggishness 


‘is just like painter’s colic or any other trade-disease. But 


every good college makes its students immune against this 
malady, of which the microbe haunts the neighborhood- 
printed pages. It does so by its general tone being too 
hearty for the microbe’s life. Real culture lives by sym- 
pathies and admirations, not by dislikes and disdains— 
under ail misleading wrappings it pounces unerringly 
upon the human core. If a college, through the inferior 
human influences that have grown regnant there, fails to 
catch the robuster tone, its failure is colossal, for its social 
function stops: democracy gives it a wide berth, turns 
toward it a deaf ear. 

“Tone,” to be sure, is a terribly vague word to use, 
but there is no other, and this whole meditation is over 
questions of tone. By their tone are all things human 
either lost or saved. If democracy is to be saved it must 
catch the higher, healthier tone. If we are to impress it 
with our preferences, we ourselves must use the proper 
tone, which we, in turn, must have caught from our own 
teachers. It all reverts in the end to the action of in- 
numerable imitative individuals upon each other and to 
the question of whose tone has the highest spreading 
power. As a class, we college graduates should look to 
it that ours has spreading power. It ought to have the 
highest spreading power. 

In our essential function of indicating the better men, 
we now have formidable competitors outside. McClure’s 
Magazine, the American Magazine, Collier’s Weekly and, 
in its fashion, the World’s Work, constitute together a 
real popular university along this very line. It would be 
a pity if any future historian were to have to write words’ 
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like these: ‘By the middle of the twentieth century the 
higher institutions of learning had lost all influence over 
public opinion in the United States. But the mission of 
raising the tone of democracy, which they had proved 
themselves so lamentably unfitted to exert, was assumed 
with rare enthusiasm and prosecuted with extraordinary 
skill and success by a new educational power; and for the 
clarification of their human sympathies and elevation of 
their human preferences, the people at large acquired the 
habit of resorting exclusively to the guidance of certain 
private literary adventures, commonly designated in the 
market by the affectionate name of ten-cent magazines.” 

Must not we of the colleges see to it that no historian 
shall ever say anything like this? Vague as the phrase of 
knowing a good man when you see him may be, diffuse 
and indefinite as one must leave its application, is there 
any other formula that describes so well the result at 
which our institutions ought to aim? If they do that, 
they do the best thing conceivable. If they fail to do it, 
they fail in very deed. It surely is a fine synthetic 
formula. If our faculties and graduates could once col- 


lectively come to realize it as the great underlying purpose 


toward which they have always been more or less ob- 
scurely groping, a great clearness would be shed over 
many of their problems; and, as for their influence in the 
midst of our social system, it would eml rk upon a new 
career of strength. 





WOODROW WILSON (1856- _—) 
THE SPIRIT OF LEARNING? 


TE have fallen of late into a deep discontent with 
the college, with the life and the work of the 
undergraduates in our universities. It is an honorable 
discontent, bred in us by devotion, not by captiousness or 
hostility or by an unreasonable impatience to set the world 
right. We are not critics, but anxious and thoughtful 
friends. We are neither cynics nor pessimists, but honest 
lovers of a good thing, of whose slightest deterioration we 
are jealous. We would fain keep one of the finest instru- 
mentalities of our national life from falling short of its 
best, and believe that by a little care and candor we can 
do so. 

The American college has played a unique part in 
American life. So long as its aims were definite and its 
processes authoritative it formed men who brought to their 
tasks an incomparable morale, a capacity that seemed 
more than individual, a power touched with larger ideals. 
The college has been the seat of ideals. The liberal 
training which it sought to impart took no thought of any 
particular profession or business, but was meant to reflect 
in its few and simple disciplines the image of life and 
thought. Men were bred by it to no skill or craft or 


1Oration delivered before the Harvard Chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa, Sanders Theatre, Cambridge, July 1, 1909. Reprinted 
through the generous permission of Woodrow Wilson and of The 
_ Harvard Graduates’ Magazine. 
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calling: the discipline to which they were subjected had 
a more general object. It was meant to prepare them for 
the whole of life rather than for some particular part of 
it. The ideals which lay at its heart were the general 
ideals of conduct, of right living, and right thinking, 
which made them aware of a world moralized by prin- 
ciple, steadied and cleared of many an evil thing by true 
and catholic reflection and just feeling, a world, not of 
interests, but of ideas. 

Such impressions, such challenges to a man’s spirit, 
such intimations of privilege and duty are not to be found 
in the work and obligations of professional and technical 
schools. ‘They cannot be. Every calling has its ethics, 
indeed, its standards of right conduct and wrong, its out- 
look upon action and upon the varied relationships of 
society. Its work is high and honorable, grounded, it may 
be, in the exact knowledge which moralizes the processes 
of thought, and in a skill which makes the whole man 
serviceable. But it is notorious how deep and how narrow 
the absorptions of the professional school are and how 
much they are necessarily concentrated upon the methods 
and interests of a particular occupation. The work to be 
done in them is as exact, as definite, as exclusive as that 
of the office and the shop. Their atmosphere is the at- 
mosphere of business, and should be. It does not beget 
generous comradeships or any ardor of altruistic feeling 
such as the college begets. It does not contain that general 
air of the world of science and of letters in which the’ 
mind seeks no special interest, but feels every intimate 
impulse of the spirit set free to think and observe and 
listen,—listen to all the voices of the mind. The profes- 
sional school differs from the college as middle age differs 
from youth. It gets the spirit of the college only by 
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imitation or reminiscence or contagion. This is to say 
nothing to its discredit. Its nature and objects are dif- 
ferent from those of the college,—as legitimate, as useful, 
as necessary; but different. The college is the place of 
orientation; the professional school is the place of con- 
centration. The object of the college is to liberalize and 
moralize; the object of the professional school is to train 
the powers to a special task. And this is true of all 
vocational study. 

I am, of course, using the words liberalize and moralize 
in their broadest significance, and I am very well aware 
that I am speaking in the terms of an ideal, a conception, 
rather than in the terms of realized fact. I have spoken, 
too, of what the college did “so long as its aims were 
definite and its processes authoritative,” as if I were 
thinking of it wholly in the past tense and wished to 
intimate that it was once a very effective and ideal thing 
but had now ceased to exist; so that one would suppose 
that I thought the college lost out of our life and the 
present a time when such influences were all to seek. But 
that is only because I have not been able to say everything 
at once. Give me leave, and I will slowly write in the 
phrases which will correct these impressions and bring a 
true pictufe to light. 

The college has lost itsdefiniteness of aim, and has now 
for so long a time affected to be too modest to assert its 
authority over its pupils in any matter of prescribed study 
that it can no longer claim to be the nurturing mother it 
once was; but the college is neither dead nor moribund, 
and it has made up for its relaxed discipline and confused 
plans of study by many notable gains, which, if they have 
not improved its scholarship, have improved the health and 
the practical morals of the young gentlemen who resort 
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to it, have enhanced their vigor and quickened their whole 
natures. A freer choice of studies has imparted to it a 
stir, an air of freedom and individual initiative, a wealth 
and variety of instruction which the old college altogether 
lacked. The development of athletic sports and the im- 
moderate addiction of undergraduates to stimulating actiy- 
ities of all sorts, academic and unacademic, which improve 
their physical habits, fill their lives with interesting ob- 
jects, sometimes important, and challenge their powers of 


organization and practical management, have unquestion- 


ably raised the tone of morals and of conduct in our col- 
leges and have given them an interesting, perhaps valuable, 
connection with modern society and the broader popular 
interests of the day. No one need regret the breaking-up 
of the dead levels of the old college, the introduction and 
exaltation of modern studies, or the general quickening of 
life which has made of our youngsters more manly fellows, 
if less docile pupils. ‘There had come to be something 
rather narrow and dull and morbid, no doubt, about the 
old college before its day was over. If we gain our 
advances by excessive reactions and changes which change 
too much, we at least gain them, and should be careful 
not to lose the advantage of them. 

Nevertheless, the evident fact is, that we have now for 
a long generation devoted ourselves to promoting changes 
which have resulted in all but complete disorganization, 
and it is our plain and immediate duty to form our plans 


for reorganization. We must reéxamine the college, re-_ 


conceive it, reorganize it. It is the root of our intellectual 
life as a nation. It is not only the instrumentality through 
which we must effect all the broad preliminary work 
which underlies sound scholarship; it is also our chief 
instrumentality of catholic enlightenment, our chief means 
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for giving widespread stimulation to the whole intellectuai 


life of the country and supplying ourselves with men whv 
shall both comprehend their age and duty and know how 
to serve them supremely well. Without the American 
college our young men would be too exclusively shut in 
to the pursuit of individual interests, would lose the vital 
contacts and emulations which awaken them to those 
larger achievements and sacrifices which are the highest 
objects of education in a country of free citizens, where 
the welfare of the commonwealth springs out of the char- 
acter and the informed purposes of the private citizen. 
The college will be found to lie somewhere very near the 
heart of American social training and intellectual and 
moral enlightenment. 

The process is familiar to every one by which the dis- 
integration was brought about which destroyed the old col- 
lege with its fixed disciplines and ordered life and gave us 
our present problem of reorganization and recovery. It 
centred in the break-up of the old curriculum and the 
introduction of the principle that the student was to select 
his own studies from a great variety of courses, as great 
a variety as the resources of the college and the supply of 
teachers available made possible. But the change could 
not in the nature of things stop with the plan of study. 
It held at its heart a tremendous implication: the im- 
plication of full manhood on the part of the pupil, and all 
the untrammeled choices of manhood. The pupil who was 
mature and well informed enough to study what he chose 
was also by necessary implication mature enough to be left 
free to do what he pleased, to choose his own associations 
and ways of life outside the curriculum without restraint 
or suggestion; and the varied, absorbing college life of 
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our day sprang up as the natural offspring of the free 
election of studies. 

There went along with the relaxation of rule as to 
what undergraduates should study, therefore, an almost 
absolute divorce between the studies and the life of the 
college, its business and its actual daily occupations. The 
teacher ceased to look upon himself as related in any 
responsible way to the life of his pupils, to what they 
should be doing and thinking of between one class exercise 
and another, and conceived his whole duty to have been 
performed when he had given his lecture and afforded 
those who were appointed to come the opportunity to hear 
and heed it if they chose. The teachers of this new 
régime, moreover, were most of them trained for their 
teaching work in German universities, or in American 
universities in which the methods, the points of view, the 
spirit, and the object of the German universities were, 
consciously or unconsciously, reproduced. ‘They think of 
their pupils, therefore, as men already disciplined by some 
general training such as the German gymnasium gives, 
and seeking in the university special acquaintance with 
particular studies, as an introduction to special fields of 
information and inquiry. They have never thought of the 
university as a community of teachers and pupils: they 
think of it, rather, as a body of teachers and investigators 
to whom those may resort who seriously desire specialized 
kinds of knowledge. They are specialists imported into 
an American system which has lost its old point of view 
and found no new one suitable to the needs and circum- 
stances of America. ‘They do not think of living with 
their pupils and affording them the contacts of culture; 
they are only accessible to them at stated periods and for 
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a definite and limited service; and their teaching is an 
interruption to their favorite work of research. 

Meanwhile, the constituency of the college has wholly 
changed. It is not only the bookish classes who now send 
their sons to college, but also the men of business and of 
affairs, who expect their sons to follow in their own foot- 
steps and do work with which books have little connection. 
In the old days of which I have spoken most young men 
who went to college expected to enter one or other of the 
learned professions, expected to have to do with books and 
some of the more serious kinds of learning all their lives. 
Books were their proper introduction to the work that lay 
before them; learning was their natural discipline and 
preparation. But nowadays the men who are looking for- 
ward to the learned professions are in a minority at the 
college. Most undergraduates come out of an atmosphere 
of business and wish a breeding which is consonant with it. 
They do not wish learning. ‘They wish only a certain 
freshening of their faculties for the miscellaneous contacts 
of life, a general acquaintance with what men are doing 
and saying in their own generation, a certain facility in 
handling themselves and in getting on with their fellows. 
They are much more interested in the incidental associa- 
tions of college life than.in the main intellectual occupa- 
tions of the place. They want to be made men of, not 
scholars; and the life led at college is as serviceable for 
that as any of the tasks set in the class-room. If they 
want what the formal teaching offers them at all, it is for 
some definite and practical purpose connected with the 
calling they expect to follow, the business they expect to 
engage in. Such pupils are specially unsuitable for such 
teachers. 

Here, then, is our situation. Here is the little world 
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of teachers and pupils, athletic associations, musical and 
literary clubs, social organizations and societies for amuse- 
ment, class-room and playground, of which we must make | 
analysis, out of which we must get a new synthesis, a 
definite aim, and new processes of authoritative direction, _ 
losing nothing that has been gained, recovering what has _ 
been lost. All the fresh elements we have gained are _ 
valuable, many of the new points of view are those from 
which we must look upon the whole task and function of 
the college if we would see it truly; but we have fallen 
upon an almost hopeless confusion and an utter dispersion 
of energy. We must pull the whole inorganic thing to- 
gether under a new conception of what the college must 
be and do. 

The chief and characteristic mistake which the teachers 
and governors of our colleges have made in these latter 
days has been that they have devoted themselves and their 
plans too exclusively to the business, the very commonplace 
business, of instruction, to well-conceived lectures and ap- 
proved class-room method, and have not enough regarded 
the life of the mind. The mind does not live by instrue- 
tion. It is no prolix gut to be stuffed. The real in- 
tellectual life of a body of undergraduates, if there be any, 
manifests itself, not in the class-room, but in what they do 
and talk of and set before themselves as their favorite 
objects between classes and lectures. You will see the 
true life of a college in the evenings, at the dinner-table 
or beside the fire in the groups that gather and the men 
that go off eagerly to their work, where youths get to- 
gether and let themselves go upon their favorite themes, 
—in the effect their studies have upon them when no com- 
pulsion of any kind is on them and they are not thinking 
to be called to a reckoning of what they know. 
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The effects of learning are its real tests, the real tests 
alike of its validity and of its efficacy. The mind can be 
driven, but that is not life. Life is voluntary or uncon- 
scious. It is breathed in out of a sustaining atmosphere. 
It is shaped by environment. It is habitual, continuous, 
productive. It does not consist in tasks performed, but in 
powers gained and enhanced. It cannot be communicated 
in class-rooms if its aim and end is the class-room. In- 
struction is not its source, but only its incidental means 
and medium. 

Here is the key to the whole matter: the object of the 
college, as we have known and used and loved it in 
America, is not scholarship (except for the few, and for 
them only by way of introduction and first orientation), 
but the intellectual and spiritual life. Its life and dis- 
cipline are meant to be a process of preparation, not a 
process of information. By the intellectual and spiritual 
life I mean the life which enables the mind to comprehend 
and make proper use of the modern world and all its 
opportunities. The object of a liberal training is not 
learning, but discipline and the enlightenment of the mind. 
The educated man is to be discovered by his point of view, 
by the temper of his mind, by his attitude towards life and 
his fair way of thinking. «He can see, he can discriminate, 
he can combine ideas and perceive whither they lead; he 
has insight and comprehension. His mind is a practised 
instrument of appreciation. He is more apt to contribute 
light than heat to a discussion, and will oftener than an- 
other show the power of uniting the elements of a difficult 
subject in a whole view; he has the knowledge of the 
world which no one can have who knows only his own 
generation or only his own task. 

What we should seek to impart in our colleges, there- 
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fore, is not so much learning itself as the spirit of iearning. 
You can impart that to young men; and you can impart 
it to them in the three or four years at your disposal. 
It consists in the power to distinguish good reasoning from 
bad, in the power to digest and interpret evidence, in a 
habit of catholic observation and a preference for the non- 
partisan point of view, in an addiction to clear and logical 
processes of thought and yet an instinctive desire to in- 
terpret rather than to stick in the letter of the reasoning, 
in a taste for knowledge and a deep respect for the in- 
tegrity of the human mind. It is citizenship of the world 
of knowledge, but not ownership of it. Scholars are the 
owners of its varied plots, in severalty. 

If we recognize and accept these ideas, this conception 
of the function and the possibilities of the college, there 
is hope of a general understanding and accommodation. 
At present there is a fundamental misunderstanding. The 
teachers in our colleges are men of learning and conceive 
it their duty to impart learning; but their pupils do not 
desire it; and the parents of their pupils do not desire it 
for them. ‘They desire something else which the teacher 
has little thought of giving, generally thinks it no part of 
his function to give. Many of the parents of our modern 
undergraduates will frankly tell you that what they want 
for their sons is not so much what they will get in the 
class-room as something else, which they are at a loss to 
define, which they will get from the associations of college 
life: and many more would say the same thing if they’ 
were equally ingenuous. I know what they mean, and 
I am free to say that I sympathize with them. They 
understand that all that their boys get in the class-room 
is instruction in certain definite bodies of knowledge; that 
all that they are expected to bring away from their lectures 
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and recitations is items of learning. They have consorted 
with college men, if they are not college bred themselves, 
and know how very soon items of knowledge slip away 
from them, no matter how faithful and diligent they may 
have been in accumulating them when they were students. 
They observe that that part of the college acquisition is 
very soon lost. College graduates will tell you without 
shame or regret, within ten years of their graduation, that 
they remember practically nothing of what they learned in 
the class-room; and yet in the very same breath they will © 
tell you that they would not have lost what they did get 
in college for anything in the world; and men who did not 
have the chance to go to college will everywhere be found 
to envy them, perceiving that college-bred men have some- 
thing which they have not. What have they got, if learn- 
ing is to be left out of the reckoning? They have got 
manliness, certainly, esprit de corps, the training of gen- 
erous comradeships, a notable development of their social 
faculties and of their powers of appreciation; and they 
have lived under the influence of mental tasks of greater 
or less difficulty, have got from the class-room itself, from 
a quiet teacher here and there, some intimation, some 
touch of the spirit of learning. If they have not, they 
have got only what could no doubt be got from association 
with generous, self-respecting young men anywhere. At- 
tendance on the exercises of the college was only a means 
of keeping them together for four years, to work out their 
comradeships and their mutual infections. 

I said just now that I sympathized with men who said 
that what they wanted for their sons in college was not 
what they got in the class-room so much as what they got 
from the life and associations of the place; but I agree 
with them only if what is to be got in the class-room is 
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nothing more than items of knowledge likely to be quickly 


lost hold of. I agree with them; but I see clearly what 


they are blindly feeling after. They should desire chiefly ) 


what their sons are to get out of the life and associations 


of the place; but that life and those associations should be 


freighted with things they do not now contain. The pro- 
cesses of life, the contagions of association, are the only 


things that have ever got any real or permanent hold on 


men’s minds, These are the conducting media for every 
effect we seek to work on the human spirit. The under- 
graduate should have scholars for teachers. They should 
hold his attention steadily upon great tested bodies of 
knowledge and should insist that he make himself ac- 
quainted with them, if only for the nonce. But they will 
give him nothing he is likely to carry with him through 
life if they stop with formal instruction, however thorough 
or exacting they may make it. Their permanent effects 
will be wrought upon his spirit. Their teaching will fol- 
low him through life only if they reveal to him the mean- 
ing, the significance, the essential validity of what they are 
about, the motives which prompt it, the processes which 
verify it. They will rule him, not by what they know and 
inform him of, but by the spirit of the things they ex- 
pound. And that spirit they cannot convey in any formal 
manner. They can convey it only atmospherically, by 
making their ideals tell in some way upon the whole spirit 
of the place. 

How shall their pupils carry their spirit away with 
them, or the spirit-of the things they teach, if beyond the 
door of the class-room the atmosphere will not contain it? 
College is a place of initiation. Its effects are atmospheric. 
They are wrought by impression, by association, by emu- 
lation. The voices which do not penetrate beyond the 
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doors of the class-room are lost, are ineffectual, are void 
of consequence and power. No thought will obtain or 
live there for the transmission of which the prevailing 
atmosphere is a non-conducting medium. If young gentle- 
men get from their years at college only manliness, esprit 
de corps, a release of their social gifts, a training in give 
and take, a catholic taste in men, and the standards of true 
sportsmen, they have gained much, but they have not 
gained what a college should give them. It should give 
them insight into the things of the mind and of the spirit, 
a sense of having lived and formed their friendships amidst 
the gardens of the mind where grows the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, a consciousness of having 
taken on them the vows of true enlightenment and of 
having undergone the discipline, never to be shaken off, 
of those who seek wisdom in candor, with faithful labor 
and travail of spirit. 

These things they cannot get from the class-room unless 
the spirit of the class-room is the spirit of the place as well 
and of its life; and that will never be until the teacher 
comes out of the class-room and makes himself a part of 
that life. Contact, companionship, familiar intercourse 
is the law of life for the mind. The comradeships of 
undergraduates will never breed the spirit of learning. 
The circle must be wideried. It must include the older 
men, the teachers, the men for whom life has grown more 
serious and to whom it has revealed more of its meanings. 
So long as instruction and life do not merge in our col- 
leges, so long as what the undergraduates do and what 
they are taught occupy two separate, air-tight compart- 
ments in their consciousness, so long will the college be 
ineffectual. 

Looked at from the point of view at which I stand in 
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all that I have been saying, some of the proposals made 

in our day for the improvement of the college seem very 

strangely conceived. It has been proposed, for example, 

to shorten the period of general study in college to (say) 

two years, and let the student who has gone the distance 

our present sophomores have gone enter at once upon his 

professional studies or receive his certificate of graduation. 

I take it for granted that those who have formulated this . 
proposal never really knew a sophomore in the flesh. They 
say, simply, that the studies of our present sophomores are 
as advanced as the studies of the seniors were in the great 
days of our grandfathers, and that most of our present 
sophomores are as old as our grandfathers were when they 
graduated from the pristine college we so often boast of; 
and I dare say that is all true enough. But what they 
do not know is, that our sophomore is at the age of twenty 
no more mature than the sophomore of that previous 
generation was at the age of seventeen or eighteen. The 
sap of manhood is rising in him but it has not yet reached 
his head. It is not what a man is studying that makes him 
a sophomore or a senior: it is the stage the college process 
has reached in him. A college, the American college, is 
not a body of studies: it is a process of development. It 
takes, if our observation can be trusted, at least four years 
for the completion of that process, and all four of those 
years must be college years. They cannot be school years: 
they cannot be combined with school years. The school 
process is an entirely different one. The college is a. 
process of slow evolution from the schoolboy and the 
schoolboy’s mental attitude into the man and his entirely 
altered view of the world. It can be accomplished only 
in the college environment. The environment is of the 
essence of the whole effect. 
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If you wish to create a college, therefore, and are wise, 
you will seek to create a life. We have allowed ourselves 
to grow very anxious and to feel very helpless about col- 
lege athletics. They play too large a part in the life of 
the undergraduate, we say; and no doubt they do. There 
are many other things which play too large a part in that 
life, to the exclusion of intellectual interests and the dis- 
sipation of much excellent energy: amusements of all 
kinds, social preoccupations of the most absorbing sort, a 
multitude of activities which have nothing whatever to do 
with the discipline and enlightenment of the mind. But 
that is because they are left a free field. Life, at college, 
is one thing, the work of the college another, entirely 
separate and distinct. The life is the field that is left free 
for athletics not only but also for every other amusement 
and diversion. Studies are no part of that life, and there 
is no competition. Study is the work which interrupts the 
life, introduces an embarrassing and inconsistent element 
into it. The Faculty has no part in the life; it organizes 
the interruption, the interference. 

This is not to say that there are not a great many under- 
graduates seriously interested in study, or that it is im- 
possible or even difficult to make the majority of them, the 
large majority, pass the tests of the examinations. It is 
only saying that the studies do not spring out of the life 
of the place and are hindered by it, must resist its in- 
fluences if they would flourish. ‘I have no jealousy of 
athletics: it has put wholesome spirit into both the physical 
and the mental life of our undergraduates. ‘There are 
fewer morbid boys in the new college which we know than 
there were in the old college which our fathers knew; and 
fewer prigs, too, no doubt. Athletics are indispensable to 
the normal life of young men, and are in themselves 
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wholesome and delightful, besides. In another atmos-_ 
phere, the atmosphere of learning, they could be easily sub- 
ordinated and assimilated. The reason they cannot be 
now is that there is nothing to assimilate them, nothing 
by which they. can be digested. They make their own 
atmosphere unmolested. There is no direct competition. 
The same thing may be said, for it is true, of all the 
other amusements and all the social activities of the little 
college world. Their name is legion: they are very in- 
teresting; most of them are in themselves quite innocent 
and legitimate; many of them are thoroughly worth while. 
They now engross the attention and absorb the energies 
of most of the finest, most spirited, most gifted youngsters 
in the undergraduate body, men fit to be scholars and mas- 
ters in many fields, and for whom these small things are 
too trivial a preparation. They would not do so if other 
things which would be certain to grip these very men were 
in competition with them, were known and spoken of and 
pervasive in the life of the college outside the class-room; 
but they are not. The field is clear for all these little 
activities, as it is clear for athletics. Athletics has no 
serious competitor except these amusements and petty 
engrossments; they have no serious competitor except 
athletics. The scholar is not in the game. He keeps 
modestly to his class-room and his study and must be 
looked up and asked questions if you would know what 
he is thinking about. His influence can be set going only 
by the deliberate effort of the undergraduate himself who 
looks him up and stirs him. He deplores athletics and all _ 
the other absorbing’ and non-academic pursuits which he 
sees drawing the attention of his pupils off from study and 
serious preparation for life, but he will not enter into com- 
petition with them. He has never dreamed of such a 
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thing; and, to tell the truth, the life of the place is or- 
ganized in such a way as to make it hardly possible for 
him to do so. He is therefore withdrawn and ineffectual. 
It is the duty of university authorities to make of the 
college a society, of which the teacher will be as much, 
and as naturally, a member as the undergraduate. When 
that is done other things will fall into their natural places, 
their natural relations. Young men are capable of great 
enthusiasms for older men whom they have learned to 
know in some human, unartificial way, whose quality they 
have tested in unconstrained conversation, the energy and 
beauty of whose characters and aims they have learned to 
appreciate by personal contact; and such enthusiasms are 
often among the strongest and most lasting influences of 
their lives. You will not gain the affection of your pupil 
by anything you do for him, impersonally, in the class- 
room. You may gain his admiration and vague apprecia- 
tion, but he will tie to you only for what you have 
shown him personally or given chim in intimate and 
friendly service. 

Certain I am that it is impossible to rid our colleges of 
these things that compete with study and drive out the 
spirit of learning by the simple device of legislation, in 
which, as"Americans, we have su childish a confidence ; 
or, at least, that, if we did succeed in driving them out, 
did set our house in order and sweep and garnish it, other 
equally distracting occupants would crowd in to take their 
places. For the house would be empty. There must be 
life as well as study. The question is, not of what are we 
to empty it, but with what must we fill it? We must fill 
it with the things of the mind and of the spirit; and that 
we can do by introducing into it men for whom these 
things are supremely interesting, the main objects of life 
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and endeavor, teachers who will not seem pedagogues but 
friends, and who can by the gentle infection of friendliness 
make thought a general contagion. Do that; create the 
atmosphere and ‘the contacts of a society made up of men 
young and old, mature and adolescent, serious and gay, 
and you will create an emulation, a saturation, a vital 
union of parts in a common life, in which all questions of 
subordination and proportion will solve themselves. So ~ 
soon as the things which now dissipate and distract and 
dissolve our college life feel the things which should 
coordinate and regulate and inspire it in direct contact 
with them, feel their ardor and their competition, they 
will fall into their proper places, will become pleasures 
and cease to be occupations, will delight our undergrad- 
uate days, but not monopolize them. They are exagger- 
ated now because they are separated and do not exchange 
impulses with those greater things of whose presence they 
are sometimes hardly conscious. 

No doubt there are many ways in which this vital asso- 
ciation may be effected, but all wise and successful ways 
will have this in common, that they will abate nothing of 
the freedom and self-government which have so quickened 
and purified our colleges in these recent days of change, 
will have no touch of school surveillance in them. You 
cannot force companionships upon undergraduates, if you 
treat them like men. You can only create the conditions, 
set up the organization, which will make them natural. 
The scholar should not need a statute behind him, The ° 
spirit of learning should not covet the support of the spirit 
and organization of the nursery. It will prevail of its 
own grace and power if you will but give it a chance, a 
conducting medium, an air in which it can move and 
breathe freely without effort or self-consciousness. If it 
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cannot, I, for one, am unwilling to lend it artificial as- 
sistance. It must take its chances in the competition and 
win on its merits, under the ordinary rules of the game of 
life, where the most interesting man attracts attention, 
the strongest personality rules, the best organized force 
predominates, the most admirable thing wins allegiance. 
We are not seeking to force a marriage between knowl- 
edge and pleasure; we are simply trying to throw them a 
great deal together in the confidence that they will fall in 
love with one another. We are seeking to expose the 
undergraduate when he is most susceptible to the best and 
most stimulating influences of the university in the hope 
and belief that no sensible fellow fit for a career can resist 
the infection, 

My plea, then, is this: that we now deliberately set 
ourselves to make a home for the spirit of learning: that 
we reorganize our colleges on the lines of this simple 
conception, that a college is not only a body of studies but 
a mode of association; that its courses are only its formal 
side, its contacts and contagions its realities. It must 
become a community of scholars and pupils,—a free com- 
munity but a very real one, in which democracy may 
work its reasonable triumphs of accommodation, its vital 
processes of union. I am not suggesting that young men 
be dragooned into becoming scholars or tempted to become 
pedants, or have any artificial compulsion whatever put 
upon them, but only that they be introduced into the high 
society of university ideals, be exposed to the hazards of 
stimulating friendships, be introduced into the easy com- 
radeships of the republic of letters. By this means the 
class-room itself might some day come to seem a part 


of life. 
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N the discussions concerning college education there is 

one voice which is all too seldom raised and all too 
often disregarded. It is the voice of the teacher and the 
scholar, of the member of the college faculty. It is my 
purpose to devote this address to a consideration of the 
ideals of the teacher, of the problems of instruction as they 
present themselves to the men who are giving the instruc- 
tion. And I do this not because I believe that just now 
the teachers are wiser than others who are dealing with 
the same questions, but rather as an expression of a definite 
conviction with regard to the place of the teacher in our 
educational scheme. It is, I believe, the function of the 
teacher to stand before his pupils and before the com- 
munity at large as the intellectual leader of his time. If 
he is not able to take this leadership, he is not worthy of 
his calling. If the leadership is taken from him and given 
to others, then the very foundations of the scheme of in- 
struction are shaken. He who in matters of teaching must 
be led by others is not the one to lead the imitative under- 
graduate, not the one to inspire the confidence and loyalty 
and discipleship on which all true teaching depends. If 
there are others who can do these things better than the 


1 Delivered by the President of Amherst College, on October 16, 
1912. Reprinted by permission of Alexander Meiklejohn and of 
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college teacher of to-day, then we must bring them within 


the college walls. But if the teacher is to be deemed 
worthy of his task, then he must be recognized as the 


teacher of us all, and we must listen to his words as he 
speaks of the matters entrusted to his charge. 

In the consideration of the educational creed of the 
teacher I will try to give, first, a brief statement of his 
belief; second, a defense of it against other views of the 
function of the college; third, an interpretation of its 
meaning and significance; fourth, a criticism of what seem 
to me misunderstandings of their own meaning prevalent 


_among the teachers of our day; and finally, a suggestion 


of certain changes in policy which must follow if the 
belief of the teacher is clearly understood and applied in 
our educational procedure. 


I 


First, then, What do our teachers believe to be the aim 
of college instruction? Wherever their opinions and con- 
victions find expression there is one contention which is 
always in the foreground, namely, that to be liberal a 
college must be essentially intellectual. It is a place, the 
teachers tell us, in which a boy, forgetting all things else, 
may set forth on the enterprise of learning. It is a time 
when a young man may come to awareness of the thinking 
of his people, may perceive what knowledge is and has 
been and is to be. Whatever light-hearted undergraduates 
may say, whatever the opinions of solicitous parents, of 
ambitious friends, of employers in search of workmen, of 
leaders in church or state or business,—whatever may be 
the beliefs and desires and demands of outsiders,—the 
teacher within the college, knowing his mission as no one 
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else can know it, proclaims that mission to be the leading 
of his pupil into the life intellectual. The college is 
primarily not a place of the body, nor of the feelings, nor 
even of the will; it is, first of all, a place of the mind. 


I 


Against this intellectual interpretation of the college our ~ 
teachers find two sets of hostile forces constantly at work. 
Outside the walls there are the practical demands of a 
busy commercial and social scheme; within the college 
there are trivial and sentimental and irrational misunder- 
standings of its own friends. Upon each of these our 
college teachers are wont to descend as Samson upon the 
Philistines, and when they have had their will, there is 
little left for another to accomplish. 

As against the immediate practical demands from with- 
out, the issue is clear and decisive. College teachers know 
that the world must have trained workmen, skilled oper- 
atives, clever buyers and sellers, efficient directors, re- 
sourceful manufacturers, able lawyers, ministers, phy- 
sicians, and teachers. But it is equally true that in order 
to do its own work, the liberal college must leave the 
special and technical training for these trades and profes- 
sions to be done in other schools and by other methods. 
In a word, the liberal college does not pretend to give all 
the kinds of teaching which a young man of college age 
may profitably receive; it does not even claim to give all 
the kinds of intellectual training which are worth giving. 
It is committed to intellectual training of the liberal type, 
whatever that may mean, and to that mission it must be 
faithful. One may safely say, then, on behalf of our 
college teachers, that their instruction is intended to be 
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radically different from that given in the technical school 
or even in the professional school. Both these institutions 
are practical in a sense which the college, as an intellec- 
tual institution, is not. In the technical school the pupil 
is taught how to do some one of the mechanical operations 
which contribute to human welfare. He is trained to 
print, to weave, to farm, to build; and for the most part 
he is trained to do these things by practice rather than by 
theory. His possession when he leaves the school is not 
a stock of ideas, of scientific principles, but a measure of 
skill, a collection of rules of thumb. His primary func- 
tion as a tradesman is not to understand but to do, and in 
doing what is needed he is following directions which 
have first been thought out by others and are now prac- 
tised by him. The technical school intends to furnish 
training which, in the sense in which we use the term, is 
not intellectual but practical. 

In a corresponding way the work of the professional 
school. differs from that of the liberal college. In the 
teaching of engineering, medicine, or law we are or may 
be beyond the realm of mere skill and within the realm of 
ideas and principles. But the selection and the relating 
of these ideas is dominated by an immediate practical 
interest which cuts them off from the intellectual point 
of view of the scholar. If an undergraduate should take 
away from his studies of chemistry, biology, and psychol- 
ogy only those parts which have immediate practical ap- 
plication in the field of medicine, the college teachers 
would feel that they had failed to give to the boy the kind 
of instruction demanded of a college. It is not their pur- 
pose to furnish applied knowledge in this sense. They are 
not willing to cut up their sciences into segments and to 
allow the student te select those segments which may be 
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of service in the practice of an art or a profession. In 
one way or another the teacher feels a kinship with the 
scientist and the scholar which forbids him to submit to 
this domination of his instruction by the demands of an 
immediate practical-interest. Whatever it may mean, he 
intends to hold the intellectual point of view and to keep 
his students with him if he can. In response, then, to 
demands for technical and professional training our college 
teachers tell us that such training may be obtained in 
other schools; it is not to be had in a college of liberal 
culture. 

In the conflict with the forces within the college our 
teachers find themselves fighting essentially the same 
battle as against the foes without. In a hundred different 
ways the friends of the college, students, graduates, trus- 
tees, and even colleagues, seem to them so to misunder- 
stand its mission as to minimize or to falsify its intellec- 
tual ideals. The college is a good place for making 
friends; it gives excellent experience in getting on with 
men; it has exceptional advantages as an athletic club; it 
is a relatively safe place for a boy when he first leaves 
home; on the whole it may improve a student’s manners; 
it gives acquaintance with lofty ideals of character, 
preaches the doctrine of social service, exalts the virtues 
and duties of citizenship. All these conceptions seem to 
the teacher to hide or to obscure the fact that the college 
is fundamentally a place of the mind, a time for thinking, 
an opportunity for knowing. And perhaps in proportion 
to their own loftiness of purpose and motive they are the 
more dangerous as tending all the more powerfully to 
replace or to nullify the underlying principle upon which 
they all depend. Here again when misconception clears 
away, one can have no doubt that the battle of the teacher 
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is a righteous one. It is well that a boy should have four 
good years of athletic sport, playing his own games and 
watching the games of his fellows; it is well that his man- 
ners should be improved; it is worth while to make good 
friends; it is very desirable to develop the power of under- 
standing and working with other men; it is surely good to 
grow in strength and purity of character, in devotion to 
the interests of society, in readiness to meet the obligations 
and opportunities of citizenship. If any one of these be 
lacking from the fruits of a college course we may well 
complain of the harvest. And yet is it not true that by 
sheer pressure of these, by the driving and pulling ot the 
social forces within and without the college, the mind of 
the student is constantly torn from its chief concern? Do 
not our social and practical interests distract our boys 
from the intellectual achievements which should dominate 
their imagination and command their zeal? 1 believe that 
one may take it as the deliberate judgment of the teachers 
of our colleges to-day that the function of the college is 
constantly misunderstood, and that it is subjected to de- 
mands which, however friendly in intent, are yet de- 
structive of its intellectual efficiency and success. 


Ill 


But now that the contention of the teacher has been 
stated and reaffirmed against objections, it is time to ask, 
What does it mean? And how can it be justified? By 
what might does a company of scholars invite young men 
to spend with them four years of discipleship? Do they, 
in their insistence upon the intellectual quality of their 
ideal, intend to give an education which is avowedly un- 
practical? If so, how shall they justify their invitation, 
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which may perhaps divert young men from other interests 
and other companionships which are valuable to themselves 
and to their fellows? In a word, what is the underlying 
motive of the teacher, what is there in the intellectual 
interests and activities which seems to him to warrant 
their domination over the training and instruction of 
young men during the college years? 

It is no fair answer to this question to summon us to 
faith in intellectual ideals, to demand of us that we live 
the life of the mind with confidence in the virtues of in- 
telligence, that we love knowledge and because of our 
passion follow after it. Most of us are already eager to 
accept intellectual ideals, but our very devotion to them 
forbids that we accept them blindly. I have often been 
struck by the inner contradictoriness of the demand that 
we have faith in intelligence. It seems to mean as it is 
so commonly made to mean that we must unintelligently 
follow intelligence, that we must ignorantly pursue knowl- 
edge, that we must question everything except the business 
of asking questions, that we think about everything except 
the use of thinking itself. As Mr. F. H. Bradley would 
say, the dictum, “Have faith in intelligence,” is so true 
that it constantly threatens to become false. Our very 
conviction of its truth compels us to scrutinize and test 
it to the end. 

How then shall we justify the faith of the teacher? 
What reason can we give for our exaltation of intellectual 
training and activity? To this question two answers are. 
possible. First, knowledge and thinking are good in them- 
selves. Secondly, they help us in the attainment of other 
values in life which without them would be impossible. 
Both these answers may be given and are given by college 
teachers. Within them must be found whatever can be 
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said by way of explanation and justification of the work 
of the liberal college. 
The first answer receives just now far less of recog- 


‘nition than it can rightly claim. When the man of the 


world is told that a boy is to be trained in thinking just 
because of the joys and satisfactions of thinking itself, 
just in order that he may go on thinking as long as he 
lives, the man of the world has been heard to scoff and to 
ridicule the idle dreaming of scholarly men. But if think- 
ing is not a good thing in itself, if intellectual activity is 
not worth while for its own sake, will the man of the 
world tell us what is? There are those among us who 
find so much satisfaction in the countless trivial and 
vulgar amusements of a crude people that they have no 
time for the joys of the mind. There are those who are 
so closely shut up within a little round of petty pleasures 
that they have never dreamed of the fun of reading and 
conversing and investigating and reflecting. And of these 
one can only say that the difference is one of taste, and 
that their tastes seem to be relatively dull and stupid. 
Surely it is one function of the liberal college to save boys 
from that stupidity, to give them an appetite for the pleas- 
ures of thinking, to make them sensitive to the joys of 
appreciation and understanding, to show them how sweet 
and captivating and wholesome are the games of the mind. 
At the time when the play element is still dominant it is 
worth while to acquaint boys with the sport of facing and 
solving problems. Apart from some of the experiences of 
friendship and sympathy I doubt if there are any human 
interests so permanently satisfying, so fine and splendid in 
themselves as are those of intellectual activity. To give 
our boys that zest, that delight in things intellectual, to 
give them an appreciation of a kind of life which is well 
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worth living, to make them men of intellectual culture— 
that certainly is one part of the work of any liberal 
college. , 
On the other hand, the creation of culture as so defined 
can never constitute the full achievement of the college. 
It is essential to awaken the impulses of inquiry, of experi- 
ment, of investigation, of reflection, the instinctive cravings 
of the mind. But no liberal college can be content with 
this. The impulse to thinking must be questioned and 
rationalized as must every other instinctive response. It 
is well to think, but what shall we think about? Are 
there any lines of investigation and reflection more valu- 
able than others, and if so, how is their value to be 
tested? Or again, if the impulse for thinking comes into 
conflict with other desires and cravings, how is the oppo-, 
sition to be solved? It has sometimes been suggested that 
our man of intellectual culture may be found like Nero 
fiddling with words while all the world about him is 
aflame. And the point of the suggestion is not that 
fiddling isa bad and worthless pastime, but rather that 
it is inopportune on such an occasion, that the man who 
does it is out of touch with his situation, that his fiddling 
does not fit his facts. In a word, men know with regard 
to thinking, as with regard to every other content of 
human experience, that it cannot be valued ‘merely in 
terms of itself. It must be measured in terms of its 
relation to other contents and to human experience as a 
whole. Thinking is good in itself,—but what does it cost. 
of other things, what does it bring of other values? Place 
it amid all the varied contents of our individual and social 
experience, measure it in terms of what it implies, fix it 
by means of its relations, and then you will know its 
worth not simply in itself but in that deeper sense which 
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comes when human desires are rationalized and human 
lives are known in their entirety, as well as they can be 
known by those who are engaged in living them. 

In this consideration we find the second answer of the 
teacher to the demand for justification of the work of the 
college. Knowledge is good, he tells us, not only in itself, 
but in its enrichment and enhancement of the other values 
of our experience. In the deepest and fullest sense of the 
words, knowledge pays. This statement rests upon the 
classification of human actions into two groups, those of 
the instinctive type and those of the intellectual type. By 
far the greater part of our human acts are carried on with- 
out any clear idea of what we are going to do or how we 
are going to do it. For the most part our responses to our 
situations are the immediate responses of feeling, of per- 
ception, of custom, of tradition. But slowly and painfully, 
as the mind has developed, action after action has been 
translated from the feeling to the ideational type; in wider 
and wider fields men have become aware of their own 
modes of action, more and more they have come to under- 
standing, to knowledge of themselves and of their needs. 
And the principle underlying all our educational proced- 
ure is that on the whole, actions become more successful 
as they pass from the sphere of feeling to that of under- 
standing. Our educational belief is that in the long run 
if men know what they are going to do and how they are 
going to do it, and what is the nature of the situation with 
which they are dealing, their response to that situation will 
be better adjusted and more beneficial than are the re- 
sponses of the feeling type in like situations. 

It is all too obvious that there are limits to the validity 
of this principle. If men are to investigate, to consider, to 
decide, then action must be delayed and we must pay the 
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penalty of waiting. If men are to endeavor to understand 
and know their situations, then we must be prepared to 
see them make mistakes in their thinking, lose their cer- 
tainty of touch, wander off into pitfalls and illusions and 
fallacies of thought, and in consequence secure for the 
time results far lower in value than those of the instinctive 
response which they seek to replace. The delays and 
mistakes and uncertainties of our thinking are a heavy 
price to pay, but it is the conviction of the teacher that the 
price is as nothing when compared with the goods which 
it buys. You may point out to him the loss when old 
methods of procedure give way before the criticism of 
understanding, you may remind him of the pain and suf- 
fering when old habits of thought and action are replaced, 
you may reprove him for all the blunders of the past; but 
in spite of it all he knows and you know that in human 
lives taken separately and in human life as a whole men’s 
greatest lack is the lack of understanding, their greatest 
hope to know themselves and the world in which they live. 

Within the limits of this general educational principle 
the place of the liberal college may easily be fixed. In the 
technical school pupils are prepared for a specific work and 
are kept for the most part on the plane of perceptual 
action, doing work which others understand. In the pro- 
fessional school, students are properly within the realm of 
ideas and principles, but they are still limited to a specific 
human interest with which alone their understanding is 


concerned. But the college is called liberal as against ° 


both of these because the instruction is dominated by no 
special interest, is limited to no single human task, but is 
intended to take human activity as a whole, to understand 
human endeavors not in their isolation but in their re- 
lations to one another and to the total experience which 
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we call the life of our people. And just as we believe 
that the building of ships has become more successful as 
men have come to a knowledge of the principles involved 
in their construction; just as the practice of medicine has 
become more successful as we have come to a knowledge 
of the human body, of the conditions within it and the 
influences without ;—just so the teacher in the liberal col- 
lege believes that life as a total enterprise, life as it pre- 
sents itself to each one of us in his career as an individual, 
—human living,—will be more successful in so far as men 
come to understand it and to know it as they attempt to 
carry it on. To give boys an intellectual grasp on human 
experience—this it seems to me is the teacher’s conception 
of the chief function of the liberal college. 

May I call attention to the fact that this second answer 
to the teacher defines the aim of the college as avowedly 
and frankly practical. Knowledge is to be sought chiefly 
for the sake of its contribution to the other activities of 
human living. But on the other hand, it is as definitely 
declared that in method the college is fully and unre- 
servedly intellectual. If we can see that these two de- 
mands are not in conflict but that they stand together in 
a harmonious relation of means and ends, of instrument 
and achievement, of method and result, we may escape 
many a needless conflict and keep our educational policy 
in singleness of aim and action. To do this we must 
show that the college is intellectual, not as opposed to 
practical interests and purposes, but as opposed to unprac- 
tical and unwise methods of work. The issue is not 
between practical and intellectual aims but between the 
immediate and the remote aim, between the hasty and the 
measured procedure, between the demand for results at 
once and the willingness to wait for the best results. The 
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intellectual road to success is longer and more roundabout 
than any other, but they who are strong and willing for 
the climbing are brought to higher levels of achievement 
than they could possibly have attained had they gone | 
straight forward in the pathway of quick returns. If this 
were not true the liberal college would have no proper 
place in our life at all. In so far as it is true the college 
has a right to claim the best of our young men to give 
them its preparation for the living they are to do. 


IV 


But now that we have attempted to interpret the in- 
tellectual mission of the college, it may be fair to ask, 
“Are the teachers and scholars of our day always faithful 
to that mission? Do their statements and their practice. 
always ring in accord with the principle which has been 
stated?” It seems to me that at two points they are con- 
stantly off the key, constantly at variance with the reasons 
by which alone their teaching can be justified, 

In the first place, it often appears as if our teachers and 
scholars were deliberately in league to mystify and befog 
the popular mind regarding this practical value of intellec- 
tual work. They seem not to wish too much said about 
the results and benefits. Their desire is to keep aloft the 
intellectual banner, to proclaim the intellectual gospel, to 
demand of student and public alike adherence to the faith, 
And in general when they are questioned as to results they | 
give little satisfaction except to those who are already 
pledged to unwavering confidence in their ipse dixits. 
And largely as a result of this attitude the American 
people seem to me to have little understanding of the in- 
tellectual work of the college. Our citizens and patrons 
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can see the value of games and physical exercises; they 
readily perceive the importance of the social give and take 
of a college democracy; they can appreciate the value of 
studies which prepare a young man for his profession and 
so anticipate or replace the professional school; they can 
even believe that if a boy is kept at some sort of thinking 
for four years his mind may become more acute, more sys 
tematic, more accurate, and hence more useful than it was 
before. But as for the content of a college course, as for 
the value of knowledge, what a boy gains by knowing 
Greek or economics, philosophy or literature, history or 
biology, except as they are regarded as having professional 
usefulness, I think our friends are in the dark and are 
likely to remain so until we turn on the light. When our 
teachers say;.as they sometimes do say, that the effect of 
knowledge upon the character and life of the student must 
always be for the college an accident, a circumstance which 
has no essential connection with its real aim or function, 
then it seems to me that our educational policy is wholly 
out of joint. If there be no essential connection between 
instruction and life, then there is no reason for giving 
instruction except in so far as it is pleasant in itself, and 
we have nd educational policy at all. As against this hesi- 
tancy, this absence of a éonviction, we men of the college 
should declare in clear and unmistakable terms our creed 
—the creed that knowledge is justified by its results. We 
should say to our people so plainly that they cannot mis- 
understand, “Give us your boys, give us the means we 
need, and we will so train and inform the minds of those 
boys that their own lives and the lives of the men about 
them shall be more successful than they could be without 
our training. Give us our chance and we will show your 
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boys what human living is, for we are convinced that they 
can live better in knowledge than they can in ignorance.” 

There is a second wandering from the faith which is so 
common among investigators that it may fairly be called 
the ‘‘fallacy of the scholar.” It is the belief that all 
knowledge is so good that all parts of knowledge are 
equally good. Ask many of our scholars and teachers 
what subjects a boy should study in order that he may — 
gain insight for human living, and they will say, “It 
makes no difference in what department of knowledge he 
studies; let him go into Sanscrit or bacteriology, into 
mathematics or history; if only he goes where men 
are actually dealing with intellectual problems, and if 
only he learns how to deal with problems himself, the aim 
of education is achieved, he has entered into intellectual 
activity.” This point of view, running through all the 
varieties of the elective system, seems to me hopelessly at 
variance with any sound educational doctrine. It repre- 
sents the scholar of the day at his worst both as a thinker 
and as a teacher. In so far as it dominates a group of 
college teachers it seems to me to render them unfit to 
determine and to administer a college curriculum. It is 
an announcement that they have no guiding principles in 
their educational practice, no principles of selection in 
their arrangement of studies, no genuine grasp on the 
relationship between knowledge and life. It is the con- 
certed statement of a group of men each of whom is lost 
within the limits of his own special studies, and who as a 
group seem not to realize the organic relationships between 
them nor the common task which should bind them 
together. 

In bringing this second criticism against our scholars I 
am not urging that the principle of election of college 
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studies should be entirely discontinued. But I should like 
to inquire by what right and within what limits it is justi- 
fied. The most familiar argument in its favor is that if 
a student is allowed to choose along the lines of his own 
intellectual or professional interest he will have enthusi- 
asm, the eagerness which comes with the following of 
one’s own bent. Now just so far as this result is 
achieved, just so far as the quality of scholarship is im- 
proved, the procedure is good and we may follow it if we 
do not thereby lose other results more valuable than our 
gain. But if the special interest comes into conflict with 
more fundamental ones, if what the student prefers is 
opposed to what he ought to prefer, then we of the col- 
lege cannot leave the choice with him. We must say to 
him frankly, “If you do not care for liberal training you 
had better go elsewhere; we have a special and definite 
task assigned us which demands that we keep free from 
the domination of special or professional pursuits. So 
long as we are faithful to that task we cannot give you 
what you ask.” 

In my opinion, however, the fundamental motive of 
the elective system is not the one which has been men- 
tioned. In the last resort our teachers allow students to 
choose their own studies not in order to appeal to intel- 
lectual or to professional interest, but because they them- 
selves have no choice of their own in which they believe 
with sufficient intensity to impose it upon their pupils. 
And this lack of a dominating educational policy is in 
turn an expression of an intellectual attitude, a point of 
view, which marks the scholars of our time. In a word, 
it seems to me that our willingness to allow students to 
wander about in the college curriculum is one of the most 
characteristic expressions of a certain intellectual agnosti- 
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cism, a kind of intellectual bankruptcy, into which, in 
spite of all our wealth of information, the spirit of the 
time has fallen. Let me explain my meaning. 

The old classical curriculum was founded by men who 
had a theory of the world and of human life. They had 
taken all the available content of human knowledge and 
had wrought it together into a coherent whole. What 
they knew was, as judged by our standards, very little in - 
amount. But upon that little content they had expended 
all the infinite pains of understanding and interpretation. 
They had taken the separate judgments of science, phil- 
osophy, history, and the arts, and had so welded them 
together, so established their relationships with one 
another, so freed them from contradictions and ambigui- 
ties that, so far as might be in their day and generation, 
human life as a whole and the world about us were 
known, were understood, were rationalized. They had a 
knowledge of human experience by which they could live 
and which they could teach to others engaged in the 
activities of living. 

But with the invention of methods of scientific investi- 
gation and discovery there came pouring into the minds of 
Europe great masses of intellectual material,—astronomy, 
physics, chemistry. This content for a time it could not 
understand, could not relate to what it already knew. 
The old boundary lines did not enclose the new fields, the 
old explanations and interpretations would not fit the 
new facts. Knowledge had not grown, it had simply been: 
enlarged, and the two masses of content, the old and the 
new, stood facing each other with no common ground of 
understanding. Here was the intellectual task of the 
great leaders of the early modern thought of Europe: te 
re-establish the unity of knowledge, to discover the rela- 
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tionships between these appaerntly hostile bodies of judg- 
ments, to know the world again, but with all the added 
richness of the new insights and the new information. 
This was the work of Leibnitz and Spinoza, of Kant and 
Hegel, and those who labored with them. And in a very 
considerable measure the task had been accomplished, 
order had been restored. But again, with the inrush of 
the newer discoveries, first in the field of biology and then 
later in the world of human relationships, the difficulties 
have returned, multiplied a thousandfold. Every day sees 
a new field of facts opened up, a new method of inves- 
tigation invented, a new department of knowledge estab- 
lished. And in the rush of it all these new sciences come 
merely as additions, not to be interpreted but simply 
listed in the great collection of separate fields of knowl- 
edge. If you will examine the work of any scientists 
within one of these fields you will find him ordering, sys- 


‘tematizing, reducing to principles, in a word, knowing 


every fact in terms of its relation to every other fact and 
to the whole field within which it falls. But at the same 
time these separate sciences, these separate groups of judg- 
ments, are left standing side by side with no intelligible 
connection, .no establishment of relationships, no interpre- 
tation in the sense in which we insist upon it with each of 
the fields taken by itself. Is it not the characteristic 
statement of a scholar of our time to say, “I do not know 
what may be the ultimate significance of these facts and 
these principles; all that I know is that if you will follow 
my methods within my field you will find the facts coming 
into order, the principles coming into simple and coherent 
arrangement. With any problems apart from this order 
and this arrangement I have intellectually no concern.” 
It has become an axiom with us that the genuine stu- 
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dent labors within his own field. And if the student 
ventures forth to examine the relations of his field to the 
surrounding country he very easily becomes a popularizer, 
a litterateur, a speculator, and worst of all, unscientific. 
Now I do not object to a man’s minding his own intel- 
lectual business if he chooses to do so, but when a man 
minds his own business because he does not know any 
other business, because he has no knowledge whatever of 
the relationships which justify his business and make it 
worth while, then I think one may say that though such 
a man minds his own affairs he does not know them, he 
does not understand them. Such a man, from the point 
of view of the demands of a liberal education, differs in 
no essential respect from the tradesman who does not 
understand his trade or the professional man who merely 
practices his profession. Just as truly as they, he is shut 
up within a special interest; just as truly as they he is 
making no intellectual attempt to understand his experi-. 
ence in its unity. And the pity of it is that more and 
more the chairs in our colleges are occupied by men who 
have only this special interest, this specialized information, 
and it is through them that we attempt to give our boys 
a liberal education, which the teachers*themselves have 
not achieved. 

I should not like to be misunderstood in making this 
railing accusation against our teachers and our time. If 
I say that our knowledge is at present a collection of 
scattered observations about the world rather than an 
understanding of it, fairness compels the admission that 
the failure is due to the inherent difficulties of the situa- 
tion and to the novelty of the problems presented. If I 
cry out against the agnosticism of our people it is not as 
one who has escaped from it, nor as one who would point — 
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the way back to the older synthesis, but simply as one who 
believes that the time has come for a reconstruction, for a 
new synthesis. We have had time enough now to get 
some notion of our bearings, shocks enough to get over our 
nervousness and discomfiture when a new one comes along. 
It is the opportunity and the obligation of this generation 
to think through the content of our knowing once again, 
to understand it, so far as we can. And in such a battle 
as this, surely it is the part of the college to take the lead. 
Here is the mission of the college teacher as of no other 
member of our common life. Surely he should stand 
before. his pupils and before all of us as a man who has 
achieved some understanding of this human situation of 
ours, but more than that, as one who is eager for the con- 
flict with the powers of darkness and who can lead his 
pupils in enthusiastic devotion to the common cause of 
enlightenment. 


Vv 


And now, finally, after these attacks upon the policies 
which other men have derived from their love of knowl- 
edge, may I suggest two matters of policy which seem to 
me to follow from the definition of education which we 
have taken? The first concerns the content of the col- 
lege course; the second has to do with the method of its 
presentation to the undergraduate. 

We have said that the system of free election is natural 
for those to whom knowledge is simply a number of sepa- 
rate departments. It is equally true that just in so far as 
knowledge attains unity, just so far as the relations of the 
various departments are perceived, freedom of election by 
the student must be limited. For it at once appears that 
on the one side there are vast ranges of information which 
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have virtually no significance for the purposes of a liberal 
education, while on the other hand there are certain ele- 
ments so fundamental and vital that without ary one of 
them a liberal education is impossible. 

I should like to indicate certain parts of human know]l- 
edge which seem to me so essential that no principle of 
election should ever be allowed to drive them out of the 
course of any college student. ‘ ; 

First, a student should become acquainted with the fun- 
damental motives and purposes and beliefs which, clearly 
or unclearly recognized, underlie all human experience 
and bind it together. He must perceive the moral striv- 
ings, the intellectual endeavors, the zxsthetic experiences 
of his race, and closely linked with these, determining 
and determined by them, the beliefs about the world 
which have appeared in our systems of religion. To 
investigate this field, to bring it to such clearness of form- 
ulation as may be possible, is the task of philosophy—an 
essential element in any liberal education. Secondly, as 
in human living, our motives, purposes, and beliefs have 
found expression in institutions,—those concerted modes 
of procedure by which we work together,—a student 
should be made acquainted with these. He should see 
and appreciate what is intended, what accomplished, and 
what left undone by such institutions as property, the 
courts, the family, the church, the mill. To know these 
as contributing and failing to contribute to human wel- 
tare is the work of our social or humanistic sciences, into 
which a boy must go on his way through the liberal col- 
lege. Thirdly, in order to understand the motives and 
the institutions of human life one must know the condi- 
tions which surround it, the stage on which the game is 
played. To give this information is the business of 
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astronomy, geology, physics, chemistry, biology and the 
other descriptive sciences. “These a boy must know, so 
far as they are significant and relevant to his purpose. 
Fourthly, as all three of these factors, the motives, the 
institutions, the natural processes have sprung from the 
past and have come to be what they are by change upon 
change in the process of time, the student of human life 
must try to learn the sequence of events from which the 
present has come. The development of human thought 
and attitude, the development of human institutions, the 
development of the world and of the beings about us—all 
these must be known, as throwing light upon present prob- 
lems, present instrumentalities, present opportunities in the 
life of human endeavor. And in addition to these four 
studies which render human experience in terms of ab- 
stracy ideas, a liberal education must take account of those 
concrete representations of life which are given in the arts, 
and especially in the art of literature. It is well that a 
boy should be acquainted with his world not simply as 
expressed by the principles of knowledge but also as 
depicted by the artist with all the vividness and definite- 
ness which. are possible in the portrayal of individual 
beings in individual relationships. These five elements, 
then, a young man must take from a college of liberal 
training, the contributions of philosophy, of humanistic 
science, of natural science, of history, and of literature. 
So far as knowledge is concerned, these at least he should 
have, welded together in some kind of interpretation of 
his own experience and of the world in which he lives. 
My second suggestion is that our college curriculum 
should be so arranged and our instruction so devised that 
its vital connection with the living of men should be 
obvious even to an undergraduate. A little while ago I. 
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heard one of the most prominent citizens of this country 
speaking of his college days, and he said, “I remember so 
vividly those few occasions on which the professor would 
put aside the books and talk like a real man about real 
things.” Oh, the bitterness of those words to the 
teacher! Our books are not dealing with the real things, 
and for the most part we are not real men either, but just 
old fogies and bookworms. And to be perfectly frank 
about the whole matter, I believe that in large measure 
our pupils are indifferent to their studies simply because 
they do not see that these are important. : 

Now if we really have a vital course of study to pre- 
sent I believe that this difficulty can in large measure be 
overcome. It is possible to make a freshman realize the 
need of translating his experience from the forms of feel- 
ing to those of ideas. He can and he ought to be shown 
that now, his days of mere tutelage being over, it is time 
for him to face the problems of his people, to begin to 
think about those problems for himself, to learn what 
other men have learned and thought before him, in a 
word, to get himself ready to take his place among those 
who are responsible for the guidance of our common life 
by ideas and principles and purposes. If this could be 
done, I think we should get from the reality-loving Ameri- 
can boy something like an intellectual enthusiasm, some- 
thing of the spirit that comes when he plays a game that 
seems to him really worth playing. But I do not believe 
that this result can be achieved without a radical reversal _ 
of the arrangement of the college curriculum. I should 
like to see every freshman at once plunged into the prob- 
lems of philosophy, into the difficulties and perplexities 
about our institutions, into the scientifii accounts of the 
world especially as they bear on human life, into the por- 
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trayals of human experience which are given by the mas- 
ters of literature. If this were done by proper teaching, 
it seems to me the boy’s college course would at once take 
on significance for him; he would understand what he is 
about; and though he would be a sadly puzzled boy at - 
the end of the first year, he would still have before him 
three good years of study, of investigation, of reflection, 
and of discipleship, in which to achieve, so far as may be, 
the task to which he has been set. Let him once feel the 
problems of the present, and his historical studies will 
become significant; let him know what other men have 
discovered and thought about his problems, and he will 
be ready to deal with them himself. But in any case, 
the whole college course will be unified and dominated 
by a single interest, a single purpose,—that of so under- 
standing human life as to be ready and equipped for the 
practice of it. And this would mean for the college not 
another seeking of the way of quick returns, but rather an 
escape from aimless wanderings in the mere by-paths of 
knowledge, a resolute climbing on the high road to a 
unified grasp upon human experience. 

I have taken so much of your time this morning that 
an apology seems due for the things I have omitted to 
mention. I have said nothing of the organization of the 
college, nothing of the social life of the student, nothing 
of the relations with the alumni, nothing of the needs and 
qualifications of the teachers, and even within the con- 
sideration of the course of study, nothing of the value of 
specialization or of the disciplinary subjects or of the 
training in language and expression. And I have put 
these aside deliberately, for the sake of a cause which is 
greater than any of them—a cause which lies at the very 
heart of the liberal college. It is the cause of making 
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clear to the American people the mission of the teacher, 
of convincing them of the value of knowledge: not the 
specialized knowledge which contributes to immediate 
practical aims, but the unified understanding which is 
Insight. 
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COLLEGE SPIRIT? 


OLLEGE spirit is the esprit de corps among college 
men, the feeling shared by all who have breathed 
the same college atmosphere. That each successful col- 
lege must have a college atmosphere and that this atmos- 
phere must find its expression in college spirit we are all 
agreed. We do not seem quite so sure as to the best 
form this spirit should take. Doubtless the atmosphere 
should be one of plain living and high thinking, with 
flashes of color from men of gifted personality; one of 
mutual help and forbearance, with the struggles and 
rewards of after-life showing more or less clearly in per- 
spective. Doubtless the college spirit should be one of 
comradery in worthy ambitions, of full-tempered jollity, 
with a strong undercurrent of something which is very 
like patrictism. Not “my college right or wrong,” but 
“my college; when she is wrong, I will do everything to 
make her right. I believe in her. I glory in her good 
name. I wish her degree to be a mark of honor. I will 
sacrifice my convenience, my fun, my success even to save 
her good name from tarnish.” 
There is no better definition of the college spirit than 
that given in the old University of Greifeswald nearly 
four hundred years ago. This was the phrase of Ulrich 


1Reprinted from The Voice of the Scholar (1903) by permission 
of the author and of the publishers, Paul Elder & Company. 
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van Hutten, “Gemeingeist unter freien Geistern,” “Com- 
radeship among free spirits.” ‘Free should the scholar 
be, free and brave”; for men whose minds are free should 
find harmony in action. The true college spirit is the 
working together of good men for good ends, for broad, 
fearless, helpful life, arising from sound impulses within. 

We breed college spirit by the development of college 
men of the broad, large, helpful, hopeful type. To this 
end we must do away with the dread of “the rod behind 
the mirror.” We must make college work not a succes- 
sion of pointless tasks, but every part of it must be made 
real, vital,—a part of life, “‘striking the heart of the youth 
in flame.” We must offer as rewards not cheap toys and 
prizes, but incentives which are natural and enduring. 
For him who works, large room for work should be 
opened. ‘The idlers should be taken to the edge of the 
campus and quietly dropped off. The privileges of the 
college belong to those who can use them. Co-working 
comes from working. Without habits of industry there 
can be no sound college spirit. Vices divide men. Virtue 
brings them together. With idleness banished from the 
campus, most of the other vices of academic life would 
soon disappear. 

In this matter false notions are prevalent. I have 
heard college presidents, who have tried to promote indus- 
try, accused of “breaking up college spirit” as though 
idleness and trickery, in the topsy-turvy college world, — 
had come to stand among the virtues. To make the col- 
lege a place of serious work is to prepare the way for 
college spirit. It is clearing the ground for better crops. 
The true college spirit considers the good of the college, 
not the pleasure of the individual. To do one’s level best 
for the college and for one’s fellows, leaves no selfish 
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residuum. It was a Princeton man who, when his leg 
was broken in the football field, rejoiced that it was not 
one of the first team that was hurt. This is a type of the 


_ Princeton spirit, and it arises from the football field to 


make its influence felt in other things. It is college spirit 
that leads the player to struggle like a bulldog in the game 
when a moment’s weakening would mean defeat. It is 
college spirit of the same sort which leads the men to cheer 
the good play'of their rivals. In little things as in big, it 
is the one who is most courteous to his rivals, most con- 
siderate among his equals, who will never let go when he 
ought to hold on. 

There are other kinds of spirit abroad in college life 
and some of these the ignorant mistake for college spirit. 
I have heard of spirits of mischief, of spirits that dance 
by night, of spirits of rye, and spirits that arise from a 
beer cask. There are some who think that spirits of such 
sorts are all that a college can produce, and that college 
spirit at the best is but another name for deviltry and dis- 
sipation. But the conviviality of the “beer-bust” or the 
champagne supper is but a spurious imitation of the good- 
fellowship of sane men. 

After a great game of football in a large city, I passed, 
one evening, by the open door of a fashionable saloon. It 
was full of college boys, resplendent in the green and gray 
of their college celebrating on unsteady legs their team’s 
great victory. With faces as.red as the sweaters of their 
opponents they were singing maudlin college songs, full of 
patriotic liquor. ‘They thought themselves possessed of 
college spirit. But the passers-by did not look on the 
scene in that light. It was clear to them that certain 
college men mistook drunkenness for manliness, and after 
the fashion of passers-by, they threw the whole blame on 
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the college. The students of a college fix its reputation, 
and it may take years of honest effort to outgrow a single 
drunken escapade. 

I once heard a graduate of the Boston Institute of 
Technology make this plea to a body of students of 
another institution: ‘Never carry your colors into a 
saloon. If you must disgrace yourself, do it in the name 
of someone else. When we visited a saloon in Boston,” 
he said, “we always gave the Harvard yell.” You may 
not care for your own disgrace, but do not make your. 
college party to it. If you must visit saloons to express 
your feelings, do not take your college with you. If you 
must scream, give the other fellow’s yell. Perhaps if you 
do this, some other fellow may‘whip the breath out of 
you. Be a martyr if it’ must be, but die rather than 
disgrace your college. 

To form a college atmosphere, there should be free 
intercourse among the students. The professional schools 
of a university may be in a great city, but a college should 
be in a town so small that college interests overshadow all 
others. The college spirit burns dimly in a great city. 
A small town and a large campus represent the ideal con- 
dition, with a great city not too far away. Higher educa- 
tion mostly begins when a boy goes away from home. 
You cannot get it on the street cars. In the German 
universities they recognize two classes of university men, 
real students and “spur-studenten,” or railway-track stu- 
dents, those who live at home and come and go without ' 
becoming an actual part of the university. In a great 
city all students are likely to be “spur-studenten.” Unless 
men can get together, college spirit and college atmosphere 
are welaigt impossible. The unrest in regard to the 
four years’ college course in our great urban universities 
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stands in evidence of this fact. —The men want to get into 
professional work, because the college course lacks its best 
element, the force of comradeship. 

If our college faculties had the academic courage and 
academic patriotism which our people have the right to 
demand of them, most of the evils of college life would 
speedily disappear. “The worst training a young man can 
have is that of physical and intellectual idleness. Free 
education should be reserved for those who have the mind 
and the will to receive it. There is no education without 
effort. Those who do not want an education have no 
place in college. A firm insistence on the demands of 
scholarship would do away with rowdies and rowdyism. 

It is not often the real scholar that leads in rushing and 
hazing. The class rush is a product of sheer rowdyism. 
It is the work of the college bullies. It is dangerous 
because it has no time limit, no rules, no training. When 
a man is hurt in its rough-and-tumble activity, the blame 
falls, and rightly so, on the college. 

Of the same nature is hazing, with this difference that 
hazing is essentially the coward’s part. It is half a dozen 
against one, and always involves infringement of the rights 
and liberties of free men. Such affairs are not indications 
of college spirit. “They are not, like amateur athletics, in 
aid of the good name of the college. It does not enhance 
the reputation of one of our great universities that the 
papers are full of the hair-cutting scrapes of her freshmen 
and sophomores. It adds nothing to the glory of another 
institution of honored name that her sophomores break up 
the freshman dance by throwing skunks into the ball-room. 
It is against the good name of any college that sophomore 
bullies carry away freshman class presidents or lock up 
the escorts of ladies at a junior ball. It is not to the 
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credit of any institution that bogus programs and anony- 
mous insults, inane or obscene, are circulated on its 
campus. Stealing ice-cream is very much like ordinary 
stealing, and rowdyism in all its forms makes the develop- 
ment of honest college spirit hopeless. Comradeship — 
among free spirits;—what decent man cares to be the 
comrade of a bully? 

It is a weakness of our state universities that their 
students sometimes mistake rowdyism for spirit and bru- 
tality for democracy. These institutions are thoroughly 
democratic, that is a matter of course, but we must not 
forget that democracy is not inconsistent with courtesy. 
Other things being equal, the better the manners, the 
better the man. The same spirit that leads to rowdyism 
in a state institution reappears as imbecility in some other 
kinds of colleges. ‘There is little choice between the two. 
It is lack of inventive power that leads the midnight 
student to take the president’s carriage to pieces, to put 
his cow into the bell-tower or to stack up the gates of 
the town in his back yard. It is imbecility that leads 
college men to assert their own independence by discour- 
tesy to college women. It is imbecility that causes college 
boys to take up one after another a series of unpleasant 
fads, the fad of swiping signs, of stealing spoons, of 
running away with some one’s bric-a-brac. 

Another peculiarly disagreeable fad, caught from the 
street gamin, is seen or heard at some of our athletic 
games. The mob at a ball game tries to rattle the 
pitcher, to confuse the catcher, or to so crowd about that 
an opposing team has not only the local team to meet, but 
the whole student body as well. It is not genuine college 
spirit that has turned many a football game in the Middle 
West into something very much like a riot. The institu- 
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tion that permits this sort of thing consents to its own 
disgrace. It is upon the apathy of college faculties that 
the blame must finally rest. It is for such performances 
as these that aristocratic Harvard has invented the term 
of “mucker.” Whatever else Harvard may be, she is 
“anti-mucker” through and through. The movement 
toward athletic courtesy perhaps had its origin in Har- 
vard, and I hope for the spread of its influence. When a 
Yale batter strikes a foul and returns to his base, he finds 
the Harvard catcher handing him his bat. That a man 
may play a strenuous game, the fiercest ever seen on the 
gridiron and yet keep the speech and manners of a gen- 
tleman, is one of the lessons Harvard may teach us, and 
we of the West cannot listen to any better lesson in 
college spirit. 

Our student bodies as well as our‘college faculties have 
been too tolerant of petty trickery. This is shown in 
student elections, which would often give points to the 
most corrupt of city governments. The man of college 
spirit will vote for the best representative of the college. 
The vulgar college politician sees only the chance of com- 
bination. Many men will even prostitute their fraternity 
relations by making that association a mere means of 
political influence. President White used to call “college 
politics a pewter imitation of a pinchbeck original.” I 
have never known a successful politician of the “win at 
any cost” sort who became a useful man in after-life. I 
have known some who have risen in politics—risen for a 
while until they have been found out. As grown men 
they have disgraced the state, just as, when boys, they 
brought their college into ill-repute. Cheating in exam- 
inations is of a piece with cheating in politics. A sound 
college spirit finds no place fer such things. 
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The same evil spirit which at times controls student 
elections often works havoc with the usefulness of ath- 
letics. I believe thoroughly in college athletics. I have 
taken my part in them in college and out, and I know that 
other things being equal, the athletic man is worth more 
to the community than other kinds of men. But other 
things may not be equal. The athletic tramp should 
receive no academic welcome. The athletic parasite is no 
better than any other parasite. The man who is in col- 
lege for athletics alone, disgraces the college, degrades 
athletics and shuts out a better man for his place on the 
team. In tolerating the presence of athletes who do not 
study, the college faculty becomes party to a fraud. Some 
of our greatest institutions stand disgraced in the eyes of 
the college world, by reason of the methods employed to 
win football victories. 

At the best, athletics is a by-play in the business of 
education, most useful, in its place, but most damaging 
if it breaks down academic standards. To relieve foot- 
ball men from all necessity of scholarship during the 
football period is to strike a blow at the dignity and 
honesty of the college. More than one institution is doing 
this at the present time. The college that does its duty 
to its students is the one in which the football tramp, the 
professional athlete, finds no place. Nothing I have seen 
in the University of Missouri has pleased me more than 
the firm stand it has taken for decency in athletics, and . 
that too when the traditions of fraud, the impulse to win 
at any cost, were at their very strongest. 

On the girls as well as on the boys falls the duty of 
maintaining college spirit. To create the sense of manly 
dignity is largely woman’s work. To be drawn into col- 
lege combinations and voted like lambs at the will of some 
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shrewd manipulator has been too often women’s experience 
in college politics. Young women, think for yourselves. 
Don’t ask the politicians how the candidates stand. You 
can better get information from the registrar. Don’t 
behave as if you needed a guardian. Don’t carry your. 
social affairs into the recitation rooms. Let society have 
its place and time, but do not mix these demands with 
those of study. If there are too many balls in college 
society and they last too long, have the courage to refuse 
to go, the courage to refuse to stay after it is time for 
sleep. If dances run on without time limit, as they do 
in some places, it is your duty to make your own limit, 
before the faculty awakes to its responsibility and lays 
down your duty for you. Do not be put into false posi- 
tions. Young men value young women more when their 
society is not to be had too easily. I heard the other day 
these words uttered by a student, and they were words of 
wisdom: “When a girl’s name is bandied about the 
campus, it is a hard proposition for her to live it down.” 

The future of co-education rests with the young women 
and with them alone. If they are worthy of their oppor- 
tunity, as the vast majority are, the caviling of provincial 
ignorance will not harm them. The reputation of the 
college is made by its students, women as well as men, 
and on the women rests a large responsibility for the 
growth of a healthy college spirit. 

The process of “knocking” is opposed to the growth of 
college spirit. There is no use in complaining for com- 
plaint’s sake. If you don’t like things as they are, turn 
in and make them better, or go somewhere else. If the 
habit of faultfinding is deep-seated, learn your college 
song. Practice at nights upon your college yell. It will 
do you good. There is a great moral lesson in earning to 
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shout in unison. To “root” in perfect time at the call 
of the yell-leader is a college education in itself. To keep 
in touch with men is the best antidote for cynicism. 

Snobbishness is opposed to college spirit. It is not a 
fault of the West, where few students are reared on Mel- 
lin’s food and finished on champagne. We have few 
young men who tread on velvet and take a college course 
by proxy. The Harvard man who keeps a groom for his 
horse, a groom for himself, and a groom for each of his 
studies, has few imitators in the West. In the strenuous 
rugged West, there is little room for the “Laodicean 
Club,” the association of those who are neither hot nor 
cold, but altogether luke-warm. . 

But if we lack the perfect aristocrat, we have in the 
West our own cliques and divisions. ‘The fraternity sys- 
tem at its best is an aid to scholarship, to manners and to 
character; at its worst, it is a basis for vulgar dissension. 
The influence of a fraternity depends on the men who are 
in it. If these are above the average in character and 
work, it is lucky for the average man to be chosen into 
it. If they are below the average in this regard, the 
average man loses by joining his fortunes with it. When 
fraternities are sources of disorganization, there is some- 
thing wrong in them or in the institution. 

The evil of dissipation exists in college outside of it. 
The average boy, or rather the boy a little below the 
average, believes that some degree of manliness inheres in 
getting drunk. Bismarck is reputed to have said that in’ 
the universities of Germany “one-third the students work 
themselves to death, one-third drink themselves to death, 
and the other third govern Europe.” Something like this 
takes place in America though the percentage of those 
who die of drink is less and the percentage of those who 
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die of hard work is still lower. But too many of our 
college students have wrecked their lives even before they 
have realized the strength and the duties of manhood. 
The finest piece of mechanism in all the universe is the 
brain of man. In this complex structure, with its mil- 


lions of connecting cells, we can form images of the world 
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about us, correct so far as they go. To retain these 
images, to compare them, to infer relations of cause and 
effect and to transfer thought into action is man’s privi- 
lege. In proportion to the exactness of these operations 
is the soundness, the value of the man. The wise man 
protects his brain, and the mind, which is its manipulator, 
from all that would do harm. Vice is our name for self- 
inflicted injury, and every stimulant or narcotic—every 
drug that leaves its mark of weakness on the brain, is the 
beginning of vice. Vice means brain decay. “Death is a 
thing cleaner than vice,” and in the long run it is more 
profitable. False ideas of manliness, false conception of 
good-fellowship, wreck many a young man of otherwise 
good intentions. The sinner is the man who cannot 
say no. 

The young man’s first duty is toward his after-self. So 
live that your after-self, the man you ought to be, may be 
possible and actual. Far away in the twenties, the thir, 
ties of our-century, he is awaiting his time. His body, his 
brain, his soul are in your boyish hands to-day. He can- 
not help himself. Will you hand over to him a brain 
unspoiled by lust or dissipation, a mind trained to think 
and act, a nervous system true as a dial in its response 
to environment? Will you, college boy of the twentieth 
century, let him come in his time as a man among men? 
Or will you throw away his patrimony? Will you turn 
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over to him a brain distorted, a mind diseased, a will un- 
trained to action, a spinal cord grown through and 
through with the vile harvest we call “wild oats”? Will 
you let him come, taking your place, gaining through your 
experiences, your joys, building on them as his own? Or 

‘will you wantonly fling it all away, careless that the man 
you might have been shall never be? 

In all our colleges we are taught that the athlete must 
not break training rules. The pitcher who smokes a ciga- 
rette gives away the game. The punter who dances loses 
the goal, the sprinter who takes a convivial glass of beer 
breaks no record. His record breaks him. Some day we 
shall realize that the game of life is more strenuous than 
the game of football, more intricate than pitching curves, _ 
more difficult than punting. We should keep in trim for _ 
it. We must remember the training rules. The rules 
that win the football game are good also for success in 
business. Half the strength of young America is wasted 
in the dissipation of drinking or smoking. If we keep 
the training rules of life in literal honesty, we shall win 
a host of prizes that otherwise we should lose, Final 
success goes to the few, the very few, alas, who through- 
out life keep mind and soul and body clean. 

“Gemeingeist unter freien Geistern,” the “comradeship 
of free souls,’—this is the meaning of true college spirit. 
Freedom of the soul means freedom of the mind, freedom 
of the brain. It is said in the litany that His “service is 
perfect freedom.” © Ignorance holds men in bondage; so 
do selfishness, stupdity and vice. The service of God and 
of man is found in casting off these things. In freedom 
we find abundance of life. The scholar should be a man 
in the full life of the world. ‘The color of life is red,” 
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and the scholar of to-day is no longer a dim-eyed monk 
with a grammarian’s cough. He is a worker in the rush 
of the century—a lover of nature and an artist in building 
the lives of men. 


THE END 
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